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PREFACE 


1HE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  LESSONS  having  been  coni])ilcd  on  the 
same  prineiples  as  the  First,  Second,  and  Third  Teacliers  are  re- 
commended to  i)ursue  the  same  methods  in  using  it.  — Their  Pupils  should 
be  made  to  spell,  witliout  the  book,  all  the  difficult  words  in  every  Lesson  : 
and,  though  it  is  expected  that  Grammar  and  Geoi^raphy  be  now  taught 
from  text-books,  yet  Teachers  should  continue  to  put  occasional  ques- 
tions  on  both  these  branches  of  education,  in  tlie  course  of  the  ordinary 
examuiations.  Any  sentence  can  be  made  an  exercise  in  Grammar;  and 
there  is  a  wl-.ole  Section  of  Lessons  devoted  to  subjects  connected  with 
Geography,  which  ought  to  be  exp'ained  from  Maps  The  Section  of 
Lessons  on  Scripture  History  will  aid  Teachers  in  communicating  to 
their  Pupils  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible. 
When  an  object  described  in  any  Lesson,  or  a  plate  or  diawing  of  it,  can 
be  procured,  the  object  itself  or  the  drawing,  ought  to  be  shown  to  the 
Pupils,  and  the  Teacher  should  require  them  to  explain,  not  only  what 
is  said  of  it  in  the  text  book,  but  all  its  distinguishing  properties,  as  well 
as  those  which  it  has  in  common  with  other  objects  of  the  same  kind. 
After  having  been  examined  on  a  Lesson,  they  should  also  be  made  to 
state,  in  their  own  words,  all  that  they  iiave  learned  from  it  Masters 
will  derive  considerable  assistance  in  teaching,  and  Pupils  in  learning  the 
Lessons,  from  the  list  of  Latin  and  Greek  roots  in  the  Appendix. 
Those  in  the  First  Section  have  been  arranged  according  to  the  Lessons 
in  which  they  first  occur,  and  have  been  selected  at  the  rate  of  six  roots 
to  each  page  of  reading.  It  will  be  of  advantage,  therefore,  to  teach  the 
First  Section  by  prescribing  for  each  Lesson,  a  page  to  he  spelled,  read, 
and  explained,  and  six  roots  to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  licaring  the 
Latin  and  Greek  roots,  Teachers  w  ill  be  careful  to  examine  their  Pupils 
on  the  formation  of  English  words  from  them,  by  joining  prefixes,  affixes, 
and  other  words  :  and  they  will  also  cause  them  to  give,  in  addition  to 
the  examples  in  the  book,  as  m.iny  English  words  formed  from  the  same 
root  as  they  can  recollect.  The  object  of  this  exercise  is  to  accustom 
young  persons  to  habits  of  combination  and  analysis,  as  well  as  to  give 
them  a  command  of  expressions  in  their  own  language.  When  the 
Teacher  is  examining  on  the  Reading  Lesson,  ho  will  make  his  Pupils 
point  out  all  the  words  of  which  he  has  learned  the  Latin  and  Greek 
roots,  explain  them  according  to  their  derivation,  and  show  how  they 
are  formed.  To  enable  them  to  do  this  more  easily,  the  English  deriva- 
tives  from  the  Latin  and  Greek  Roots  in  each  Lesson  of  the  First  Sec- 
tion have  been  printed  in  Italics  in  the  corresponding  Reading  Lesson. 
Each  Lesson  of  Roots  does  not  contain  all  that  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Reading  Lesson  :  but  the  First  Section   of  Roots  contains  all  that  occur 
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in  the  First  Section  of  Rcailing  Lessons.  It  is  recoiiiniciidod,  tlierefore, 
that  when  the  whole  of  that  Section  has  been  learned,  at  the  rate  of  a 
jiage  of  reading  and  rix  roots  for  each  lesson,  it  should  be  carefully  re- 
vised, when  the  pujiils  should  be  able  to  explain  every  derivative  word 
which  occurs.  Having  done  this,  they  will  proceed  to  the  Second  Sec- 
tion of  Reading  Lessons,  and  also  to  the  Second  Section  of  Latin  and 
(ireck  Koots,  which  containing  only  those  additional  primitives  which 
(lid  nut  occur  in  tlie  First  Section,  iias  not  been  arranged  in  Lessons. 
Teachers  will  use  their  own  discretion  as  to  the  number  to  be  prescribed 
for  a  lesson  ;  but  they  will  take  care  to  make  their  pupils  continue  to 
apply  all  the  roots  in  the  First  Section.  They  will  proceed  in  the  same 
way  "itli  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Sections, — Some  of  tlicse  direc- 
tions will  be  made  more  intelligible  by  the  subjoined  example  of  the 
UiCthod  in  which  the  lessons  are  rcconnnended  to  be  taught : — 

"  Linnaauy,  the  great  Swed'sh  naturalist,  ch»racterizes  and  divides  the 
tlirce  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  the  vegotable,  and  the  mineral,  in 
thefolloiving  maimer  :  'stone*  grow;  vegetatiles  g:ow  and  lice;  animaU 
grow,  live,  and/<;cL 

The. teacher  having  seen  that  his  pupils  can  spell  every  word  in  thi* 
sentence,  and  read  it  with  proper  pronunciation,  accent  and  emphasis 
may  examine  them  upon  it  as  follows  : — Who  was  Liunxus  ? — A  Swedish 
naturalist.  From  what  Latin  root  is  naturalist  formed  ? — Natura,  na- 
fure.  What  is  the  tirst  alH-t  added  to  natiira? — Al,  of  or  belonging  to . 
Wliat  part  of  speech  is  natural  .'—An  adjective.  What  atH.v  is  then  added 
t'<  natural  i —Ist,  a.  iXoer.  What  part  of  speech  is  naturalist: — A  noun. 
M'hy  is  it  called  a  noun  r — Because  it  is  applied  to  a  person.  Applied  to 
]iersons  what  should  it  be? — Naturalists,  in  the  plural  number.  Is  it 
applied  to  males  or  females? — To  both,  and  is  therefore  of  the  couimoii 
gender.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  natxiralist  i — A  person  who 
studies  nature.  What  kind  of  a  naturalist  was  Linmeus?  —  Great. 
What  part  <(  speech  is  great? — An  adjective,  bocauso  it  expresses 
quality.  Where  was  Linnxus  born: — In  Sweden.  Where  is  Sweden? 
— In  the  north  of  Europe  Point  it  out  on  the  map.  What  is  Linnseus 
said  to  have  done  ? — lie  characterized  and  divided,  iSic.  What  parts  of 
Bjiecch  are  these  words? — .Active  verbs,  because  they  express  what  Lin- 
naeus did.  Any  atEx  in  cha-  uctcrize? — Ize,  to  make.  The  meaning  of 
the  word  ? — To  make  or  give  a  character  or  name  to.  tiive  me  some  of 
tlie  derivatives  of  divide. — Division,  divisible,  indivisible,  dividend,  ^-c. 
What  did  Linnseus  characterize  and  divide  ? — Animals,  vegetables,  and 
luineraU.  What  are  these  called? — The  three  kingdoms  of  nature.  How 
did  he  characterize  minerals  ? — They  grow,  &.C.,  &c.  State  to  me  in  your 
own  words,  what  you  have  learned  from  this  sent' nee. — Linnicus  was  a 
great  naturalist — He  was  born  in  Sweden  — Ue  formed  aJl  natural  objects 
into  three  great  classes  or  kingdoms — And  he  thus  distinguished  each  of 
the.^e  kingdoms  from  the  other  :  "  stones  grow  :''  Stc.  &c. 
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SECTION  I. 

LESSON  I. 

ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE. 

LiNN^us,  the  great  Swedish  naturalist,  characterizes  and 
divides  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  the  animal,  the 
vegetable  and  the  mineral,  in  the  following  manner : 
"  stones  grow  ;  vegetables  grow  and  live  ;  animals  grow, 
live  and  feel." 

These  distinguishing  properties  are,  indeed,  well  adapt- 
ed to  exhibit  the  intended  idea,  in  a  popular  way  ;  but  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  they  he  philosophically  just. 
To  grow,  live,  and  feel,  are  only  the  passive  properties  of 
animals ;  they  possess  in  gerteral,  active  powers  of  motion  ; 
instinct,  and  a  kind  of  intellectual  energy,  which  exalts 
them  many  degrees  above  vegetables,  and  infinitely  above 
minerals ;  while  the  different  proportions  of  docility  or 
sagacity  with  which  they  are  endowed,  eminently  distin- 
guish the  different  tribes  of  animated  nature  from  each 
other,  as  well  as  from  inanimate  matter. 

Every  animal,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  rank,  is 
enabled  by  some  natural  means,  to  escape  from  or  repel 
danger,  to  find  security,  and  to  investigate  iis  proper  food; 


but  vegetables  are  totally  unfurnished  with  any  active 
means  of  defence,  and  mur^t  pas-ively  submit  to  every  at- 
tack and  every  accident. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  distinctive  characters,  which 
may  be  sufficient  to  discriminate  the  boundaries  between 
an  animal  and  a  plant,  they  both  possess  so  many  corres- 
ponding qualities,  that  it  appears  difficult,  in  some  cases, 
to  pronounce  when  animal  life  commences,  and  vegetable 
life  terminates.  The  sensitive  plant,  which  shrinks  from 
the  slightest  touch,  seems  to  have  as  much  of  perception 
and  locomotive  faculty  as  the  polypus.  The  moving  plant 
furnishes  a  still  more  extraordinary  example  of  vegetable 
motion. 

Animals  and  vegetables,  likewise,  have  both  their  pe- 
riods of  beginning  and  maturity,  of  improvement  and  de- 
cay. They  reproduce  their  kind,  and  have  their  respec- 
tive antipathies  and  propensities.  The  ferocious  animals 
create  a  desert  around  them ;  and  some  noxious  plants 
resemble  them  in  this.  The  strong  prey  on  the  weak  in 
both  kingdoms  of  nature;  the  lion  and  the  manchineel 
tree  cannot  endure  a  near  approach  ;  the  serpent  and  the 
poisonous  weed  occupy  a  larger  space  than  the  harmless 
useful  animal  and  the  salutary  plant.  The  vegetables 
produced  in  a  dry  and' sunny  soil  are  strong  and  vigorous, 
though  not  prolific  and  luxuriant;  so  also  are  the  animals 
which  range  in  a  congenial  climate.  Warmth  and  mois- 
ture, on  the  contrary,  render  vegetables  luxuriant  and 
tender,  and  the  animals,  assimilating  to  the  nature  of  such 
food,  are  more  bulky  and  flaccid. 

Thus,  we  find  in  the  warm  regions  of  America  and 
Africa,  where  the  sun  commotdy  scorches  all  the  upper 


grounds  and  inundations  cover  all  the  lower,  thai  even 
the  insect  and  reptile  tribes  acquire  an  extraordinary  size. 
The  earth-worm  of  the  tropical  climates  in  America  is 
often  a  yard  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  w^alking-stick ;  the 
boiguacu,  or  ox  serpent,  reaches  to  the  length  of  forty 
feet ;  the  bats  are  larger  than  our  domestic  fowls ;  and 
the  spiders  may  vie  in  size  with  the  frogs  and  toads  of 
temperate  regions.  On  the  contrary,  within  the  arctic 
circle,  where  vegetation  is  impeded  by  the  rigour  of  the 
climate,  animal  life,  through  all  its  various  classes,  sen- 
sibly partakes  in  the  diminution. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  animals  and  vegetables 
peculiar  to  the  watery  world,  we  shall  not  fail  to  find  new 
correspondences,  and  to  recognise  how  well  the  nature  of 
the  one  is  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  animals  and  vegetables  have  a 
tendency  to  approximate  towards  each  other.  It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  the  more  perfect  races  recede 
the  farthest  from  vegetable  nature  5  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  inferiority  of  the  animal ;  the  affinity  of  the 
two  classes  is  perceptibly  nearer.  Man,  the  noblest  and 
most  perfect  of  animals,  appears  to  be  least  affected  by 
the  diversity  of  climate,  or  influenced  by  the  aliments  on 
which  he  subsists.  From  the  polar  regions  to  the  burning 
sands  of  the  equator  he  procures  with  more  or  less  ease, 
the  means  of  subsistence  ;  he  is  neither  circumscribed  by 
zones,  nor  confined  io  territories,  bui  exists  in  every  clime 
with  little  alteration  in  his  nature  or  in  his  form. 

Mayor. 
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LESSON  II. 

ON  THE  MULTITUDE  AND  VARIETY  OF  LIVING  CREATURES. 

If  we  consider  those  parts  of  the  material  world  which 
lie  the  nearest  to  us,  and  which  are  therefore  subject  to 
our  observations  and  inquiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider 
the  infinity  of  animals  with  which  it  is  stocked.  Every 
part  of  matter  is  peopled  ;  every  green  leaf  swarms  with 
inhabitants.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  humour  in  the 
body  of  a  man,  or  of  any  other  animal,  in  which  our 
glasses  do  not  discover  myriads  of  living  creatures.  The 
surface  of  animals  is  also  covered  with  other  animals 
which  are,  in  the  same  manner,  the  bases  of  other 
animals,  that  live  upon  them  ;  nay,  we  find  in  the  most 
solid  bodies,  as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and 
cavities,  that  are  crowded  with  such  imperceptible  inha- 
bitants as  are  too  little  for  the  naked  eye  to  discover.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts  of 
nature,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with 
numberless  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We  find  every 
mountain  and  marsh,  wilderness  and  wood,  plentifully 
stocked  with  birds  and  beasts,  and  every  part  of  matter 
affording  proper  necessaries  and  conveniences  for  the 
livelihood  of  the  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

Nor  is  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme  Being  less  seen  in 
the  diversity  than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures. 
Had  he  only  made  one  species  of  animals,  none  of  the 
rest  would  have  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence.  He 
has,  therefore,  specified  in  his  creation  every  degree  of 
life,  every   cnpacity  of    being.     The   whole  chasm   of 


nalcre  from  a  plant  to  a  man,  is  filled  up  with  divers 
kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  over  another,  by  such  a 
gentle  and  easy  ascent,  that  the  little  transitions  and  de- 
viations from  one  species  to  another  are  almost  insensible. 
This  intermediate  space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  man- 
aged, that  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which 
does  not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life. 
Now,  if  the  scale  of  being  rises,  by  such  a  regular  pro- 
gress, so  high  as  man,  we  may,  by  a  parity  of  reason, 
suppose  that  it  s\\[\  proceeds  gradually  through  those  be- 
ings, which  are  of  a  superior  nalure  to  him  ;  leaving  still, 
however,  an  infinite  gap  or  chasm  between  the  highest 
created  being  and  the  Power  which  produced  him.  In 
this  system  o(  being,  there  is  no  creature  so  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves  our  particular  at- 
tention, as  man,  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  between 
the  animal  and  intellectual  nature — the  visible  and  invisi- 
ble world :  so  that  he,  who,  in  one  respect,  being  asso- 
ciated with  angels,  may  look  upon  a  Being  of  infinite  per- 
fection as  his  father,  and  the  highest  order  of  spirits,  as  his 
brethren,  may,  in  another  "respect,  say  to  corruption, 
*'  Thou  art  my  father,"  and  to  the  worm,  "  Thou  art  my 
mother  and  my  sister." 

Addison. 


LESSON  III. 

THE  NATURE  AND  HABITS  OF  QUADRUPEDS. 

The  greatest  animals  are  made  for  inoffensive  life,  to 
range  the  plains  and  the  forests  without  injuring  others; 
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to  live  upon  the  productions  of  the  earth,  the  grass  of  the 
fields,  or  the  tender  branches  of  the  trees.     These,  secure 
in  their  own  strength,  neither  fly  from  any  other  quadru- 
peds, nor  yet  attack  them.     Nature  to  the  greatest  strength, 
has  added  the  most  gentle  dispositions.  Without  this,  these 
enormous  creatures  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  all 
ths  rest  of  the  creation  ;  for,  what  devastation  might  not 
ensue,  were  the  elephant,  or  the  rhinoceros,  or  the  buffalo 
as  fierce  or  as  mischievous  as  the  tiger  or  the  rat  ?     In  or- 
der to  oppose  these  large  animals,  and,  in  some  measure, 
to  prevent  their  exuberance,  there  is  a   species  of  the 
carnivorous  kind,  of  inferior  strength  indeed,  but  of  greater 
activity  and  cunning.     The  lion  and  the  tiger  generally 
watch  for  the  larger  kinds  of  prey,  attack  them  at  some 
disadvantage,  and  commonly  jump  upon  them  by  surprise. 
None  of  the  carnivorous  kinds,  except  the  dog  alone,  will 
make  a  voluntary  attack  but  with  odds  on  their   side. 
They  are  all  cowards  by  nature  and  usually  catch  their 
prey  by  a  bound  from  some  lurking  place,  seldom  attempt- 
ing to  invade  them  openly;  for  the  larger  beasts  are  too 
powerful  for  them,  and  the  smaller  too  swift.    A  lion  does 
not  willingly  attack  a  horse,  and  then  only  when  compel- 
led by  the  keenest  hunger.    Combats  between  the  lion  and 
the  horse  are  common  enough  in  Italy,  where  they  are 
both  enclosed  in  a  kind  of  amphitheatre  fitted  for  that 
purpose.     The  lion  always  approaches  wheeling  about, 
while  the  horse  presents  his  hinder  legs  to  the  enemy. 
The  lion,  in  this  manner,  goes  round  aud  rounnd,  still  nar- 
rowing his  circle,  till  he  comes  to  the  proper  distance  to 
make  his  spring.     Just  at  the  time  the  lion  springs,  the 
horse  lashes  with  both  legs  from  behind,  and,  in  general, 


the  odds  are  in  his  favour;  it  more  often  happening  that 
the  lion  is  stunned  and  struck  motionless  by  the  blow, 
than  that  he  effects  his  jump  betweeen  the  horse's  shoul- 
ders. If  the  lion  is  stunned,  and  left  sprawling,  the  horse 
escapes  without  attempting  to  improve  his  victory ;  hut 
if  the  lion  succeeds,  he  sticks  to  his  prey  and  tears  the 
horse  in  pieces  in  a  very  short  time. 

But  it  is  not  among  the  larger  animals  of  the  forest 
alone,  that  these  hostilities  are  carried  on.  There  is  a 
minute  and  a  still  more  treacherous  contest  between  the 
lower  ranks  of  quadrupeds.  The  panther  hunts  for  the 
sheep  and  the  goat ;  the  mountain  cat  for  the  hare  or  the 
rabbit ;  and  the  wild  cat  for  the  squirrel  or  the  mouse. 
In  proportion  as  each  carnivorous  animal  wants  strength, 
\\.usQsd\\i\\eassistance 0^ patience, assiduity,  and  cunning. 
However,  the  arts  of  these  to  pursue  are  not  so  great  as  the 
tricks  of  their  prey  to  escape ;  so  that  the  power  of  des- 
truction in  one  class  is  inferior  to  the  power  of  safety  in 
the  other.  Were  this  otherwise,  the  forest  would  soon  be 
dispeopled  of  the  feebler  races  of  animals,  and  beasts  of 
prey  themselves  would  want  at  one  lime  that  subsistence 
which  they  lavishly  destroyed  at  another. 

Few  wild  animals  seek  their  prey  in  the  day-time  ; 
they  are  then  generally  deterred  by  their  fears  of  men  in 
the  inhabited  countries,  and  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the 
sun  in  those  extensive  forests  that  lie  towards  the  south, 
and  in  which  they  reign  the  undisputed  tyrants.  As  soon 
as  the  morning,  therefore,  appears,  the  carnivorous  animals 
retire  to  their  dens  ;  and  the  elephant,  the  horse,  the  deer, 
and  all  the  hare  kinds,  those  inoffensive  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  make  their  appearance.     But  again  at  night 
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fall  the  state  of  hosUIity  begins :  the  wliole  forest  then 
echoes  to  a  variety  of  diflferent  hovvlings.  Nothing  can  be 
more  terrible  than  an  African  landscape  at  the  close  of 
evening;  the  deep-toned  roarings  of  the  lion  ;  the  shriller 
yelling.s  of  the  tiger  ;  the  jackal  pursuing  by  the  pcent  and 
barking  like  a  dog;  the  hyena,  with  a  note  peculiarly 
solitary  and  dreadful ;  but,  above  all,  the  hissing  of  the 
various  kinds  of  serpents,  which  then  begin  their  call,  and 
as  I  am  assured,  make  a  much  louder  symphony  than  the 
birds  in  our  groves  in  a  morning. 

Beasts  of  prey  seldom  devour  each  other ;  nor  can  any 
thing,  but  the  greatest  degree  of  hunger,  induce  them  to  it. 
What  they  chiefly  seek  after  is  the  deer  or  the  goat,  these 
harmless  creatures,  that  seem  made  to  embellish  nature. 

These  are  either  pursued  or  surprised,  and  afford  the 
most  agreeable  repast  to  their  destroyers.  The  most  usual 
method,  even  with  the  fiercest  animals,  is  to  hide  and 
crouch  near  some  path  frequented  by  their  prey,  or  some 
water  where  the  cattle  come  to  drink,  and  seize  them  at 
once  with  a  bound.  The  lion  and  the  tiger  leap  twenty  feet 
at  a  spring  ;  and  this,  rather  than  their  swiftness  or  strength, 
is  what  they  have  most  to  depend  upon  for  a  supply. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  deer  or  hare  kind,  that  is  not 
very  easily  capable  of  escaping  them,  by  its  swiftness  ;  so 
that,  whenever  any  of  these  fall  a  prey,  it  must  be  owing 
to  their  own  inatteniion,  But  there  is  another  class  of 
the  carnivorous  kind,  that  hunt  by  the  scent,  and  which  it 
is  more  difficult  to  escape.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  ani- 
mals of  this  kind  pursue  in  a  pack,  and  encourage  each 
other  by  their  mutual  cries.  The  jackal,  the  syagush,  the 
wolf,  and  the  dog  are  of  this  kind;  they  pursue   with 


patience  rather  than  swiftness  :  their  prey  flies  at  first  and 
leaves  them  behind  ;  but  they  keep  on  with  a  constant 
steady  pace  and  excite  each  other  by  a  general  spirit  of 
industry  and  emulation,  till  at  last  they  share  the  common 
plunder.  But  it  too  often  happens,  that  the  larger  beasts, 
when  they  hear  the  cry  of  this  kind  begun,  pursue  the  pack, 
and,  when  they  have  hunted  down  the  animal,  come  in 
and  monopolize  the  spoil.  This  has  given  rise  to  the  re- 
port of  the  jackal's  being  the  lion's  jo?'om£/er,  while  the 
reality  is,  that  the  jackal  hunts  for  himself,  and  the  lion  is 
an  unwelcome  intruder  upon  the  fruits  of  his  toil. 

Of  the  prey  of  these  carnivorous  animals,  some  find 
protection  In  holes,  in  which  nature  has  directed  them  to 
bury  themselves  ;  some  find  safety  by  swiftness  ;  and  such 
as  are  j9055esse(/ of  neither  of  these  advantages,  generally 
herd  together,  and  endeavour  to  repel  invasion  by  united 
force.  The  very  sheep,  which,  to  us  seem  so  defenceless 
are  by  no  means  so  in  a  state  of  nature.  They  are  furnish- 
ed with  arms  of  defence,  and  a  very  great  degree  of  swift- 
ness. But  they  are  still  further  assisted  by  their  spirit  of 
mutual  defence;  the  females  fall  into  the  centre;  and 
the  males  forming  a  ring  round  them,  oppose  their  horns 
to  the  assailants. 

Some  animals,  that  feed  upon  fruits  which  are  to  be 
found  only  at  one  time  of  the  year,  fill  their  holes  with 
several  sorts  of  plants,  which  enable  them  to  lie  concealed 
during  the  hard  frosts  of  the  winter,  contented  with  their 
prison,  since  it  affords  them  plenty  and  protection.  These 
holes  are  dug  with  so  much  art,  that  there  seems  the  de- 
sign of  an  architect  in  the  formation.  There  are  usually 
two  apertures,  by  one  of  which  the  little  inhabitants  can 
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always  escape  when  the  enemy  is  in  possession  of  the 
other.  Many  creatures  are  equally  careful  of  avoiding 
their  enemies,  by  placing  a  sentinel  to  warn  them  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  The.*e  generally  perform  this  duty 
by  turns  ;  and  they  know  how  to  punish  such  as  have 
neglected  their  post,  or  have  been  unmindful  of  the  com- 
mon safety. 

Such  are  a  part  of  the  efTorts  that  the  weaker  races  of 
quadrupeds  exert  to  avoid  their  invaders  ;  and  in  general, 
they  are  attended  w\\h  success.  The  arts  oi instinct  are 
most  commonly  found  an  overmatch  for  the  invasions  of 
instinct.  Man  is  the  only  creature  against  whom  all  their 
little  arts  cannot  prevail.  Wherever  he  has  spread  his 
dominion,  scarcely  any  flight  can  save,  or  any  retreat 
harbour.  Wherever  he  comes,  terror  seems  to  follow, 
and  ail  society  ceases  among  the  \x\kr\or  inhabitants  of  the 
plain.  Their  union  against  him  can  yield  them  no 
protection,  and  their  cunning  is  but  weakness.  In  their 
fellow-brutes  they  have  enemies,  whom  they  can  oppose 
with  an  equality  of  advantage.  They  can  oppose  fraud 
or  swiftness  to  force,  or  numbers  to  invasion ;  but  what 
can  be  done  against  such  an  enemy  as  man,  who  finds 
them  out  though  unseen,  and  though  remote  destroys 
them?  Wherever  he  comes,  all  contest  among  the 
meaner  ranks  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  or  is  carried  on  on- 
ly by  surprise.  Such  as  he  has  thought  proper  \o  protect 
have  calmly  submitted  to  h\s  protection  ;  such  as  he  has 
found  convenient  to  destroy,  carry  on  an  unequal  war, 
and  their  numbers  are  every  day  decreasing. 

Goldsmith, 
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LESSON  IV. 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  BIRDS. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which  directs  every 
kind  of  bird  to  observe  a  particular  plan  in  the  structure 
of  its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  the  same  species  to  work 
after  the  same  model?  If  cannot  be  imitation,  for  though 
you  hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  see  any 
of  the  works  of  its  own  kind,  the  nest  it  makes  will  be  the 
same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  rest  of  the  same 
species.  It  cannot  be  reason,  for,  were  animals  endued 
with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their  buildings  would 
be  a§  different  as  ours,  according  to  the  different  conveni- 
ences that  they  would  propose  to  themselves.  Is  it  not 
wonderful  that  the  love  of  the  parent  should  be  so  violent 
while  it  lasts,  and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  yowgl  So  soon  as 
the  wants  of  the  latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  proviJe  for  themselves:  and, 
what  is  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  part  of 
instinct,  we  find  that  the  love  of  the  patent  may  be 
lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time,  if  the  preservation 
of  the  species  requires  it;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  tliat 
drive  away  their  young,  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  get 
their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them,  if  they  are 
tied  to  the  nest,  or  confined  within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition  of  sup[)lying  their 
own  necessities.  Yet  how  wide  a  difference  is  there 
between  human  reason  and  animal  instinct  !  Reason 
shows  itself  in  all  the  occurrences  of  life ;  whereas  the 
brute  makes  no  discovery  of  such  a  talent,  but  what  int' 
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mediately  rognrJs  his  own  preservation,  or  ihe  contlnu- 
iince  of  his  species.  Animals  in  their  generation  are 
wis 'r  than  the  sons  of  men,  hut  their  wisdom  is  confine. I 
tit  a  few  particulars,  and  Hes  in  a  very  narrow  compass. 
Take  a  brute  out  of  liis  insliiict,  and  you  find  him  wholly 
deprived  of  understanding.  To  use  an  instance  that  often 
comes  under  observation  : — with  what  caution  does  the 
hen  provide  herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented  and  free 
from  noise  and  disturbance !  When  she  has  laid  her 
eggs  in  such  a  manner  that  she  can  cover  them,  what 
care  does  she  lake  in  turning  them  frequently,  that  all 
parts  may  partake  of  the  vital  warmth.  When  she 
leaves  ihem  to  provide  for  her  necessary  subsistence,  how 
punctually  does  she  return  before  they  have  time  to  cool  ! 
In  summer  you  find  her  giving  herself  greater  freedom,  and 
quitting  her  care  for  above  two  hours  together ;  but  in 
winter  when  the  rigour  of  the  season  would  destroy  the 
young  one,  she  grows  mcM'e  assiduous  in  her  attendance, 
and  stays  away  but  half  the  time.  With  how  much  nice- 
ty and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to  break  its  pri- 
son !  not  to  take  notice  of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nourishment,  and 
teaching  it  to  help  itself;  nor  to  mention  her  forsaking  the 
ne.it,  if  the  young  one  in  due  time  does  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance. But,  at  the  same  time,  the  hen  that  has  all 
this  seeming  ingenuity,  consider.^d  in  other  respects,  is 
without  the  least  glimmerings  of  thought  or  common 
sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and  sits 
upon  it  in  the  same  manner ;  she  is  insensible' oC  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  she  lays  :  she 
dojs  not  distin'iuish  between  her  own  and  those  of  ano- 
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ther  species  ;  and,  when  the  hirih  appears  of  never  so 
difTerent  a  bird,  will  cherirsh  it  for  lier  own.  In  all  those 
circuin.stances  wliich  do  not  carry  an  immediute  regard  to 
the  subsistence  of  herself  or  her  species,  she  is  a  very  idiot. 
There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing  more  mysterious 
in  nature  than  this  instinct  in  animals,  which  thus  rises 
above  reason,  and  falls  entirely  short  of  it. 

Addison. 


LESSON   V. 

THE  COVERING  OP  ANIMALS. 

The  covering  of  different  animals  is  as  much  to  be 
admired  as  any  part  of  their  structure,  both  for  its  variety 
and  its  suitableness  to  their  several  natures.  We  have 
bristles,  hair,  wool,  furs,  feathers,  quills,  prickles,  scales, 
yet  in  this  diversity,  both  of  material  and  form,  we  cannot 
change  one  animal's  coat  for  another,  without  evidently 
changing  it  for  the  worse  :  taking  care,  however,  to  remark, 
that  these  coverings  are,  in  many  cases,  armour  as  well 
as  clothing,  intended  for  protection  as  well  as  warmth. 
The  human  animal  is  the  only  one  which  is  naked,  and 
the  only  one  which  can  clothe  itself.  This  is  one  of  the 
properties  which  renders  man  an  animal  of  all  climates 
and  of  all  seasons.  He  can  adnpt  the  warmth  or  lightness 
of  his  covering  to  the  temperature  of  his  habitation.  Had 
he  been  born  with  a  fleece  upon  his  back,  although  he 
might  have  been  comforted  by  its  warmth  in  cold  climates, 
it  would  have  oppressed  him  by  its  weight  and  heat,  as 
the  species  spread  towards  the  warmer  regions.     What 
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art,  thorefore,  does  for  men,  nature  lia?,  in  many  in- 
stances, (lone  for  iliose  aiimals  wliicli  are  incapabltf  of 
art.  Their  clothing,  of  t-  own  accord,  changes  wiih  iheir 
necessities.  Thi:^  is  parliciilarly  the  case  with  that  large 
tribe  of  (luadriipe.ls  wliic  h  are  covered  with  furs.  Every 
dealer  in  hare-skius  and  rabbit-skins  knows  how  much  the 
fur  is  thickened  by  the  approach  of  winter.  It  seems  \o 
be  a  part  of  the  same  constituiion  and  the  same  design, 
that  wool,  in  hot  countries,  degenerates,  as  it  is  called, 
but  in  truth,  most  happily  for  the  animal's  ease,  passes 
into  hair ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  that  hair,  in  the  dogs 
of  the  polar  regions,  is  turned  into  wool,  or  something  very 
like  it :  to  which  may  be  referred,  what  naturalists  have 
remarked,  that  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  which  do  not 
take  the  water,  have  the  fur  much  thicker  upon  the  back 
than  the  belly:  whereas,  in  the  beaver,  it  is  thicker  upon 
the  belly,  as  are  the  feathers  in  water-fowl.  We  know 
the  final  cause  of  all  this,  and  we  know  no  other. 

The  covering  of  birds  cannot  escape  the  most  vulgar 
observaiion.  Itslighiness,  its  smoothness,  its  warmth  ;  the 
disposition  of  the  feathers  all  inclined  backward,  the  down 
about  the  stem,  the  overlapping  of  their  tips,  their  differ- 
ent configuration  in  different  parts,  not  to  mention  their 
variety  of  colours,  constitute  a  vestment  for  the  body,  so 
beaiatiful,  and  so  appropriate  to  the  life  which  the  animal 
is  to  lead,  as  that,  I  think,  we  should  have  had  no  concep- 
tion of  any  thing  equally  perfect,  if  we  had  never  seen  it, 
nor  can  now  imagine  any  thing  more  so.  Let  us  suppose 
(what  is  possible  only  in  supposition)  a  person  who  had 
never  seen  a  bird,  to  be  presented  with  a  plucked  phea- 
sant, and   bid  to  set  his  wits  to  work  how  to  contrive  for 
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a  covering,  which  shall  unite  the  qualities  of  vvarmlhj 
lightness,  and  the  least  resistance  to  the  air,  and  the  high- 
est degree  of  each;  giving  it  also  as  much  of  beauty  and 
o(  ornament  as  he  could  aflford  :  he  is  the  person  to  behold 
the  work  of  the  Deity,  in  this  part  of  his  creation,  witii 
the  sentiments  which  are  due  to  it.  In  the  small  order  of 
birds  which  winter  with  us,  fro(n  a  snipe  downward-^,  let 
the  external  colour  of  the  feathers  be  what  it  will,  their 
Creator  has  universally  given  them  a  bed  of  black  down 
next  their  bodies.  Black,  we  know,  is  the  warme^t 
color ;  and  the  purpose  here  is  to  keep  in  the  heat  arising 
from  the  heart  and  circulation  of  the  blood.  It  is  fuither 
likewise  remarkable,  that  this  is  not  found  in  larger  birds : 
for  which  there  is  also  a  reason  ;  small  birds  are  much 
more  exposed  to  the  cold  than  large  ones  ;  forasmuch  as 
they  present,  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  a  much  larger 
surface  to  the  air. 

Pa  LEY. 

LESSON   VI. 

THE    SAGACITY    OF    INSECTS. 

The  parental  instinct  of  insects  is  well  worthy  your 
attention.  Not  only  do  these  minute  creatures,  when 
alive,  undergo  as  severe  privations  as  the  largest  quadru- 
peds in  nourishing  their  offspring,  and  expose  themselves 
to  as  great  risk  in  defending  them  ;  but,  in  the  very  article 
of  death,  they  exhibit  as  much  anxiety  for  their  preserva- 
tion. A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  doomed  to  die 
before  their  young  come  into  existence;  but  these,  like 
affectionate  parents  in  similar  circumstances,  employ  their 
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last  cflbrts  in  providing  for  the  oflVpring  tlial  are  to  succeed 
tliem. 

Observe  the  nnotions  of  that  common  white  btitteifly, 
which  you  see  flying  from  herb  to  herb.  You  pfrceive 
that  it  is  not  food  she  is  in  [dirsuit  of,  for  flowers  have  no 
iiUradion  for  her.  Her  object  is  to  discover  a  plant  that 
will  supply  the  sustenance  apjiroprinted  by  Providence  to 
her  young,  upon  whirh  (o  deposit  her  eggs.  Her  own 
food  has  been  honey  drawn  from  ttie  nectary  of  a  flower. 
This,  therefore,  or  its  neighborhood,  we  might  expect 
would  be  the  situation  she  would  select  for  them.  But 
no;  as  if  aware  that  this  food  vvould  be  to  them  poison, 
she  is  in  search  of  some  plant  of  the  cabbage  tribe.  But 
how  is  she  to  distinguish  it  from  the  surrounding  vegeta- 
bles? She  is  taught  of  God  !  Led  by  an  instinct  far  more 
unerring  than  the  practised  eye  of  the  botanist,  she  re- 
cognises the  desired  plant  the  moment  she  approaches  it, 
and  upon  this  she  places  her  precious  burden  ;  yet  not 
witliout  the  further  precaution  o''  ascertaining  that  it  is 
not  pre- occupied  by  the  eggs  of  some  other  butterfly. 
Having  fulfilled  this  duty,  from  which  no  obstacle  short 
oi  absolute  impossibility,  no  danger  however  threatening, 
can  divert  her,  the  affectionaie  mother  dies. 

The  dragon-fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  air,  and  could  not 
exist  in  water ;  yet  in  this  element,  which  is  alone  adapted 
for  her  young,  she  ever  carefully  drops  her  eggs.  The 
larvse  of  the  gid-fly  are  destined  to  live  in  the  stomach  of 
the  horse.  How  shall  the  parent,  a  two-winged  fly,  con- 
duct them  thither]  By  a  mode  truly  extraordinary. 
Flying  round  the  animal,  she  curiously  poises  her  body 
for  an  instant,  while  she  glues  a  single  egg  to  one  of  the 
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hairs  of  his  skin  ;  and  she  rcjieats  this  procee-s  until  ehe  hac4 
fixed  in  a  isimilor  way,  many  hundied  t'gg'-".  These,  after 
a  few  days,  on  the  nppiicaiion  o{  \\\e  tilight(  s(  moisture  at- 
tended by  warmth,  hatch  into  little  grubs.  Whenever, 
therefore,  the  horse  chances  to  lick  any  part  of  his  body  to 
which  they  are  attached,  the  nuii>tiire  of  the  tongue  dis- 
closes one  or  more  grubs,  whifh  adherivg  'o  it  by  means 
of  the  siiliva,  are  conveyed  into  the  iiioulh,  and  thence 
find  their  way  into  the  stomach.  But  here  is  a  question  oc- 
curs to  yon.  It  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  horse's  body 
which  he  can  reach  with  his  tongue:  what,  you  ask,  be- 
comes of  the  eggs  deposited  in  other  parts?  I  will  tell 
you  how  the  gad-fly  avoids  this  dilemma,  and  I  will  then 
ask  you  tf  she  does  not  discover  a  provident  forethought,  a 
depth  of  instinct  which  almost  casts  into  shade  the  boasted 
reason  of  man.  She  places  her  eggs  only  on  those  part-of 
the  skin  which  the  horse  is  able  to  reach  with  his  tongue: 
nay,  she  confines  them  almost  exclusively  to  the  knee  or 
the  shoulder,  which  he  is  seen  to  lick.  What  could  the 
most  refined  reason,  the  most  precise  adaptation  of  moans 
to  an  end,  do  more  ? 

Not  less  admirable  is  the  parental  instinct  of  that  vast 
tribe  of  insects  known  by  the  name  of  ichneumons, 
whose  young  are  destined  to  CeeA  upon  the  living  bodies  of 
other  insects.  You  see  this  animal  alight  from  the  plants, 
where  the  caterpillar  (which  is  the  appropriate  food  of  her 
young)  is  to  be  met  with,  run  quickly  over  thenr.,  care- 
fully examining  every  leaf,  and  having  found  the  unfortu- 
nate object  of  her  search,  zn^e?/  her  sting  into  its  flesh,  and 
there  deposit  an  egg.  In  vaiti  her  victim,  as  if  conscious 
of  its  fate,  writhes  its  body,  spits  cut  an  acid  fluid,  and 
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brings  into  action  all  the  organs  of  defence  with  which  it 
is  provided.  The  active  ichneumon  braves  every  danger, 
and  does  not  desist  until  her  courage  and  address  have  in- 
sured subsistence  for  one  of  her  future  progeny.  Perhaps, 
however,  she  discovers  that  she  has  been  forestalled  by 
some  precursor  of  her  own  tribe,  that  has  already  buried 
an  egg  in  the  caterpillar  she  is  examining.  In  this  case 
she  leaves  it,  aware  that  it  would  not  suflice  for  the  sup- 
port of  two,  and  proceeds  in  search  of  some  other  yet 
unoccupied.  The  process  is  of  course  varied  in  the  case 
of  those  minute  species,  of  which  several,  sometimes  as 
many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty,  can  subsist  in  a  s^ingle  cater- 
pillar. The  little  ichneumon  repeats  her  operations  until 
she  has  darted  into  her  victim  the  requisite  number  of 
eggs.  The  larvse,  hatched  from  the  eggs  thus  ingeniously 
deposited,  find  a  delicious  banquet  in  the  body  of  the  cat- 
erpillar, which  is  sure  eventually  to  fall  a  victim  to  their 
ravages.  So  accurately,  however,  is  the  supply  of  food 
proportioneil  to  the  demand,  thai  this  event  does  not  take 
place  uutil  the  youug  ichneumons  have  attained  their  full 
growth.  In  this  strange  and  apparently  cruel  operation 
one  circumstance  is  truly  remarkable.  The  larvae  of  the 
ichneumon,  though  every  day,  perhaps,  it  gnaws  the  in- 
side of  the  caterpillar,  and  though  at  last  it  has  devoured 
almost  every  part  of  it,  except  the  skin  and  intestines, 
carefully  all  this  time  avoids  injuring  the  vital  organs,  as 
if  aware  that  its  own  existence  depends  on  that  of  the  in- 
sect on  which  it  preys.  Thus  the  caterpillar  continues 
to  eat,  to  digest^  and  to  move,  ajiparently  little  injured,  to 
the  last,  and  only  perishes  when  the  grub  within  it  no 
longer  requires  its  aid. 
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Another  tribe  of  Iclineiimons,  whose  activity  and  per- 
severance are  equally  conspicuous,  like  the  insidious 
cufko  ',  contrive  to  introduce  tlieir  eggs  ijiio  ihe  nest  in 
which  bees  and  other  insects  have  deposited  theirs.  With 
this  view  ihey  are  constantly  on  the  watch,  and  ihe  mo- 
ment the  unsuspecting  moiher  has  quilted  her  cell  for  (he 
purpose  of  collecting  a  store  of  food  or  ttiaterials,  glide  in- 
to it  and  leave  an  egg,  the  germ  of  a  future  assassin  of  the 
larva  which  is  to  spring  from. that  deposited  by  its  side. 

There  is  a  spider  common  under  clods  of  earth,  which 
may  at  once  be  di.-liiguished  by  a  vvhiie  globular  .-ilken 
bag,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  which  she  has  (ie|  o<iled 
her  eggs,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  her  body.  Never 
miser  clung  to  his  treasure  with  more  tenacious  solicitude 
than  this  spider  to  her  bag.  Though  apparently  a  con- 
siderable incumbrance,  she  carries  it  with  her  everywhere. 
If  you  deprive  her  of  it,  she  makes  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts for  its  recovery  ;  and  no  personal  danger  can  force 
her  to  quit  \\\q  precious  load.  Are  her  efforts  ineffectual, 
— a  stiipifying  melancholy  seems  to  seize  her,  and,  when 
deprived  of  the  first  object  of  her  cares,  existence  itself 
seems  to  have  lost  its  cliarms.  If  she  succeeds  in  regain- 
ing her  bag,  or  if  you  restore  it  to  her,  her  actions  demon- 
strate the  excess  of  her  joy.  She  eagerly  seizes  it,  and, 
with  the  utmost  agility,  runs  off  with  it  to  a  place  of  se- 
curity. Nor  is  the  attachment  of  this  affectionate  moiher 
confined  to  her  eggs.  After  the  young  spiders  are  hatched, 
they  make  their  way  out  of  the  bag  by  an  orifice,  whirh 
she  is  careful  to  open  for  them,  and  without  which  they 
could  never  escape  ;  and  then,  like  the  young  of  the  Su- 
rinam toad,  they  attach  themselves  in  clusters  to  her  back, 
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belly,  head,  and  even  legs  ;  and  in  tliis  situation,  uliere 
they  present  a  very  singular  appearance,  she  cairies  them 
about  with  her,  and  feeds  them  until  their  first  moult,  when 
they  are  big  enough  to  provide  their  own  subsistence. 

KiRBT  ajld  SPERXE. 


LESSON  \n. 

'      THE  INSTINCT  OF  FISHES. 

Fishes,  it  is  said,  appear  iiderior  lo  beasts  and  birds  in 
acuieness  of  sensation  and  instinctivesagacity  j  vet  &«;arcely 
any  animal  evinces  more  tenderness,  care,  and  solicitvde 
for  its  young  than  the  common  whale.  She  suckles  and 
nurses  them  with  the  greatest  affection,  and  takes  them 
with  her  wherever  she  goes ;  when  pursued,  she  carries 
them  on  her  back,  and  supports  them  with  her  fins;  when 
wounded,  she  will  nor  rc//?jyM?5A  her  charge  ;  and  when 
obliged  to  plunge  in  the  midst  of  her  agonies,  will  clasp 
them  more  closely,  and  sink  with  them  to  tlie  bottom. 

It  is  curioiis  to  remark  what  sagacity  the  firmy  iiibes 
display  in  seeking  out  the  most  proper  places  for  depositing 
iheir  spawn.  Tiie  salmon,  in  her  journey  up  a  river  will 
suffer  no  obstacle,  that  she  can  possibly  surmount,  to  op- 
pose her  progress  to  the  place  of  her  destination  ;  and  in 
order  to  attain  it,  will  spring  over  cataracts  several  feet 
high.  In  going  upwards,  she  will  keep  at  the  bottom, 
where  the  ciurent  is  weakest,  and,  when  she  returns,  will 
avail  herself  of  its  strength  at  the  top  by  swimming  near 
its  surface. 
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The  migration  of  the  different  kinds  of  fishes  is  truly 
astonishing;  and  it  should  make  us  grateful  to  the  provi- 
dence of  God  to  reniark,  that  it  is  when  plump  and  in  sea- 
son for  eating  that  they  are  taught  instinctively  to  throng 
our  bays  and  creeks,  while  they  disperse  to  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  ocean  when  lean  and  emaciated.  "Who  bids 
these  creatures  evacuate  the  shores,"  says  a  popular 
writer,  "and  disperse  themselves  into  all  quarters  when 
they  become  worthless  and  unfit  for  our  service?  Who 
rallies  and  recalls  the  undisci|)lined  vagrants,  as  soon 
as  they  are  improved  into  desirable  food  1  who  ap- 
points the  very  scenes  of  our  ambush  to  be  the  places  of 
their  rendezvous,  so  that  they  come  like  volunteers  in(o 
our  nets  ?  Sun^ly,  the  furlough  is  signed,  the  summons 
issued,  and  the  point  of  re-union  settled  by  a  Providence 
ever  indulgent  to  mankind  ;  ever  studious  to  treat  us  with 
dainties,  and  load  us  with  benefits.  " 

At  the  time  the  land  crabs  of  the  West  Indies  arrive 
upon  the  coast  to  deposit  their  eggs,  numerous  fishes  of 
different  kinds  punctually  attend,  as  if  advised  of  the  exact 
period  when  they  might  expect  their  annual  supply.  The 
lamprey  makes  holes  in  the  gravelly  bottom  of  the 
river  previous  to  depositing  her  ova.  A  curious  circum- 
stance has  been  observed  relative  to  the  young  sharks, 
that,  when  pursued,  they  will,  on  the  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, take  refuge  in  the  belly  of  the  mother.  The  ink- 
fish  seems  to  be  well-informed- of  the  use  she  ought  to 
make  of  her  natural  bottle,  and,  when  pursued,  discharges 
its  contents  in  the  way  of  her  foe.  There  is  a  species  of 
star-fish,  which,  like  the  spider,  spreads  out  its  net  to  en- 
tangle \U  unwary  victim.    And  the  little  thresher,  in  order 
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to  gel  the  belter  of  his  formidable  antagonir^t,  tumbles  head 
over  tail,  and  falls  ilovvn  with  astonishing  force  on  the 
back  of  the  whale,  while  liis  ally,  the  sword-fish,  wounds 
him  from  underneath. 

Book  of  J^ature. 


LESSON  viir. 

THE  USES  OF  AMMALS 

Quadrupeds. — The  uses  of  Quadrupeds  are  so  various, 
that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  naming  only  a  few 
of  them.  Of  what  great  utility  for  the  purposes  o{  agri- 
culture, travelling,  industry,  and  commerce,  is  that  docile 
and  tractable  animal,  the  horse  !  In  what  a  variety  of 
ways  do  the  ox  and  the  sheep  admiiisler  to  our  wants? 
And  happily  for  the  world,  these  creatures  are  ir.habitants 
of  all  countries,  from  the  polar  circle  to  the  equator. 
Goats,  in  many  of  the  mountainous  paits  of  Europe,  con- 
stitute the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants:  they  lie  upon  their 
skins,  convert  their  milk  into  cheese  and  butter,  and  feed 
upon  their  flesh.  The  rein-deer,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
icy  regions,  supply  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goat.  The  camel  is  to  the  Arabian 
what  the  rein-deer  is  to  the  Laplander.  The  flesh  of  the 
elk  is  palatable  und  nutritious,  and  of  his  skin  the  North 
American  Indians  make  snow-shoes  and  canoes.  The 
elephant,  in  warm  countries,  is  useful  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  draws  as  much  as  six  horses ;  wild  male  ele- 
phants are  also  frequently  hunted  and  ki  led  on  account  of 
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their  tusks,  which  constitute  the  ivory  oi  commerce.  What 
an  unwearied  pattern  of  unremitting  exerlion  nx\\\  fidelity 
is  that  invaluable  animal,  the  shepherd's  dog  !  whatAt/manc 
and  excellent  life-]>refervers  are  the  Newfoundland 
species  ;  and  what  sagacious  guides  and  safe  conductors 
are  that  useful  breed,  trained  in  the  Alpine  soHtudes  to 
carry  provisions  to  the  bewildered  traveller,  and  lead  his 
steps  to  the  hospitable  convent !  To  what  a  number  of 
depredators  would  our  substance  be  exposed,  were  it  not 
for  that  convenient  and  agile  animal,  the  cat  !  The 
ichneumon  is  to  the  Egyptians,  in  several  respects,  what 
the  cat  is  to  us.  Animals  of  the  weasel  kind  furnish  us 
with  a  number  of  rich  and  valuable  furs;  the  civet,  the 
genet,  and  the  musk,  with  a  supply  of  perjumes ;  the 
beautiful  skin  of  the  tiger  decorates  the  seats  of  justice  of 
the  mandarins  of  the  East :  the  flesh  of  the  white  bear  is 
ealen  by  the  Greerdander  ;  that  of  the  leopard  is  much 
relished  by  the  African  ;  and  the  lion,  even  the  lion,  the 
living  tomb  of  so  many  creatures,  is  at  last  frequently 
eaten  by  the  negroes. 

Birds. — The  uses  of  the  poultry  kind,  especially  of 
such  as  are  domesticated,  are  too  obvious  to  be  enumer- 
ated :  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  tiie  common 
hen,  if  well  supplied  with  food  and  water,  is  said  to  lay 
sometimes  two  hundred  eggs  in  a  year ;  and  the  fecundity 
of  the  pigeon,  in  its  domestic  state,  is  so  great,  that  from  a 
single  pair  nearly  fifteen  thousand  may  be  produced  in 
four  years.  The  flesh  of  ihe  grouse  kind  is  esteemed  for 
its  delicacy.  The  peacock,  in  some  countries,  is  consider- 
ed a  luxury.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  for  its  singular 
plumage  that  man  has  been  tempted  to  follow  the  ostrich 
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in  its  deocrt  retreat  ;  but  some  of  the  African  tribes  are 
also  very  fond  of  its  flesh,  and  its  strength  and  swiftness 
veem  to  render  it  very  fit  for  the  purposes  of  travelling 
and  carrying  burclens.  If  in  the  feathery  tribes,  some 
appear  to  be  formed  to  please  us  with  the  lieauty  of  their 
plumage,  as  the  goldfinch,  the  bullfinch,  and  the  hum- 
mingbird ;  others,  as  the  thrush,  the  blackbird,  and  the 
canary,  delight  us  with  the  melody  of  their  song.  The 
lark  soars  aloft  and  salutes  the  new-born  day  with  his 
cheerful  notes.  The  nightingale  soothes  the  weary 
laborer,  as  he  returns  from  his  daily  toil,  by  its  fascinat- 
ing strains.  The  little  robin,  in  return  for  the  protection 
our  fences  have  afforded  him,  exerts  himself  to  render  the 
hedges  vocal  in  soft  and  lender  melodi/.  The  swallow,  as 
if  sensible  of  the  undisturbed  possession  she  has  been  al- 
lowed to  take  of  our  windows  and  roofs,  during  the  time 
of  her  necessities,  catches  upon  the  wing  a  multitude  of 
flies,  gnats,  and  beetles,  and  thus  frees  us  from  a  number  of 
troublesome  vermin  before  she  bids  us  farewell.  Birds  of 
the  rook  and  pie  kind,  although  a  noisy  and  chattering 
tribe,  may  be  of  infinitely  more  use  than  we  are  able  to 
discover,  by  the  destruction  of  grubs,  worms,  and  eggs  of 
vermin  ;  and  the  common  carrinn-crow  may  be  no  less  ne- 
cessary in  our  climate,  than  the  vulture  in  Egypt  and  the 
ossifrage  in  Syria.  In  many  warm  countries,  the  vulture 
is  of  singular  use.  Numerous  flocks  of  them  are  always 
hovering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Grand  Cairo;  and  for 
the  services  the  inhabitants  experience,  by  these  animals 
devouring  the  carrion  and  filth  of  that  great  ciiy,  which  in 
such  a  sultry  climate,  would  otherwise  soon  putrefy  and 
corrupt  the  air,  they  are  not  permitted  to  be  destroyed. 
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The  ossifrage  of  tlie  woods  of  Syria  and  Egypt  feeds  on 
the  dead  carcasses  of  fowls  and  reptiles. 

Insects. — From  the  number  of  Hnimals  in  the  tJiSerent 
elements  and  regions  of  existence,  which  prey  upon  in- 
sects, we  are  almost  led  to  infer,  that  the  principal  object 
which  the  Creator  had  in  view  in  forming  them,  was  the 
subsistence  of  the  larger  orders  of  creatures ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  seem  to  show  that  some  of  these  also 
contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  service  of  man.  By 
the  labors  and  exertions  of  the  bee,  we  are  provided  with 
stores  of  honey  and  wax.  The  seemingly  contemptible 
little  silk-worm  presents  us,  in  its  passage  from  the  cater- 
pillar to  ihe  sleeping  state,  with  materials  for  constituting 
our  most  costly  raiment.  The  cantharides,  or  Spanish 
flies,  are  of  incalculable  mjoorfrmce  as  the  basis  of  blister- 
ihg  plaster,  and  also  as  an  internal  remedy  in  several  dis- 
eases ;  and  the  cochineal  furnishes  us  wnth  a  rich  and 
beautiful  dye. 

Reptiles. — It  has  already  been  hinted  that  some  ani- 
mals of  prey  are  of^  the  greatest  service,  by  devouring 
these  substances,  which,  if  lefilo  rot  unburied,  would  cor- 
rupt the  atmosphere.  Amongst  animals  ofthis  description, 
we  may  undoubtedly  reckon  the  race  of  serpents;  and 
whether  we  consider  the  fitness  of  their  bodies  for  enter- 
ing the  dens,  caves,  and  holes  of  the  earth,  or  their  vora- 
cious appetite  for  this  sort  of  food,  in  common  with  rep- 
tiles of  an  inferior  order,  we  must  certainly  allow  that  they 
are  wonderfully  adapted  for  the  purpose.  This,  then,  is 
one  very  important  use  which  they  serve :  besides  help- 
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ing  to  rid  the  eorih  of  a  vast  number  of  the  smaller  obnox- 
ious vermin,  they  finil  their  way,  with  the  greatest  ense. 
into  the  most  secret  recesses  o\  putrefaction,  and  destroy 
those  noisome  carcar^ses,  to  which  the  other  large  animals 
of  similar  tastes  could  not,  by  the  peculiar  btructure  of  their 
bodies,  have  had  access.  The  use  of  the  leech,  another 
of  the  reptile  tribe,  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 

Fishes — Some  of  the  tribes  of  fishes  may  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  the  water  that  the  carrion  devourers  do 
on  land.  But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  article  of  food  that  the 
tenants  of  the  ocean  are  to  be  prized  ;  and  it  is  matter  of 
thankfulness  that  the  benefits  which  they  impart  are 
most  extensively  diffused.  While  our  lakes,  rivers,  and 
streams  abound  with  these  living  creatures,  the  ocean 
conveys  them  in  myriads  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
presents  the  bounties  of  an  indulgent  parent  to  his  nume- 
rous children,  however  scattered  among  the  i^les  of  the 
sea.  The  turbot  has  been  styled  \\\e  pheasant  of  the  wa- 
ters, on  account  of  its  exquisite  relish;  the  sturgeon  has' 
been  denominated  a  royal  luxury;  and  while  the  salmon 
is  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  great,  the  poor  have  reason 
to  praise  the  Almighty  for  an  abundant  supply  of  cheap, 
wholesome,  and  nutritious  f(X)d,  in  those  proiligious  shoals 
of  herrings  and  pilchards  which  visit  our  coasts.  Nor 
have  we  less  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  incalculable 
number  of  cod  and  other  white  fish  which  are  drawn  from 
the  ocean  ;  and  for  those  inexhaustible  stores  of  cartilagi- 
nous tiat  fish,  which  furnish  the  laborer  with  his  rheap 
repast.  Even  the  great  Greenland  whale,  which  abounds 
in  such  numbers  in  the  northern  ocean,  is  said  to  furnish 
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the  inhabitants  of  those  countries  which  border  on  ita 
haunts  with  a  delicious  luxury  in  the  article  of  food. 
This  fish,  however,  is  better  known  on  account  of  iis  im- 
portance in  furnishing  oil  and  whalebone  ;  every  whale 
yielding  on  an  average,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  barrels 
of  oil  ;  which  with  the  whalebone,  a  substance  taken 
from  the  upper  jaw,  renders  the  creatures  very  valua- 
ble in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  From  the  cachalot 
we  derive  that  valuable  commodity,  spermaceti ;  and  am- 
bergris, the  sweetest  of  perfumes,  is  also  frequently  found 
in  this  animal.  The  skins  of  sharks  and  dog-fish  are  con- 
verted into  shagreen.  From  a  species  of  the  sturgeon  we 
are  supplied  with  isinglass,  aud  also  with  a  kind  of  food 
called  caviare,  in  great  request  in  Russia. 

Shell  fish  furnish  so  much  of  their  food  to  the>iarger 
orders  of  the  finny  tribe,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  inlets,  it 
would  almost  appear  that  they  were  called  into  existence 
for  that  purpose.  But  many  of  them  also  contribute  to 
the  sui)sistence,  comfort,  and  luxury  of  the  human  race* 
The  hawk's-bill  turtle  is  valued  on  account  of  its  shell, 
from  which  beautiful  snuffboxes  and  other  trinkets  are 
formed.  The  green  turtle,  as  a  wholesome  and  highly 
delicious  food,  has  become  such  a  valuable  article  in  com,- 
merce,  that  our  West  India  vessels  are  now  generally 
fitted  up  with  conveniences  for  importing  them  alive. 
Among  the  shell-fish  on  the  Waterford  coast,  the  murex, 
which  yielded  the  Tyrian  purple,  is  said  to  exist.  The 
oyster  is  much  prized  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour ;  in 
one  species  of  it  is  also  found  that  beautiful  substance 
called  pearl.  The  pearls  are  searched  for  by  divers,  who 
sometimes  descend  from  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  each  bringing 
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up  a  net  full  of  oysters.  The  pearl  is  most  commonly 
attached  to  the  inside  of  the  shell,  but  is  most  perfect  when 
found  in  the  animal  itself. 

Book  of  Jfaiure. 


LESSON  IX. 

CLOTHING  FROM  ANIMALS. 

In  the  hide  of  an  animal,  the  hair  and  skin  are  two 
entirely  distinct  things,  and  must  be  considered  separately 
as  materials  for  clolhing.  The  hair  of  quadrupeds  differs 
much  in  fineness.  It  is  chiefly  the  smallerspecies  which 
are  provided  with  those  soft,  thick,  glossy  coverings  that 
bear  the  name  of  fur,  and  they  are  found  in  the  greatest 
perfection  where  they  are  most  wanted,  that  is  in  the 
coldest  countries.  They  form  indeed  the  riches  of  those 
dreary  wastes  which  produce  nothing  else  for  human  use. 
The  animals  most  esteemed  for  their  fur  are  of  the  weasel 
kind  ;  the  glutton,  the  marten,  the  sable,  and  the  ermine. 
Fur  is  either  used  growing  to  the  skin,  or  separated  from 
it.  In  its  detached  state  it  is  usually  employed  in  making 
a  stuft' called  felt.  The  scales  of  the  hair  are  so  disposed, 
that  they  make  no  resistance  to  the  finger  drawn  along  the 
hair  from  the  root  to  the  point,  but  cause  a  roughness  and 
resistance  in  a  contrary  direction.  From  this  property, 
hairs  when  beaten  or  pressed  together,  are  disponed  to 
twist  round  each  other,  and  thus  to  cohere  into  a  mass. 
It  is  in  the  manufacture  of  hats  that  felting  is  chiefly  prac- 
tised ;  and  the  fur  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  of  the 
beaver,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare. 
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Wool  differs  from  common  hair,  in  being  moi-e  soft  an'^ 
supple  and  more  disposed  to  curl.  These  properties  it 
owes  to  a  degree  of  unctuosity,  or  greasiness,  which  is 
with  difficully  separated  from  it.  The  whole  wool,  as 
taken  from  the  animal's  body,  is  called  a  fleece.  The 
first  operation  this  undergoes  is  that  of  picking  and  sorting 
into  the  different  kinds  of  wool  of  which  it  is  composed. 
These  are  next  cleansed  from  marks  and  slains,  and  freed 
from  their  offensive  greasiness.  The  wool  is  then  de- 
livered to  the  wool-comber,  who,  by  means  of  iron-spiked 
combs  draws  out  the  fibress  smooths  and  straightens  ihem, 
separates  the  refuse,  and  !)rings  it  into  a  state  fit  for  the 
spinner.  The  spinner  forms  the  wool  into  threads  which 
are  more  or  lesstwi>ted,  according  to  the  manufacture  for 
which  they  are  designed :  the  more  twisted  forming 
worsted,  the  looser  yarn.  The  kinds  of  stuffs  made  wholly 
or  partly  of  wool  are  extremely  various  5  and  Great  Bri- 
tain produces  more  of  them,  and  in  general  of  better  qua- 
lity, ihan  any  other  count-ry.  A  more  perfect  manufacture 
than  our  broad-cloths;  with  respect  to  beauty  and  utility, 
cannot  easily  be  conceived.  The  threads  in  it  are  so 
concealed  by  a  fine  nap  or  down  raisevi  on  the  .surface, 
and  curiously  smoothed  and  glossed,  that  it  looks  more  like 
a  rich  texture  of  nature's  forming,  than  the  work  of  ihc 
weaver.  Wool,  in  common  with  otheranimal  substances, 
takes  a  dye  better  than  any  vegetable  matters.  Our 
cloths  are  therefitre  made  of  every  hue  that  can  be  de- 
sired ;  but,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  the  dyer,  they  are  first 
freed  from  all  greasiness  and  foulness  by  the  oi>eration  of 
fulling,  in  which  the  cloths  are  beaien  by  heavy  mallets 
as  they  lie  in   water,   with   which  a  quantity  of  fuller's 
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enrlh  has  been  mixed.     This  earth  unites  witli  the  greasfy 
matter  and   renders  it  pohible  in   water  j  so  that  by  cin- 
tiiuialiy  supplying  fre?h  streanns  while  the  beating  is  going 
on,  all  the  foulness  is  at  length  carried  olT.     The  opera- 
tion of  fulling  has  the  furlber  effect  of  thickening  the  cloth, 
and  rendering  it  more  fiim  and  compact,  by   mixing  the 
ihreads  with  each  other,  something  in   the   manner  (>f  a 
felt.     The  cloths  of  inferior  fineness  are   mostly  called 
narrow   cloths.     Some  of  those    used  for  great-coats,  by 
theirsubstance  and  shaij^iness,  resemble  the  original  fleece, 
or  rather  the  fur  of  a  bear,  and  render  unnecessary  tl>e 
use  of  I'urred  garments.     Indeed,  with  ihe  sitgle  material 
of  wool,  art  has  been  able  much  better  to  suit  the  different 
wants  of  man  in  his  clotliing,  than  can  be  done  by  all  the 
productions  of  nature.     What  could  be  so  comfortable  (or 
OUT  beds  as  blankets'?     What  so  warm,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  light,   for   pained  and  palsied   limbs,  as  flatmel  7 
The  several  kinds  of  the  worsted   manufacture  are  excel- 
lent for  that  elasticity  which   makes  them   sit  close  to  a 
part  without  impelling  its  motions.     This  quality  is  par- 
ticularly observatile  in  stockings  made  of  worsted.     Even 
the  thinnest  of  the  wooWen  fabrics  possess  a  considerable 
degree  of  warmth,  as  appears  in  shawls.    The  real  shawls 
are  made  of  the  fine  wool  of  Thibet,  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Asia  ;  but  they  have  been  very  well  imitated  by  the  pro- 
duct of  some  of  our  English  looms.     Carpeting  is  another 
article  made  of  wool,  equally  appropriated  to  luxury. 

Men  must  have  been  far  advanced  in  the  observation 
of  nature,  before  they  found  out  a  material  for  clothing  in 
the  labors  of  a  caterpillar.  China  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  country  to  make  use  of  the  web  spun  by  the  silk- 
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worm.  This  crcaiuns  vvhicli,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  a  kind 
of  moth,  is  hatched  from  the  egg,  in  the  form  of  a  cater- 
pillar, and  passes  from  that  state  successively  to  tho^e  of 
a  chrysalis,  and  of  a  winged  insect.  While  a  caierpillar 
it  eats  voraciously,  its  proper  and  fivorite  food,  being  the 
leaves  of  the  different  species  of  mulberry.  By  this  diet 
it  is  not  only  nourished,  but  is  ennbled  to  lay  up,  in  re- 
ceptacles within  its  body,  formed  for  the  piirpo:;e,  a  kind 
of  transparent  glue,  which  has  the  property  of  hardening 
as  soon  as  it  comes  into  the  air.  When  arrived  at  full 
maturity,  it  spins  itself  a  web  out  of  this  gluey  matter, 
within  which  it  is  to  lie  safe  and  concealed i\y\r\x\g  its  trans- 
foriTiation  into  the  helpless  and  motionless  state  of  a  chry- 
salis. The  silkworm's  web  is  an  oval  ball,  called  a  cocoon, 
of  a  hue  varying  from  light  striivv  colour  to  full  yellow, 
and  consisting  of  a  single  thread  wound  round  and  round, 
so  as  to  make  a  close  and  impenetrable  covering.  The 
thread  is  so  very  fine,  that  when  unravelled,  it  has  been 
measured  to  seven  hundred  or  one  thousand  feet,  all  rolled 
within  the  compass  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  a  state  of  nature, 
the  silk-worm  makes  its  cocoon  upon  the  mulberry-tree 
itself,  when  it  shines  like  a  golden  fruit  among  the  leaves; 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  China,  and  other  warm  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  it  is  still  suffered  to  do  so,  the  cocoons 
beinggathered  from  the  trees  without  further  trouble.  But, 
in  even  the  warmest  climates  of  Europe,  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  in  spring,  when  the  worms  are  hatched, 
will  not  permit  the  i earing  of  them  in  the  open  air.  They 
are  kept,  therefore,  in  warm  but  airy  rooms  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  and  are  regularly  fed  with  mulberry-leaves 
till  the  period  of  theii-  full  growth.     As  this  tree  ie  one  of 
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the  latest  in  leafing,  silk-worms  cannot  advantageously  be 
reared  in  cold  climates.  During  their  growth,  they 
several  times  shed  their  skin,  and  many  die  under  this 
operation.  At  length  they  become  so  full  of  the  silky 
matter,  that  it  gives  them  a  yellowish  tinge  and  they 
cease  to  eat.  Twigs  are  then  presented  to  them  on  little 
stages  of  wicker-work,  on  which  they  immediately  begin 
to  form  their  webs.  When  the  cocoons  are  finished,  a 
small  number,  reserved  for  breeding,  are  sufl'ered  to  eat 
their  way  out  in  their  butterfly  stale;  and  the  rest  are 
killed  in  the  chrysalis  state,  i)y  exposing  the  cocoons  to 
the  heat  of  an  oven.  The  next  business  is  to  wind  off 
the  silk.  After  separating  a  downy  matter  from  the  out- 
side of  the  cocoon,  called  floss,  they  are  thrown  into  warm 
water;  and  the  ends  of  the  threads  being  found,  several 
are  joined  together,  and  wound  in  a  single  one  upon  a 
reel.  This  is  the  silk  in  its  natural  slate,  called  raw  silk. 
It  next  undergoes  some  operations  to  cleanse  and  render 
it  more  supple:  at'ter  which  it  is  made  into  what  is  called 
organzine,  or  thrown  silk,  being  twisted  into  thread  of 
such  diflerent  degrees  of  fineness  as  are  wanted  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures.  This  is  done  in  the  large  way  by 
mills  of  curious  construction,  which  turn  at  once  a  vast 
number  of  spindles,  and  perform  at  the  same  time  the 
processes  of  unwinding,  twisting,  reeling,  &c.  The  largest 
and  most  complicaieii  machine  for  this  purpose  in  Eng- 
land is  at  Derby,  the  model  of  which  was  clandestinely 
brought  from  Italy,  where  all  the  branches  of  the  silk 
manufacture  have  long  flourished.  The  excellence  of 
silk,  as  a  material  for  clothing,  consists  in  its  strength, 
lightness,  lustre,    and  readiness  in   taking  dyes.     When 
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little  known  in  Europe,  it  was  highly  prized  for  its  rarity  : 
it  is  now  esteemed  for  its  real  beauty  and  other  valuable 
qualities.  As  it  can  never  be  produced  in  great  abundance, 
it  must  always  be  a  dear  article  of  clothing.  The  fabrics 
of  silk  are  very  numerous,  and  almost  all  devoied  to  the 
purposes  of  show  and  luxury.  In  thickness  they  vary 
from  the  finest  gauze  to  velvet,  the  pile  of  which  renders 
it  as  close  and  warm  as  fur.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  silk  manufactures  are  the  glossy  satin  ;  the  elegant 
damask,  of  which  the  flowers  are  of  the  same  hue  with 
the  piece,  and  only  show  themselves  from  the  difference 
of  shade  ;  the  rich  brocade,  in  which  flowers  of  natural 
colors,  or  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  are  interwoven  ;  and 
the  infinitely  varied  ribands.  It  is  also  a  common  ma- 
terial for  stockings,  gloves,  buttons,  string-;,  &c.,  in  which 
its  durability  altnoi-t  compensates  for  its  dearness.  Much 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  sewing,  no  other  thread  ap- 
proaching it  ill  strength.  Silk^  in  short,  bears  the  same 
superiority  among  clothing  materials  that  gold  does  among 
metals  ;  it  gives  an  appearance  of  richness  wherever  it  is 
employed,  and  confers  a  real  value.  Even  the  refuse  of 
silk  is  carefully  collected,  and  serves  for  useful  purposes. 
The  down  about  cocoons,  and  the  waste  separated  in  the 
operations  raw  silk  undergoes,  are  spun  into  a  coarser 
thread,  of  which  very  serviceable  stockings  are  made  ; 
and  the  interior  part  of  the  cocoon  is  reckoned  the  best 
material  for  making  artificial  flowers. 

Whilst  the  covering  of  the  skins  of  animals  affords  a 
valuable  material  for  clothing,  the  skin  itself  is  not  less 
useful.  It  requires,  however,  greater  previous  prepara- 
tion.    It  is  necessary  to  impregnate  it  with  a  matter  capa- 
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hie  of  preserving  it  from  putrefaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  it  in  a  slate  of  flexibility  and  suppleness. 
When  this  is  effected,  the  skin  becomes  leather,  a  sub- 
stance of  the  highest  utility,  as  well  in  clothing  as  for 
numerous  other  purposes.  The  principal  operation  in  the 
preparation  ol  leather  is  tanning.  The  hide  taken  off 
with  line  care  by  the  skinner,  is  first  thrown  into  a  pit 
with  water  alone,  in  order  to  free  it  from  dirt.  After  lying 
a  day  or  two,  it  is  placed  upon  a  solid  half-cylind>'r  of 
stone,  c;i!led  a  beam,  wh/n  it  is  cleared  of  any  adhering 
lilt  or  flesh.  It  is  then  put  into  a  pit,  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  liuie  find  water,  in  which  it  is  kept  about  a  fort- 
night. The  intent  of  this  is  to  swell  and  thicken  the  hide, 
and  to  loosen  the  hair.  Being  now  replaced  upon  the 
beam,  the  hair  is  scraped  off,  and  it  is  next  committed  to 
the  mastering  pit.  The  contents  of  this  are  some  animal 
dung  (pigeon's  is  preferred)  and  water,  and  its  operation  is 
to  reduce  that  thickening  which  the  lime  had  given.  After 
this  is  effected,  it  is  again  cleansed  on  the  beam,  and  is  then 
put  into  the  proper  tanning  liquor,  called  ooze,  which  is 
an  infusion  of  coarsely-powdered  oak-bark  in  water.  The 
bark  of  the  oak,  as  well  as  every  other  pan  of  it,  abounds 
in  strongly  astringeni  matter ;  and  it  is  the  thorough  im- 
pregnation with  this  which  preserves  the  hide  from  decay 
or  putrefaction.  When  at  length  it  is  thought  to  have 
imbibed  enough  of  the  astringent  matter,  the  hide  is  taken 
out  and  hung  upon  a  pole  to  drain,  after  which  it  is  put 
upon  a  piece  of  wood  with  a  convex  surface  called  a 
horse,  on  which  it  is  stretched  and  kept  smooth  and  even. 
Finally  it  is  taken  to  the  drying-house,  a  covered  building 
with  apertures  for  the  free  admission  of  air  ;  and  it  is  there 
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hung  up  till  it  becomes  coui|iletely  ory  ;  and  thus  the  pro- 
cess of  tanning  is  finished.  From  the  tanner  the  hide  or 
skin  is  consigned  to  the  currier,  whose  art  is  furlher 
necessary  in  order  to  make  it  perfect  leather.  He  first 
soaks  it  thoroughly  in  water,  and  then  j. laces  it  upon  a 
beam  made  of  hard  wood,  with  one  siile  sloping  and 
polished.  He  lays  it  with  the  grain  side  or  thiif  on 
which  the  hair  grew,  inwards,  and  the  flesh-side  outwards. 
He  then  with  a  broad  two-edged  knife,  having  a  handle 
at  each  end,  shaves  or  pares  the  hide  on  the  latter  side,  till 
all  its  inequalities  are  removed,  and  it  is  reduced  to  the 
degree  of  thinness  required  for  use.  After  this  operation, 
it  is  again  put  into  water,  then  scoured  and  rul)bed  with  a 
polished  stone.  It  is  next  besmeared  with  a  kind  of  oil 
procured  from  sheep  or  deer  >kin,  or  made  by  boiling  train 
oil  and  tallow  together,  with  a  view  to  soften  or  supple  it. 
A  great  part  of  its  moisture  is  then  evnporaiedhy  hanging 
it  up  in  a  drying-h()U>e  for  some  days  ;  and  it  is  further 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  or  to  the  heat  of  a  stove.  It 
is  then  differently  treated,  according  as  il  is  meant  to  be 
blacked  or  staine  1,  or  not.  Without  entering  into  minute 
particulars,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  the  astringent 
principle  with  which  the  leather  has  been  impregnated  in 
the  tanning  renders  nothing  necessary  except  the  solution 
of  vitriol  of  iron,  at  once  to  strike  a  good  black.  This  is 
laid  on  with  a  brush,  generally  on  the  grain  side  of  the 
leather,  and  it  afterwards  undergoes  the  operation  of  giving 
it  that  roughness  which  is  called  ihe  grain.  This  is  per- 
formed by  rubbing  it  in  all  directions  with  a  fluted  board. 
When  leather  is  blackened  on  the  flesh  side,  the  colour  is 
given  by  a  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  oil. 
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Such  is  the  manner  in  which  leather  is />rf>;)c/rc(/  for  the 
malting  of  s-hoes  and  boots,  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
uses  of  this  material  ;  and  certainly  no  other  subjtance 
could  so  well  unite  strength  and  suppleness  with  the  pro- 
perty of  keeping  out  water.  The  hides  principally  used 
in  the  shoe-manufacture  are  those  of  neat  cattle,  or  the 
ox  kind.  For  more  delicate  work,  the  skin  of  the  goat, 
dog,  seal,  and  some  other  animals,  are  employed.  These 
are  sometimes  made  into  leathers  by  a  different  mode, 
called  tawing,  which  is  chiefly  practised  upon  kid  skins, 
for  the  manuficture  of  fine  gloves.  The  skin  is  first 
washed  and  then  soaked  in  lime-water,  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  hair  and  grease.  It  is  then  softened  in  warm  water 
and  bran,  and  stretched  out  to  dry,  which  rentiers  it  trans- 
parent. The  preservative  liquor  is  next  applied,  which  is 
here  not  a  vegetable  asiringent,  but  a  solution  of  alum 
and  common  s  dt.  With  this  it  is  impregnated  so  as  to 
admit  of  keeping  in  that  state  for  several  months.  The 
next  operation  is  to  wash  out  tlie  superfluous  salts  with 
warm  waier,  which  must  be  done  with  great  nicely.  Af- 
terwards it  is  moderately  dried,  and  thrown  into  a  tub  in 
which  yolks  of  eggs  have  been  well  mixed  by  heating. 
The  skins  are  trodden  in  this,  till  all  the  egg  is  incorpo- 
rated vvitli  their  subtance,  which  is  thereby  rendered 
more  solid,  and  at  the  same  time  soft  and  pliable. 
Blood  is  sometimes,  for  cheapness,  used  instead  of  eggs; 
but  it  communicates  a  color  which  cannot  entirely  be  dis- 
charged. The  skins  are  then  dried  again,  when  they  be- 
come fit  eith'>r  for  taking  a  dye,  or  for  being  glo>sed,  if 
preserved  white.  The  mode  of  preparing  goat-skins  for 
the  celebrated  morocco  leather  resemble*  thia :  but  tha 
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thickening  matter,  in  which   the  skins  are  troJden,   is  a 
bath  of  white  figs  with  water. 

AlKIN. 


LESSON  X. 

ON  THE  ADAPTATION  OF  PLANTS  TO  THEIR   RESPECTIVK 
COUNTRIES, 

"  A  hundred  thousand  species  of  plants  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth  !"  you  exclaim.  Yes,  and  what  is  more  sur- 
prising still,  every  one  of  these  species  has  its  native  coun- 
try, some  particular  region,  or  peculiar  spot,  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  to  which,  in  its  constitution  and  formation,  it 
is  peculiarly  adapted.  Some  are  formed  to  spring  up  into 
luxuriance  beneath  the  scorching  rays  of  a  tropical  sun  ; 
some  are  so  constituted  as  to  vegetate  beneath  the  snow, 
and  to  withstand  the  severity  of  a  polar  winter  ;  some  are 
made  to  deck  the  valley  with  their  variegated  beauties  ;  and 
some  are  formed  "  to  blush  unseen,  and  waste  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air,''  amidst  Alpine  solitudes  :  but  there 
is  not  one  of  these  numerous  plants  which  has  not  its 
particular  place  assigned  to  it.  It  wouM  be  equally  vain 
to  iittemi't  to  make  ^ome  of  these  vegetable  forms  change 
their  places  (without  a  corresponding  change  of  temper- 
ature) with  impunity,  as  it  would  be  to  make  the  experi- 
ment of  removing  the  finny  inhabitants  of  the  oce.in  from 
their  native  element,  in  onier  to  make  them  harmonize 
and  live  in  comfort  among  the  featherv  tenants  of  the 
grove.  The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity  ai-e  in- 
deed no  less  manifested  in  the  geographical  distribution, 
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than  in  tlie  curiou.-j  |)r()ces.s  observed  in  the  vegetation,  the 
wonderful  strur-tine,  and  other  striking  peculiarities  of 
j)Iants.  We  have  not  room  to  multiply  instances.  But 
where,  it  miy  he  asked,  could  the  dense  woods,  which 
const  liiti'  the  Brazilian  forest,  he  more  appropriately  si- 
tuate I  1  Where  could  the  delightful  vistas,  and  pleasant 
walks,  and  refreshing  nrbours  of  the  many-trunked  banian 
tree  he  better  placed  ?  Where  could  that  numerous  host 
of  natural  umbrellas,  the  family  of  the  palms,  which  over- 
shadow, with  their  luxuriant  and  projecting  foliage,  almost 
every  island,  rock,  and  sand-bank  between  the  tropics, 
display  their  cooling  shades  with  i)etter  etTecl  ?  Where, 
in  short,  could  that  wonderful  exuberance  of  ihe  earth's 
bounty,  the  bread  fruit-tree,  by  which,  in  the  words  of 
Captain  Cook,"  If  a  man  plant  but  ten  trees  in  his  whole 
lifetime,  (and  that  he  may  do  in  an  hour,)  he  will  as 
completely  fulfil  his  duty  to  his  own,  and  to  future 
generations,  as  the  natives  of  our  less  temperate  climate 
can  do  by  ploughing  in  the  winter's  cold,  and  reaping  in 
the  summer's  heat,  as  often  as  these  seasons  return :" 
where,  I  say,  can  this  exuberance  be  more  beneficially 
manifested  tlian  i:i  those  regions  where"  the  same  glow- 
ing beams  of  ilie  sun  thnt  raises  the  plant  into  a  shrub,  and 
the  shrub  into  a  tree,"  render  the  gloo.n  of  the  forest,  and 
the  intervening  screen  of  ihe  overhanging  foliage  so  de- 
sirable, where  the  least  exertion  becomes  oppressive,  and 
coolness  and  ease  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  principal 
wants  of  the  inhabitants?  And  where,  it  may  be  further 
enquired,  could  those  immense  fields,  upon  which  are 
raised  our  variou-;  crops  of  corn,  be  better  made  to  ex- 
pand thi'ir  extensive  surfaces,    and    lay  open  their  trea- 
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sures  to  the  influence  of  the  sun,  thnn  in  tlio>e  temperate 
regions  of  tlie  globe,  where,  instead  of  being  hnrifu!,  a 
moderate  degree  of  labour  is  conducive  to  health,  and 
jhe  agricultural  lal)ourer  goes  forth  to  his  work  in  the 
morning,  and  returns  in  the  evening,  raiher  invigorated 
than  exhausted  by  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  day/ 
If  we  extend  our  views  much  further  to  the  north,  we  may 
in  vain  look  fur  the  spontaneous  luxuriance  of  the  torrid 
zone,  or  the  golden  coloured  fi'dds  of  the  intervening 
climates  ;  but  here  we  shall  find,  what  is  at  once  more 
suitable  to  the  climate  and  the  wants  of  its  inhabitaiiis,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  the  reindeer-lichen,  which  being  forined 
by  nature  to  vegetate  beneath  the  snow,  is  there  found  out 
in  requisite  abundance,  by  that  useful  creature  the  name 
of  which  it  bears,  and  which  is  of  itself  a  treasure  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions.  The  esculent  properties  of 
Iceland-moss  are  now  beginning  to  be  better  understood  ; 
and  in  what  part  of  the  habitable  world  could  this  singu- 
larly nutritious  vegetable  have  been  more  jvdicinvsly  and 
mercifully  made  to  abound,  than  in  that  i>land  of  wonder- 
ful contrasts,  where  die  variab'e  climate  is  often  so  un- 
favorable to  vegetation  of  a  larger  growth,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  husbandman  are  so  repeat>d',y  dissappointed  by  un- 
welcome visitants,  in  the  form  of  icy  particles  floating  in 
the  air  ?  The  pilcher-plant  of  the  eastern,  and  the  milk 
or  row-tree  of  the  western  world,  may  each  of  them  be 
reckoned  among  nature's  wonderful  contrivances,  and  be 
justly  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Being,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  proportion  the 
acts  of  his  bounty  to  the  necessities  and  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures.    The  singular  appendages  which  form  the  extre- 
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miiies  of  the  pitclier-i>lant  are  so  many  urns,  containing  a 
clear,  vvholesotiie,  and  well-tasled  water.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  !id  is  closed,  hut  it  opens  during  tlie  daj-,  when  a 
f)ortion  oftlie  water  evaporates  ;  this,  however,  \s7eplen- 
ished  in  the  night ;  and  each  morning  tlje  vessel  is  full 
and  the  lid  shut.  As  this  plant  grows  in  sulir}'  climates, 
and  is  found  in  the  Island  of  Java,  in  the  most  stony  and 
arid  situations,  how  welcome  and  exhiliratinfr  must  the 
sight  of  it  often  be  to  the  weary  traveller ;  and,  from  the 
marks  of  teeth  upon  the  vessel,  it  has  been  said  that  "it  is 
evident  that  beasts  often  supply  their  wants  at  the  same 
plenteous  sourre."  The  milk  tree,  or  cow-tree,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  its  singular  juice  bears  to 
the  milk  of  animals,  in  place  of  which  M.  Humboldt 
has  seen  it  used  for  every  domestic  purpose,  is  thus  des- 
cribed by  that  enterprising  traveller : — "  I  confess  that 
among  the  great  number  of  curious  phenomena  which  I 
have  observed  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  there  are  few 
which  have  made  a  stronger  impression  on  my  mind  than 
the  cow-tree.  On  the  barren  declivities  of  a  rock  grows 
a  tree,  whose  leaves  are  dry  and  coriaceous;  its  thick 
ligneovs  roots  scarcely  enter  ihe  rock  ;  for  ^everal  nionlhs 
in  the  year  rain  scarcely  waters  its  fan-shaped  leaves  ; 
the  branches  appear  dry  and  dead  ;  but  when  an  incision 
is  made  in  the  trunk,  a  sweet  and  nutritious  milk  flows 
from  it.  It  is  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  that  the  vegetable 
liquid  runs  most  abundantly;  then  the  natives  and  negroes 
are  seen  to  come  from  all  parts,  provided  with  vessels  to 
receive  the  milk,  which  becomes  yellow,  and  thickens  at 
the  surface.  Some  empty  iheir  vessels  under  the  same 
tree;  others  carry  them  home  to  iheir  children.     It  is  like 
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a  shepherd  distributing  to  his  fainily  the  miik  of  his  flock. 
If  those  vviio  possess  these  precioi)S  treos  near  their  habi- 
tation drink  with  so  much  pleasure  iheir  beneficent  juice, 
with  vvh^t  delight  will  the  traveller,  who  penetrates  these 
mountains,  appease  with  it  his  hupger  and  thirst?"  The 
few  instances  here  recorded  moy  serve  as  general  speci- 
mens of  that  wise  ordination,  universally  to  be  observed, 
if  duly  attended  to,  in  the  geographical  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  vegetables. 

Popular  Philosophy. 


LESSON  XI. 

THE  USES  OF  VEGETABLES. 

Trees. — These  6/?/jocnJo//5  specimens  of  creative  power 
spread  not  their  wide-extended  roots,  nor  lift  their  lofiy 
heads,  in  vain.  Beneath  their  cooling  shades  our  flocks 
and  herds  find  a  comfortable  asylum  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  summer  sun  :  the  wild  stragglers  of  the  forcs-t 
have  a  place  of  refuge  among  their  woods  and  thickets, 
whilst  the  feathery  songsters  of  the  grove  build  their  little 
dwelling*  in  security,  and  sing  among  their  branches. 
But  in  what  a  variety  of  respects,  besides  aflbrding  the 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  an  agreeable  slielier  from 
the  mid-day  heat,  are  they  made  subservient  to  the  use  of 
man  !  Some,  as  the  bread-fruit  tree  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  cabbage-tree  of  East  Florida,  the  tea-tree  of  China,  the 
sugar-maple  tree  of  America,  the  coffee-tree  and  sugar- 
cane of  the  West   Indies,  and  the  numerous  luxuriant 
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fiuii-bearing  trees  scallered  over  the  face  of  the  globe, 
contribute  to  our  wants  in  the  form  of  food.  The  foun- 
tain-tree on  one  of  the  Canary  Islands  is  said  by  v<iyager8 
to  furnish  the  inhabitants  with  water  ;  while  the  paper- 
mulberry-tree  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  the  cotton-shrub 
of  America,  provide  us  with  materials  for  clothing.  The 
candleberry-myrtle  presents  the  inhabitants  of  Nankin  with 
a  substitute  for  animal  tallow.  The  salt-tree  of  Chili 
yields  a  daily  supp'y  if  fine  salt.  The  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, clove,  and  pimento,  furnish  us  with  spices.  The 
Jesuil's-bark,  manna,  senna,  and  others,  produce  a  va- 
riety of  simple  but  useful  medicines.  Some  trees  yield  a 
precious  balsam  for  the  healing  of  wounds  ;  son,e  a  quantity 
of  turpentine  and  resin  ;  and  others  give  out  valuable  oils 
and  gums.  Nor  are  trees  serviceable  only  in  a  natural 
state.  By  the  assi.»tance  of  art,  some  are  converted  into 
houses  to  protect  man  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
or  are  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms  for  the  purposes 
of  building  and  domestic  comfort ;  others  raise  the  huge 
fabric  of  the  floating  castle,  or  bulky  merchant  ship,  by 
which  our  shores  are  protected  from  foreign  invasion,  and 
articles  of  industry  and  commerce  transported  to  the  re- 
motest regions. 

Shrubs. — Much  that  has  already  been  said  respecting 
the  utility  of  trees,  may  also  be  applied  to  shrubs;  but 
there  are  three  particulars  in  which  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  differ  from  the  former,  and  on  which  depends  much  of 
their  usefulness  to  man.  The  first  of  these  is  their  stature, 
the  second  their  greater  pliability,  and  the  third  the  prickly 
armour  with  which  mnny  of  them  are  covered.  Some 
shrubs,    as   the    gootelerry,   the   rasp,   and  the    curran 
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bushes,  so  common  in  our  gardens,  gi'dtijy  the  palate, 
and  temper  the  blood,  during  the  summer  months,  with 
agreeable  and  cooling  fruit ;  others,  as  the  rose,  delight 
and  please  the  eye  by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  or,  as 
the  sweet-scented  briar,  regale  the  olfactory  n^.rves  with 
the  fragrance  of  their  perfumes.  But  how  could  these 
several  ends  have  been  accompli?hed,  if,  by  a  more  ex- 
alted exposure,  the  fruit-beanng  bushes  had  placed  their 
treasures  beyond  our  reach,  the  rose  with  its  back  turned 
to  us,  had  been  "  born  to  blush  unseen,"  and  each 
aromafic  shrub,  removed  far  above  the  sense  of  smelling 
had  lilerally  been  left, 

"  To  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

With  regard  to  that  considerable  share  of  pliant  elastici- 
ty possessed  by  some,  how  easily  does  it  admit  the 
branches  to  be  turned  aside,  and  to  resume  their  former 
position,  in  gathering  the  fruit  or  flowers!  and  how  ser- 
viceable does  this  property  enable  us  to  make  some  of 
them  in  the  form  of  hoops,  baskets,  or  wicker-work  of  any 
description  !  while  the  sharp-pointed  prickles  with  which 
they  are  armed,  not  only  serve  as  weapons  of  defence  to 
themselves,  but  furnish  us  with  cheap  and  secure  fences 
against  the  inroads  of  straggling  cattle,  and  the  unwelcome 
intrusion  of  the  unprincipled  vagrard. 

Herbs. — These,  in  an  especial  manner,  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  food  of  man  and  beast,  as  well  as  to  yield 
their  assistance  in  an  infinity  of  ways  ;  and  behold  in 
what  profusion  they  spring  forth  ?  in  what  numerous  bands 
they  appear!  Yonder  a  field  of  golden-eared  wheat  pre- 
sents to  the  view  a  most  prolific  crop  of  what  forms  the 
chief  part  of  the  staff  of  life.  Here  a  few  acres  of  long- 
c 
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bearJeil  bailey  ripen,  to  provide  us  wilii  our  i'avorite 
beverage.  On  the  right  iiaml,  stand  the  tall-growing  and 
slender  oats  and  the  flowering  potatoes,  to  revive  and  nour- 
ish the  hopes  of  the  poor ;  while,  on  the  left,  the  heavy- 
laden  bean,  and  low-rrecping  pea,  in  lengthened  files, 
vegetate  to  furnish  provender  for  our  horses  ;  or  the 
globular  turnip  increases  its  swelling  hulk,  to  lay  up  for 
our  herds  a  supply  of  food,  when  the  softer  herbage  of  tiie 
field  is  locked  up  by  the  congealing  powers  of  winter. 
What  a  spontaneous  crop  of  luxuriant  herbage  do  our 
meadows  present  in  the  appointed  season  !  and  in  what  a 
profusion  of  wholesome  pasture  do  the  nunnerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  cattle  roam  !  Whether  they  frequent  the  soli- 
tary holm  beside  the  still  waters,  or  range  the  pathless 
steep,  still  they  are  followed  by  the  goodness  of  the  Lord, 
Myriads  of  grassy  tufts  spring  up  on  every  side,  and  they 
are  satisfied  out  of  the  treasures  of  Providence.  But  the 
herbaceous  productions  of  the  field  are  not  universally  cal- 
culaied  for  the  purposes  of  food.  In  seme  places  numer- 
ous groups  of  tall,  \.\nn,/Iexi(jlc  i)lants  make  their  appear- 
ance, whose  filmy  coats  being  properly  manufactured,  are 
converted  into  the  most  costly  and  delicate  raiment  5  while 
others  of  a  coarser  texture  furnish  the  mariner  with  wings 
to  his  vessel,  cordage  to  tighten  his  masts,  or  the  ponder- 
ous cable  to  stay  his  bark  in  the  midst  of  ihe ^uctuaiing 
element.  Yet  even  here  their  services  do  not  end,  for 
when  worn  out  in  one  shape  they  assume  another,  and  not 
only  furnish  the  material  from  which  is  formed  the  wrap- 
per of  the  manufacturer,  and  the  package  of  the  merchant, 
but  that  invaluable  article  upon  which  we  write — upon 
which  we  are  able  to  hold  converse  with  friends  at  a  dis- 
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tance — and  by  moans  of  which  man  transmits  his  thoughts 
to  man,  and  generations  unborn  are  enabled  to  hold  con- 
verse with  past  ages.  By  means  of  these  pliant  produc 
tions  we  are  also  supplied  with  a  variety  of  seeds  and  oils, 
of  much  request  in  common  life  ;  and  wherever  disease  is 
known,  ihere,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  medical  herbs 
spring  up  as  antidotes:  some  communicating  their  healing 
virtues  by  the  root,  some  by  the  leaves,  and  others  by  the 
flowers  or  seeds.  A  number  of  these,  and  many  others  of 
the  greatest  utility  in  medicine,  come  forth  in  various  places 
of  the  globe  without  the  aid  of  art,  and  are  found  growing 
wild  among  the  herbs  of  the  field. 

Flowers. — But  for  what  purpose  do  these  charming 
flowers  come  forth  ?  la  it  merely  to  please  our  eyes  with 
the  brilliant  colours,  and  regale  the  sense  of  smelling  with 
their  odoriferous  perfumes,  that  they  unfold  their  fascin- 
ating beauties,  and  emit  their  pleasing  fragrance?  Oris 
it  to  attract  those  numerous  insects  which  swarm  among 
them,  and  riot  amidst  their  liquid  sweets  ?  That  flowers 
were  designed  for  both  these  purposes  is  apparent  from  the 
sensations  which  we  experience  when  we  visit  the  delight- 
ful spots  where  they  grow,  and  from  the  assiduous  eager- 
ness which  the  busy  bee  evinces  in  roaming  from  flower 
to  flower,  to  extract  their  balmy  juices.  But  there  is  an- 
other, and  that  a  most  important  use,  to  which  the  flowery 
tribe  may  be  made  subservient : 

"  In  reason's  ear  they  become  preachers." 
The  upright  philosopher  of  the  land  of  Uz,  and  that  devout 
admirer  of  the  works  of  nature,  David,  king  of  Israel,  both 
took  occasion  to  compare  the  uncertain  tenure  of  human 
life  to  the  frail  and  peri^^hable  state  of  a  flower.     The 
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prophet  Isaiah  represents  the  iransient  glory  of  the 
crown  of  pride  as  being  like  one  of  these  fading  beauties; 
and  our  Saviour  has  demonsiraied  liiat  an  important  les- 
son against  too  anxious  care,  and  pride  in  dress,  may  be 
learned  from  a  right  consideration  of  these  gay  visitants: — 
"  Consider  the  lilies  how  they  grow:  they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin  ;  and  yet,  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

Book  ofJYaivre. 


LESSON  XII. 

CLOTHING  FROM  VEGETABLES. 

The  vegetable  matters  empIo3-ed  for  clothing  are  chiefly 
of  two  kinds;  ihc  fibres  of  plants,  and  the  downy  sub- 
stance in  which  the  seeds  are  sometimes  imbedded.  The 
fibrous  or  stringy  texture  is  very  prevalent  in  vegetables. 
We  see  it  in  the  bark  and  wood  of  trees,  in  the  stalks  of 
green  or  herbaceous  plants,  and  in  the  leaves  of  all.  The 
longer  parallel  fibres  are  held  together  by  shorter  cross 
ones,  forming  a  net  work,  cemented  by  a  glutinous  mat- 
ter. The  ingenious,  though  but  haU-civilized  people  of 
Otaheite  have  discovered  a  method  of  making  tolerable 
cloth  of  the  inner  bark  of  certain  trees,  by  steeping  it  in 
water,  and  then  beating  it  with  a  wooden  mallet.  But 
the  more  artful  way  of  employing  vegetable  fibres  consists 
in  an  entire  separation  of  them  from  the  matter  that  held 
them  together,  reducing  them  to  clean  loose  bundles,  then 
twisting  them  into  threads,  and  lastly,  interweaving  them. 

The  plants  selected  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
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ing  thread  antl  cloth  from  their  fibres  are  chiefly  flax  and 
hemp.  Flax  (in  Latin  linum,  whence  the  word  hnen) 
is  an  annual  plant,  rising  on  a  single  stalk  to  a  moderate 
height,  and  crowned  with  handsome  blue  flowers,  succeed- 
ed by  globular  seed-vessels.  It  is  suffered  to  grow  till 
the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  is  then  plucked  up  by  the  hand, 
laid  in  little  bundles  to  dry,  deprived  of  its  seed-vessels, 
and  then  put  in  pits  of  water  to  rot.  The  purpose  of 
this  part  of  the  process  is  to  dissolve  a  mucilaginous 
matter  which  holds  the  fibres  together,  and  it  is  the  most 
disagreeable  part  of  the  management  of  flax,  as  the  smell 
arising  from  it  while  rotting  is  extremely  offensive,  and 
prejudicial  to  the  liealth.  When  the  flax  has  lain  long 
enough,  it  is  taken  out,  washed,  dried,  then  beaten  with 
mallets,  combed,  and  by  various  other  operations  so  pre- 
pared, that  the  long  fibres  are  got  by  themselves,  clean  and 
loose,  in  which  state  they  are  called  flax  ;  the  shorter  and 
<'oarser  fibres,  separated  by  the  comb,  are  called  tow. 
The  operation  of  spinning,  which  it  next  undergoes,  con- 
sists in  drawing  out,  with  the  fingers,  several  of  the  fibres 
together,  and  twisting  them.  The  product  of  spinning  is 
thread,  which  is  more  or  less  fine  according  to  the  dexter- 
iiy  of  the  spinner  and  the  nature  of  the  material.  Some 
thread,  closer  twisted  than  the  rest,  is  kept  for  needle- 
work, but  the  greater  jiart  is  made  up  in  bundles,  called 
linen-yarn,  nnd  committed  to  the  weaver.  Weaving  may 
be  regarded  as  a  finer  kind  of  matting.  To  perform  it,  the 
threads,  which  form  the  length  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  are 
first  disposed  in  order,  and  strained  by  weights  to  a  proper 
tightness ;  this  is  called  the  warp.  These  threads  are 
divided  by  an  instrument  called  a  reed,  into  two  sets, 
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each  composeJ  of  every  other  thread  ;  and  while,  by  the 
working  of  a  Ireddle,  each  set  is  thrown  allernntely  up 
and  down,  the  cross-threads,  called  the  woo/ or  we//,  are 
inserted  between  them,  by  means  of  a  little  instrument, 
sharp  at  both  ends,  called  a  shuttle,  which  is  briskly  shot 
Irom  one  of  the  weaver's  hands  to  the  other,  placed  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  work,  and  carries  the  thread  with 
it.  This  is  the  simplest  kind  of  weaving  ;  but  numberless 
are  the  additional  contrivances  made  for  all  the  curious 
works  wrought  in  the  loom,  which  have  been  the  objects 
of  human  ingenuity  for  many  ages.  The  linen  fabrics 
are  of  all  degrees  of  fineness,  from  coarse  sheeting  to 
cambric,  almost  emulating  a  spider's  web.  They  are 
brought  to  that  extreme  whiteness  which  we  so  much 
admire,  by  the  process  of  bleaching.  This  consists  in  their 
exposure  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  with  frequent 
watering,  and  often  with  the  help  of  some  acid  liquor, 
which  quickens  the  operation.  The  value  that  can  be 
given  to  a  raw  materia!  by  mnnufacluring,  is  in  few  in- 
stances more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  conversion 
of  flax  into  Brussels  lace,  some  of  which  sells  for  several 
guineas  a-yard. — Indeed,  if  you  look  at  a  plant  of  flax 
growing,  and  then  at  the  frill  of  your  shirt,  you  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  admiration  of  human  skill  and  industry. 
Hemp  is  a  much  taller  and  stronger  plant  than  flax. 
It  has  a  square  rough  stalk  rising  to  the  height  of  five  or 
six  feet,  and  sending  off"  branches,  lis  fibrous  part  con- 
sists in  the  bark  surrounding  the  main  stalk.  Hemp  un- 
dergoes the  same  general  preparations  as  flax  before  it  is 
consigned  to  the  weaver ;  but  being  of  a  stronger  and 
coarser  texture,  it  requires  more  labor  to  gel  the  fine  fibres 
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separateJ  from  ihe  rest.  Hence  it  is  commonly  employed 
in  the  more  homely  manufactures;  it  is  the  principal  ma- 
terial of  sail-clGth,  a  fabric,  the  strength  of  which  is  required 
to  be  proportional  to  tl'.e  violence  it  has  to  undergo  from 
storms  and  tempests  ;  and  it  is  equally  important  to  navi- 
gation, from  its  use  in  making  cordage  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  taken  entirely  in  a  raw  state,  and  twisted  into 
coarse  twine,  which  is  afterwards  united  to  make  rope. 

Whilst  the  inhabitant  of  the  northern  and  temperate 
regions  is  obliged  to  exercise  much  labour  and  contriv- 
ance in  procuring  his  vegetable  clothing  from  the  stalks 
of  plants,  the  native  of  the  fruitful  south  enjoys  the  bene- 
fit of  a  material  presented  in  greater  abundance,  and  in  a 
state  requiring  much  less  preparation  before  it  is  fitted  for 
the  manufacturer.  This  is  cotton,  a  white  woolly  sub- 
stance contained  in  the  seed-pod  of  a  family  of  plants, 
some  of  which  are  annual  and  herbaceous,  others  peren- 
nial and  shrubby.  The  pods,  when  ripe,  open  of  them- 
selves, and  the  cotton  is  plucketl  out  of  them  by  the  fin- 
gers, with  tho  seeds  sticking  to  it ;  these  are  separated  by 
means  of  mills,  which  pull  out  and  loosen  the  down.  It 
is  ihen  in  a  state  fit  to  fee  sent  from  the  pfanter  to  the 
tnnnufacturer.  The  further  operations  it  imdergoes  are 
picking,  carding,  and  roving,  which  last  brings  off  the 
fibres  longitudinally,  in  a  continued  loose  line  ;  these  are 
oext  twisted  and  drawn  out,  so  as  to  m;ike  thread  or  yarn, 
and  the  material  is  then  cons'gned  to  the  weaver.  The 
vast  extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture  m  this  country 
has  caused  these  operations  to  be  performed  by  a  system  of 
complex  machinery,  the  invention  of  the  late  Sir  Richarti 
Arkwright.     The  fabrics  made  from  cotton   are  probably 
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more  various  and  numerous  flian  fjom  any  other  raa- 
tehal.  They  comprehend  stuffs  of  jjII  degrees  of  fineness, 
from  the  transparent  nnislin  of  a  robe,  or  a  turban,  to  the 
thick  plush  and  warm  bed-quilt.  The  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  has,  of  late  years,  been  peculiarly  indebied 
to  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  produces  clothing  for 
people  of  all  ranks,  from  Russia  to  Guinea,  and  unites  ele- 
gance with  cheapness  in  an  unusual  degree.  Great  quan- 
tities of  the  native  fabrics  of  the  East  are  also  imported 
into  Europe.  Some  of  those,  from  excellence  in  the  ma- 
terial, and  incomparable  manual  dexterity  and  patience 
in  the  workmen,  though  made  with  very  simple  machinery, 
equal  in  fineness  and  beauty  anything  of  European  manu- 
facture. The  natives  are  said  to  perform  their  finest 
work  in  rmVist  cool  jilaces  under  ground,  which  makes 
the  cotto*liold  tcigeiher,  so  as  to  draw  out  to  tlie  thinnest 
threads ;  and  the  soft  and  delicate  fingers  of  the  Indian 
women  give  them  sense  of  feeling  to  a  degree  of  nicety 
much  beyond  that  of  Europeans.  It  is  probable  that  cot- 
ton at  present  clothes  more  people  in  the  world  than  any 
other  substance.  Its  peculiar  advantages,  besides  cheap- 
ness, is  the  union  of  warmth  with  lightness,  whence  it  is 
fitted  for  a  great  variety  of  climates.  To  the  hot  it  is  bet- 
ter adapted  than  linen,  on  account  of  its  absorbing  qual- 
ity, which  keeps  the  skin  dry  and  comfortable.  The 
woolliness  of  cotton  gives  a  kind  of  nap  to  the  cloth  made 
of  it,  which  renders  it  soft  to  the  touch,  but  a[)t  to  attract 
dust.  In  the  fine  mutilins  this  is  burned  off  by  passing 
them  beiween  healed  cylinders  with  such  velociiy  as  not 
to  take  fire,  which  considering  the  comhustilily  of  cotton, 
mvist  be  a  verv  nice  operation.  Aikin. 
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LESSON  xiir. 

THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM — STOXES. 

The  mineral  kingdom  is  the  third  and  last  grand  divi- 
sion of  all  bodies  in  nature,  comprehending  under  it  every 
substance  not  included  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms. It  is  generally  divided  into  four  classes,  viz. — 
earths,  salts,  combustibles,  and  metals.  Earthy  minerals 
are  destitute  of  taste  and  smell ;  as  clay,  stones,  flint, 
sand,  crystal,  spar,  gypsum,  alabaster,  chalk,  and  preci- 
ous stones.  Saline  minerals  have  a  pungent  taste  ,  as 
salt,  nitre,  alum,  borax.  Combustible  or  inflammable*?'' 
minerals  are  lighter  than  the  earthy  and  salin&,  and  never 
feel  cold  to  the  touch  ;  aa  bitumen,  sulphur,*black  lead, 
amber  and  coals.  Metallic  minerals  are  cold,  malleable, 
and  fusible,  and  some  of  them  are  distinguished  by  their 
weight  ;  as  platina,  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  &c. 

Stones. — Stones  are  divided  into  two  classes,  earthy 
snd  saline.  Of  the  former,  diamond,  quartz,  crystal,flint, 
and  several  others,  will  scratch  glass  ;  clay,  clay-slate,  mi- 
ca, and  talc  will  not.  Lime  is  a  saline  stone.  The  dia- 
mond, or  adamant  of  the  ancients,  is  the  most  valuable  of 
gems,  and  the  hardest  of  all  known  bodies.  When  pure, 
it  is  perfectly  transparent ;  and  though  for  the  most  part 
colourless,  it  is  sometimes  found  yellow,  green,  blue, 
blackish,  or  rose-coloured.  The  best  diamonds  are 
brought  from  the  East  Indies,  the  principal  mines  being 
in  the  provinces  of  Golconda  and  Bengal.  The  first  dis- 
c2 
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covery  of  diamonds  at  Coulour,  in  the  former  province, 
was  about  two  centwies  ago,  by  a  countryman,  who,  on 
digging  his  ground  to  sow  millet,  accidentally  found  one  of 
these  stones  of  a  large  size.  From  that  period  the  whole 
of  the  adjacent  plain  began  to  be  searched,  to  the  depth  of 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet  ;  and  the  work  was  at  one  time 
so  extensively  pursued,  that  nearly  6000  persons  were 
employed  in  it.  Diamonds  are  likewise  found  in  the  is- 
land of  Borneo,  and  in  several  parts  of  South  America. 
The  following  is  the  method  in  which  they  are  obtained 
from  one  of  the  rivers  in  Brazil : — The  current  is  turned, 
and  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  being  laid  dry,  the  mud  is 
taken  up  and  washed,  by  negroes,  in  places  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  through  which  a  portion  only  of  the  stream 
is  allowed  to  flow.  As  soon  as  all  the  earthy  particles 
have  been  washed  away,  the  gravel-like  matter  that  re- 
mains is  raked  together,  the  stones  are  thrown  out,  and 
what  diamonds  happen  to  be  present  are  found  among  the 
refuse  that  is  left.  Of  all  transparent  substances,  none 
can  be  compared  with  the  diamond  for  brilliancy.  Its 
hardness  is  such,  that  no  steel  instrument  whatever  can 
make  any  impression  upon  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  at  a 
temperature  not  so  high  as  that  which  is  required  for  the 
melting  of  silver,  it  gradually  dissipates  and  burns.  Dia- 
monds have  been  shown  to  consist  principally  of  carbon 
or  charcoal  in  a  pure  and  crystallized  slate.  When  rub- 
bed they  will  attract  bits  of  straw,  feathers,  hairs,  and  other 
small  objects  ;  and  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
immediately  taken  into  a  dark  place,  some  diamonds  will 
appear  luminous.  The  principal  use  of  the  diamond  is 
in  jewellery.     It  is  also  used  by  lapidaries,  for  sliiting 
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hard  stones,  anJ  for  cutting  and  engraving  upon  other 
gems  ;  by  clock-makers  in  the  finer  kinds  of  clock-work, 
and  by  glaziers,  for  cutting  their  glas:i. 

Common  Quartz  is  a  hard  and  foliated  substance,  usu- 
ally of  a  white  or  grey  colour  and  more  or  less  transparent. 
It  is  generally  found  in  shapeless  masses,  which  are  near- 
ly thrice  as  heavy  as  water,  and  (hefradtire  of  which  is 
glassy.  When  crystallized,  it  most  commonly  has  the 
form  of  a  six-sided  prism,  terminated  by  a.  pyramid  of  s'\x 
side^.  This  kind  of  stone  forms  a  constituent  part  of  many 
mountains,  and  is  very  comn3on  in  our  own,  as  well  as  in 
most  other  countries.  It  is  sufiicientiv  hard  to  scratch 
iron  and  steel  ;  and  it  has  the  property,  after  having  been 
several  times  successively  made  red-hot,  and  dipped  into 
water,  of  communicating  to  that  fluid  a  certain  degree  of 
acidity.  Quartz  is  employed,  in  place  of  sand,  for  mak- 
ing the  finer  kinds  of  glass;  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  porcelain.  After  having  been  burnt  and  reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  clay,  and  formed  into 
bricks  for  the  construction  of  glass  furnaces  :  these  are 
capable  of  resisting  the  intense  heat  which  is  requisite  in 
the  fusion  of  glass. 

Rock  Crystal  is  an  extremely  beautiful  kind  of  quartz, 
someiimes  perfectly  transparent,  and  sometinies  shaded 
with  grey,  yellow,  green,  brown,  or  re<l.  It  occurs  in  the 
form  of  crystals  with  six  sides,  each  end  terminated  by  a 
t^ix-sided  prism.  The  name  of  this  substance  was  consi- 
dered by  the  ancients  to  signify  ice,  or  water  crystallized  ; 
and  they  imagined  that  crystal  was  produced  from  a  con- 
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gefation  of  water.  Its  uses  are  numeroBS.  It  is  cut  into 
vases,  lustres,  and  snuiT-baxes  ;  and  many  kinds  of  toys 
of  extremely  beautiful  appeararx^'e  are  made  of  it.  When 
pure  and  perfectly  transparent,  it  is  in  much  request  by 
opticians,  who  make  of  it  those  glasses  for  spectacles 
which  are  called  pebbles,  and  who  use  it  for  various  kinds 
of  optical  instruments.  The  best  crystal  is  imported 
from  Brazil  and  Madagascar,  in  blocks  not  urifrequently 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 

Common  Sand  is  a  gi  anvlated  kind  of  quartz  ;  or  con- 
pisls  of  rounded  grains,  of  small  size,  which  have  a  vit- 
reous or  glassy  surface.  It  is  usually  of  a  white  or  yel- 
lowish colour  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  blue,  violet,  or  black. 
In  the  torrid  regions  of  Africa  and  A.<ia  there  are  im- 
mense tracts  of  desert  covered  only  with  sand,  so  dry 
and  light  as  to  be  moveable  by  the  wind,  and  to  be  form- 
ed into  vast  hills  and  boundless  plains.  These  are  inces- 
santly changing  their  places,  and  frequently  overwhelm 
and  destroy  the  travellers  whose  necessities  require  them 
to  enter  these  dreary  realms.  Sand  has  numerous  uses. 
When  mixed  in  due  proportion  with  lime,  it  forms  that 
hard  and  valuable  cement  called  mortar.  Melted  with 
soda  or  potash,  it  is  formed  into  glass;  white  sand  being 
used  for  the  finer  kinds,  and  coarse  and  more  impure 
sand  for  bottle  glass.  Sand  is  also  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  earthenware ;  and  its  utility  in  various 
branches  of  domestic  economy,  but  particularly  for  the 
Bcouring  and  cleaning  of  kitchen  utensils,  is  well  known. 
In  agriculture,  sand  is  used  by  way  of  manure  for  all  clay- 
ey soils,  as  it  renders  the  soil  more  loose  and  open  than  it 
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ivould  otherwise  be.  The  best  sanil  for  this  purpose  is 
that  which  is  washed  by  rains  from  roaJs  or  hills,  or  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  ijeds  of  rivers.  There  is  a  kind 
of  sand  which  is  naturally  mixed  with  clay,  and  has  the 
name  of  founder's  sand,  from  its  being  chiefly  employed 
in  the  formation  of  moulds,  lo  cast  metals  in. 

Flint  is  a  peculiarly  hard  and  compact  kind  of  stone, 
generally  of  a  smoke-grey  colour  passing  into  greyish, 
white,  reJdish,  or  brown.  It  is  nearly  thrice  as  hea- 
vy as  water,  and  when  broken  will  split,  in  every  di- 
rection, into  pieces  which  have  smooth  surfaces.  It  is 
very  common  in  several  parts  of  England,  generally  among 
chalk,  arranged  in  a  kind  of  strata,  or  beds,  and  in  pieces 
that  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  rounded  or  tubercular. 
The  property  which  flint  possesses  of  yielding  sparks 
whch  struck  against  steel,  has  rendered  it  an  article  of  in- 
dispensable utility  in  the  system  of  modern  warfare.  To 
this  substance  the  sportsman  is  also  indebted  for  a  means 
of  obtaining  his  game.  Flint  is  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  porcelain  and  glass.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
heated  red-hot,  and  in  tliat  state  is  thrown  into  colJ  wa- 
ter. It  is  then  of  a  white  colour  and  capable,  without 
difficulty,  of  being  reduced  to  powder,  either  in  a  mortal 
or  by  a  mill.  After  this  powder  has  been  passed  through 
fine  sieves,  some  oquaforiis  is  poured  upon  it,  to  dissolve 
any  particles  of  iron  which  it  may  have  acquired  in  the 
grinding.  The  powder  is  then  several  times  washed  in 
hot  water,  and  afterwards  dried  for  use.  The  glass  that 
is  manufactured  from  this  substance  is  perfectly  transpa- 
rent and  faultless. 
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Common  Clay,  which  is  found  in  nearly  everj'  country 
in  the  world,  is  sometimes  while,  has  a  blue  or  yellowish 
tinge  or  is  brown  or  reddish.  It  is  the  peculiar  quality 
of  this  substance  to  become  so  hard  that  it  will  even 
strike  fire  vvilh  steel.  The  ductility  of  clay,  and  its  pro- 
perty of  thus  hardening  in  the  fire,  have  rendered  it  an 
article  of  indispensable  uiilily  to  mankind  in  all  civilized 
countries.  It  is  formed  into  eating  vessels  of  almost  eve- 
ry description  ;  plates,  dishes,  cups,  basins,  bowls,  and 
pans  for  kee[)iiig  provisions  in.  For  these  almost  any  kind 
of  clay  may  be  advantngeously  used  :  but  it  is  necessary  to 
mix  it  with  sand,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  vessels 
that  are  made  of  it  more  firm  and  sirong.  Those  that  are 
applied  to  culinary^  and  other  uses,  in  which  it  is  requisite 
for  them  not  to  be  penetrable  by  water,  are  covered  with 
a  glazing.  This  glazing,  fi)r  coarse  ware,  is  sometimes 
made  with  lead,  and  sometimes  by  throwing  a  certain 
portion  of  salt  into  the  furnace.  In  the  formation  of  the 
better  kinds  of  earthenware,  the  clay  is  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  moulded  into  the  requisite  shape  upon  a  hori- 
zontal wheel,  the  inside  being  formed  by  one  hand  of  the 
potter,  and  the  outside  by  the  other,  as  the  wheel  turns 
round.  When  the  pieces  have  been  baked,  they  are  dip- 
ped intoa  glazing  mixture,  consisting  of  white  lead,  ground 
flints  and  water,  and  are  exposed  a  second  time  to  the 
fire.  The  different  colours  of  earthenware  are  obtained  by 
means  of  various  kinds  of  metallic  oxides.  The  coarser 
kinds  of  clay  are  manufactured  into  bricks  for  the  building 
of  houses,  and  tiles  for  the  covering  and"  flooring  of  them. 
These  are  formed  in  moulds  of  the  requisite  shape,  after- 
wards dried  for  some  time  in  the  sun,  and  finally  piled  in 
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kilns,  and  then  baked  to  a  proper  degree  of  hardness.  The 
earth  for  bricks  ought  to  be  s^utliciently  fine,  free  from 
pebblef,  and  not  too  sandy,  whicii  would  only  render  them 
heavy  and  brittle;  nor  ought  it  to  be  entirely  free  from 
sand,  as  this  would  make  them  crack  in  drying.  Clay 
is  a  su'istance  of  inestimable  value  fur  forming  the  bot- 
toms of  pon  l:<,  and  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  canals  and 
resiMvoirs,  to  prevent  water  from  draining  away.  It  also 
composes  in  a  great  measure,  those  tenacious  earths 
calle  I  arable  soils.  What  is  peculiarly  denominated  clay 
land  is  known  by  its  holding  water,  and  not  soon  drying 
when  wetted.  Such  land  requires  much  labour  from  the 
hushandnmn  before  it  can  be  sufficiently  pulverized,  or 
brought  to  a  fit  state  for  being  productive  of  corner  grass. 

Clay-Slate  is  a  kind  of  stone  of  a  foliated  texture,  and 
of  a  greyish,  black,  brown,  green,  or  blueish  colour.  It 
breaks  into  splinters,  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  yields 
generally  a  clear  sound  when  strui-k,  and  is  nearly  ihrice 
as  heavy  as  water.  Vast  and  extensive  beds  of  slate  oc- 
cur in  different  parts  of  the  worlil  :  and  this  mineral  some- 
times constitutes  even  a  principal  portion  of  mountains. 
The  uses  of  slate  are  numerous  and  important;  but  its 
principal  use  is  fi)r  the  roofing  of  houses.  The  kinds 
which  are  preferred  for  this  purpose  are  such  as  have  the 
smoothest  surface,  and  split  into  the  thinnest  plates. 
Dark-  colored,  comj)act,  and  solid  slates  are  manufactur- 
ed into  writing  slates.  In  the  preparation  of  these,  the 
slate  after  it  is  split  of  a  proper  thickness,  is  smoothed 
with  an  iron  instrument.  It  is  then  ground  with  sand- 
stone, slightly  polished  with  tripoli,  (a  kind  of  clay,)  and, 
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lastly,  rubbed  with  charcoal  pov\der,  Slale  pencils  are 
also  made  of  a  particular  kind  of  slate,  which,  on  split- 
ting, falls  into  long  spWniery  fi agmenis.  As  it  becomes 
very  brittle  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  or  frost, 
the  workmen  are  very  careful  to  cover  it  up  and  sprinkle 
it  with  water  as  soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  quarry,  and 
to  preserve  it  in  damp  cellars.  The  pieces  are  afterwards 
split  by  an  instrument  for  the  purpose,  and  ihen  wrought 
into  the  requisite  shape.  In  some  of  the  quarries  in  Der- 
byshire and  Wales,  ihe  slate  is  so  thick  as  to  admit  of  be- 
ing split  into  I;irge  tabular  pieces.  These  are  used  for 
gravestones,  and  for  slabs  for  dairies  and  cellars  :  paving- 
stones  and  mile  stones  are  also  formed  of  them.  When 
sufliciently  solid  for  the  purpose,  slate  is  cut  into  inkstands, 
and  turned  into  vases,  and  fancy  articles  of  various  kinds. 
When  pounded  it  is  advan'ugeously  used  for  cleaning  iron 
and  other  works  in  metal. 

Common  Mica  is  a  mineral  substance  of  foliated  tex- 
ture, which  is  capable  of  being  divided  into  extremely 
thin  leaves  that  have  a  sensible  elasticity,  and  are  trans- 
parent. The  colour  of  mica  is  greenish,  sometimes  nearly 
black,  reddish,  brown,  yellow,  or  silvery  white,  with  oc- 
casionally a  metallic  lustre  on  the  surface.  Mica  is  so 
tfi  as  easily  to  be  scratched;  and  when  dividpd  across 
e  plates,  seems  rather  to  tear  than  to  break.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  abundant  mineral  substances  that  is  known. 
It  not  only  occurs  in  a  massive  and  crystallized  state,  but 
it  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  rocks ;  and  is  found 
filling  up  their  fissures,  or  crystallized  in  the  cavities  of 
the  veins  which  traverse  them.     In  some  countries,  as 
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in  Siberia,  it  is  an  arlicle  of  commerce,  and  is  obtained 
from  mines  lilie  other  minerals.  From  llle^■e  it  is  extract- 
ed by  hammers  and  chisels.  It  is  tiien  washed  to  free  it 
from  the  impurities  which  adhere  to  it ;  split  into  thin 
leaves  or  pieces  ;  and  assorted  into  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  their  goo  Iness,  purity  and  size.  Thin  plates  of 
mica  are  used  in  many  parts  of  Siberia  and  Muscovy, 
and  also  in  Peru,  Mexico,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  supply  the 
place  of  glass  for  windows.  In  the  shipping  of  Russia  it 
is  considered  preferal)le  to  glass,  as  the  concussion  pro- 
duced by  the  firing  of  the  guns  does  not  shatter  it.  It 
may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  horn  in  lanterns,  as 
it  is  not  only  more  transpari^nt,  but  is  not  susceplible  of 
injury  from  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  ha-',  however,  the 
inconvenience  of  soon  i)ecoming  diriy,  and  of  having  its 
transparency  desiroyed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air.  So 
plentiful  is  this  substance  in  Bengil,  that  for  the  value  of 
five  shilling'*  as  nuirh  of  it  may  be  purchased  as  will 
yield  a  dozen  pan^s,  each  measuring  about  twelve  inches 
in  length  and  nine  in  l)readth,  and  so  clear  as  to  allow  of 
ordinary  objects  being  seen  through  them  at  the  distance 
of  twenty  or  thirty  yards. 

Asbestos  (a  species  of  talc)  is  a  greenish  or  silvery 
white  mineral  of  a  fibrous  texture,  which  is  found  in  ma!^- 
mountainous  countries.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  language,  and  signifies  that  which  is  inconsumable. 
This  mineral,  and  particularly  a  silky  variety  of  it,  in  long 
ii\emler  Jilamcnfs,  called  amianthus,  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  They  made  it  into  an  incombustible  kind 
of  doth  in  which  they  burned  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  and 
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hj-  vvhii  h  means  they  were  enabled  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  ashes  without  mixture.  In  the  inanufacture 
of  this  article  they  were  not  able  to  weave  the  asbestos 
alone,  but  in  the  loom  were  obliged  to  join  with  it  linen  or 
woollen  threads,  which  were  afterwards  burned  away. 
Cloth  made  of  amianthus,  when  gieased  or  otherwise 
contaminated  with  dirt,  may  be  cleansed  by  throwing  it 
into  a  bright  fire.  In  this  process  the  stains  are  burned 
out,  and  the  doih  is  restored  to  a  dazzling  white  colour. 
Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  informs  us  that  he  himself 
had  seen  tablecloths,  towels,  and  napkins  of  amianthus 
taken  from  the  table  of  a  great  feast,  thrown  into  the  fire 
and  burned  i)efore  the  company  ;  and  by  this  operation,  he 
says,  they  became  better  cleansed  than  if  they  had  been 
washed.  The  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Siberia  manu- 
facture gloves,  caps,  and  purses  of  amianthus;  and  in  the 
Pyrenees  itis  wrought  into  gir.lles,  ribbons  and  other  articles. 
The  finest  ginlles  are  made  ly  weaving  the  most  beautiful 
and  sWky  Ji laments  with  silver  wire.  The  shorter  fibres 
of  amianthus  have  sometimes  been  manufactured  into 
paper;  but  it  is  too  hard  for  use,  and,  at  any  rate,  would 
be  of  little  service  for  jire^erving  valuable  flocuments  un- 
less we  at  the  same  time  [)o>sessed  fire-proof  ink. 


Lime,  after  it  has  been  freed  from  extraneous  matter 
y  burning,  is  a  mineral  of  a  whitish  colour  and  of  a  pi/n- 
gent,  acrid,  and  caustic  taste.  It  has  the  property  of 
nging  vegetable  blue  colours  into  green,  and  of  corrod- 
ing and  destroying  animal  substances.  The  proce?s  of 
piu'ifying  lime  is  by  burning  it  in  a  large  kind  of  furnace, 
called  a  kil?i,  where  the  lime  stone  and  fuel  are  heaped 
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in  alternate  layers.  After  it  has  u'ldergone  this  process 
it  is  called  guicklime.  The  uses  of  this  mineral  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  The  principal  of  these  is  in  the 
formation  of  mortar  or  cement  for  buildings.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  first  slaked  by  havisig  water  poured  upon  it ; 
a  violent  heat  is  thereby  excited,  and  the  lime  falls  into 
powder;  it  is  then  formed  into  a  kind  of  paste  by  work- 
ing it  with  water  and  sand.  Lime  is  also  used  in  agri- 
culture as  a  manure.  It  is  employed  in  the  refining  of 
sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  and  by  tanners,  in  a 
state  of  solution,  for  dissolving  the  gelatinous  parts  of 
skins,  and  removing  the  hair  from  them.  The  manufac- 
turers of  glue  mix  it  with  that  article,  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  strength,  and  preventing  its  becoming  flexi- 
ble by  the  absorption  of  moisture.  Lime  if  swalloweil 
or  inhaled,  is  a  virulent  poison  :  notwithstanding  which,  it 
is  of  considerable  use  in  medicine. 

IMarble  is  a  compact  and  close-grained  kind  of  lime- 
stone so  hard  as  to  admit  of  being  polished.  It  is  this 
quality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  culcareovs  sub- 
stances. The  principal  use  of  marble  is  for  ornamental 
architecture,  and  sculpture  ;  yet  nearly  all  the  numerous 
kinds  of  it  may  be  burned,  and  thus  converted  into  quick- 
lime. It  was  assigned  as  one  of  th'^  rensons  for  the  re- 
moval of  what  are  commo.ily  called  the  Elgin  Marbles 
from  Athens  to  London,  that  ihe  Turks  were  rapidly  des- 
troying them  for  thai  purpose.  Marble  has  been  known 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  book  of  Esther,  in  the  014 
Testament,  describes  the  palace  of  Ahasuerus  to  have  had 
"pillars  of  marble,"  and  the  pavement  to  have  been  of 
"red,  and  blue,  and  while,  and  black  marble."" 
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Calcareous  Alabaster  is  another  species  of  lime- 
stone deserving  of  notice  on  account  of  ils  formation.  The 
water  wliich  oozes  through  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks 
becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  minute  particles  of 
lime.  This  water,  when  it  has  reached  the  roof  or  side 
of  a  cavern,  is  generally  suspended  for  a  considerable  time 
before  a  drop  of  sufficient  size  to  fall  by  its  own  weight  is 
formed.  In  the  interval  which  thus  elapses^  some  of  the 
particles  of  lime  are.  separateil  from  the  water  and  adhere 
to  the  roof.  In  this  manner  successive  particles  are  at- 
tached to  each  oiher,  until  what  is  called  a  stalactite,  hav- 
ing somewhat  the  a)>pearance  of  an  icicle,  is  formed.  If 
the  water  collects  and  drops  too  rapidly  to  allow  time  for 
the  formation  of  a  stalactite,  it  falls  upon  the  floor  and 
there  forms  an  irregular  lump  of  alabaster,  which  has  the 
name  of  stahiirmite.  In  some  caverns  the  separation  of 
the  calcareous  matter  takes  place  both  at  the  roof  and  on 
the  floor:  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  substance  upon  each 
increasing,  they  meet  and  form  pillars,  sometimes  of 
great  mngnititde.  The  kipd  of  limestone  formed  in  this 
manner  is  what  the  ancients  generally  denominated  ala- 
baster. It  was  employed  by  them  for  the  same  purposes 
as  marble,  being  cut  into  lables,  columns,  vases,  ami  even 
statues.  They  also  used  it  in  the  manufacture  of  boxes 
for  conl;iining  unguents.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  ves- 
sel forme. I  of  this  stone  that  is  meniioned  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew,  where  it  is  said  that  there  came  unto  our 
Saviour  "  a  woinr.n  having  an  alabaster  box  of  precious 
ointment." 


LESSON  XIV. 

SALTS COMBUSTIBLES. 

Soda. — The  soda  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  gea- 
water,  and  from  the  ashes  of  different  kinds  of  plants 
that  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  particularly  from  that  called 
salsoda  which  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  the  coasts 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  and  from  which  it  has 
its  name.  It  is  sometimes  called  barilla,  from  the  salsoda 
being  so  denominated  in  Spain.  This  substance  is  of  es- 
sential use  in  the  arts.  When  melted  with  flint  or  sand, 
it  forms  glass,  and  answers  much  better  for  this  purpose 
than  potash.  In  conjunction  with  oil  and  lime,  it  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  soap  ;  and  it  is  used  as  a 
substitute  for  it  in  the  cleaning  and  bleaching  of  linen, 
flannels,  and  worsted  goods.  If  a  weak  solution  of  soda 
be  poured  into  foul  bottles,  or  casks  in  which  wine  has 
been  long  kept,  it  will  cleanse  them.  It  may  also  be 
successfully  used  for  washing  vessels  in  which  milk  has 
become  acid.  Saddles,  bridles,  and  boot-lops  may  be 
effectually  cleaned  by  means  of  this  liquor,  and  restored 
to  nearly  their  original  color  and  appearance. 

Common  Salt,  though  found  in  some  countries  in  a 
solid  and  massive  state,  is  for  the  most  part  an  artificial 
preparation  from  sea-water,  or  from  the  water  of  salt 
lakes  and  brine  springs.  Scarcely  any  other  production 
is  in  so  much  request.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of 
nearly  all  countries  for  correcting  the  insipidity  of  food. 
When  applied  in  small  quantities,  it  accelerates  the  putrid 
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fermentation  ;  airl,  in  lliis  case,  is  considered  to  aid  diges- 
tion, by  promoting  the  decomposition  of  the  alimenis.  In 
larger  quantities,  it  has  a  contrary  elTect,  and  tends  to  pre- 
serve organic  substances  from  corruption.  Salt  is  used 
for  glazing  the  surface  of  coarse  earthenware  :  and  is  em- 
ployed in  several  processes  of  dyeing.  When  this  sub- 
stance is  dug  out  of  the  earth,  it  has  the  appellation  of 
rock  salt  ;  and  immense  masses  of  it  are  found  in  differ- 
ent countries  of  the  world.  The  most  considerable,  as 
well  as  ihe  most  celebrated  salt  mines,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  are  those  about  five  miles  from  Cracow, 
in  Poland.  On  descending  to  the  bottom  of  these  mines, 
a  stranger  is  astonished  to  find  a  kind  of  subterranean  re- 
public^ consisting  of  many  families,  who  have  their  own 
peculiar  laws  and  polity.  Here  are  public  roads,  and 
carriages  ;  horses  being  employed  to  draw  the  salt  to  the 
mouths  of  the  mine,  where  it  is  taken  up  by  engines. 
Many  of  the  people  are  born  there,  and  never  stir  out; 
but  others  have  occasional  opportunities  of  breathing  the 
fresh  air  in  the  fields,  and  enjoying  the  light  of  the  sun. 
The  subterraneous  passages  or  galleries  are  very  spacious  ; 
and,  in  many  of  them,  chapels  are  hewn  out  of  the  salt. 
In  the  year  1780,  the  greatest  depth  to  which  the  work- 
men had  penetrated  was  about  320  yards,  and  the  mass 
of  salt  was  considered  to  be  in  some  places  more  than 
240  yards  thick,  and  to  extend  at  least  three  leagues. 

Nitre  is  usually  observed  in  the  form  of  fine  capillary 
crystals,  though  it  is  sometimes  found  in  a  massive  state. 
In  some  parts  of  India,  Africa,  and  Spain,  it  is  found  in- 
crusted  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in  such  abund- 
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ance  as  to  admit  o(  being  swept  oil',  at  ceriain  seasons  of 
the  year,  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Immense  quan- 
tities of  nitre  are  annually  required  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
From  its  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  substance 
in  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  adopt  artificial  modes  of  producing  it.  In  several 
parts  of  the  East  Indies  there  are  places  called  saltpetre 
grounds.  From  these,  large  guantHies  of  {.he  eavih  are 
dug,  and  put  into  cavities  through  which  water  is  made  to 
pass.  This  brings  away  with  it  the  salt  which  the  earth 
contains ;  and  which  is  afierw-ards  separated  from  the  water 
by  boiling.  The  discovery  of  gunpowder  has  completely 
changed  the  modern  art  of  war.  The  earliest  notice  of 
the  use  of  this  article  in  Europe  is  about  the  year  1373, 
when  it  was  employed  in  the  wars  of  Germany.  It  is 
said,  however,  to  have  been  known  in  China  long  ante- 
rior to  that  period.  Its  component  parts  are  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur  in  the  proportion  of  seventy-six,  fifteen, 
and  nine  parts  in  every  hundred.  These  ingredients  are 
first  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  separately,  and  then  mixed 
with  water  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste.  Afier  this  has 
dried  a  little  it  is  placed  upon  a  kind  of  sieve  full  of  small 
holes,  through  which  it  is  forced.  By  this  process  it  is 
divided  into  grains,  the  size  of  which  depends  of  course 
upon  the  width  of  the  holes  through  which  it  has  been 
squeezed.  It  afterwards  undergoes  some  other  operations 
before  it  is  ready  for  use.  Nitre  is  frequently  administered 
in  medicine:  and  it  is  used  very  extensively  in  different  arts. 

Common  or  Pit  Coal  is  usually  composed  of  charcoal 
and  bitumen,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay.     It  is  generally 
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©ra  slaty  slriiftine  and  foliated  lextiire  ;  and  when  burnt, 
rnkes  more  or  less  during  combustion.  Some  foreign 
writers  have  ascribed  the  great  wealth  of  Great-Britain  to 
the  coals  which  are  produccii  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
in  such  abundance,  and  which  facilitate,  in  a  very  essen- 
tial degree,  nearly  all  its  manufactures,  and  consequently 
are  a  means  of  promoting  its  commerce  to  an  extent 
which  is  possessed  by  few  other  countries.  All  the  great 
manufacturing  towns,  Birmingham,  Sheffeld,  Leeds,  Glas- 
gow, &c.  are  situated  either  in  the  midst  of  coal  districts, 
or  in  places  to  which  coals  can  be  conveyed  with  little 
expense.  In  England  coals  are  principally  obtained  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Sunderland, 
and  Whitehaven.  At  Newcastle  there  is  a  coal-pit  nearly 
800  feet  in  depth,  and  which  is  wrought  horizontally, 
quite  across  and  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river  Tyne,  and 
under  the  adjacent  part  of  the  county  of  Durham.  At 
Whitehaven  the  mines  are  of  great  depth,  and  are  ex- 
tended even  under  the  sea,  to  places  where  there  is  above 
them  sufficient  dej)th  of  water  for  ships  of  great  burthen, 
and  in  which  the  miners  are  sometimes  able  to  hear  the 
roaring  of  the  waves.  On  the  contrary,  in  some  pails  of 
Durham  the  coal  lies  so  near  the  surface  of  the  earth 
that  the  wheels  of  carriages  lay  it  open  in  such  quantities 
as  to  be  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood.  In 
general  the  entrance  to  coal  mines  is  by  perpendicular 
shafts,  and  the  workmen  and  coals  are  drawn  up  by  ma- 
chinery. As  the  mines  frequently  extend  to  great  dis- 
tances horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
peculiar  care  is  n'ecessary  to  keep  them  continually  venti- 
lated with  currents  of  fresh  air,  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
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ing  to  the  workmen  a  constant  supply  of  that  vital  fluid, 
and  also  of  expelling  from  the  raines  certain  noxious  ex- 
halations whii'h  are  sometimes  produced  in  them.  One 
of  these,  denominated  fire-damp,  explodes  with  great  vio- 
lence on  the  approach  of  a  lighted  candle  or  any  other 
flame,  and  has,  at  dilTerent  times,  occasioned  the  loss  of 
many  valuable  lives.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
•although  it  is  set  on  fire  by  a  flame,  yet  it  cannot  be  kin- 
•dled  by  a  re.i-hut  iron,  nor  by  s|)arks  produced  from  the 
coZ/iSJOM  of  flint  and  steel.  Hence  a  machine,  cnlled  a 
steel  mill,  was  con'.rived,  to  produce,  by  collision  with 
flints,  a  sufficient  light  for  the  miners  to  carry  on  their 
work  in  places  where  the  flame  of  a  candle  would  pro- 
<]uce  explosion.  But  the  safety-lamp  invented  by  the 
late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  hns  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  super- 
seded the  j^leel  mill.  This  lamp  is  inclosed  in  a  wire  gauze 
cylinder,  the  interstices  of  which  are  so  extremely  small, 
that,  while  it  permits  the  light  to  escape,  it  prevents  the 
surrounding  gas  from  communicating  with  the  lamp  so  as 
to  explode.  Another  injurious  exhalation  in  coal  mines 
is  called  choke-damp.  It  is  the  property  of  inflammable 
air  to  rise  to  the  upper  parts:  but  this,  on  account  of  its 
weight,  occupies  principally  the  lower  parts  of  the  mines, 
and  occasions  death  by  suffocfttion,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  so  fatal  a^  the  former.  The  uses  of  coal  as  fuel 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  observations.  By  dis- 
iilling  it,  an  inflammable  gis  is  produced,  which  of  late 
?ias  been  introduce  1  for  the  lighting  of  manufactories,  and 
the  principal  streets  and  shops  of  almost  all  the  large 
towns  in  the  empire.  This  gas  is  conveye  1  by  pipes  from 
the   reservoir  in  which  it  is  collecied  to  g'-eat  d'stances; 


atid  the  light  which  il  yields  is  ppcriiliiMly  ijriHiaiit  Ji'nd 
beautiful.  It  was  at  the  fonndry  belonging  to  Mes^:|•^^' 
Bouiton  and  WfJit,  at  Birmirgham,  that  ihe  fir.-t  display 
of  gap  lights  wns  made,  in  ihe  year  >802,  on  the  occasion 
of  ihe  rejoicings  fur  prace. 

Amber  is  a  sul)8lance  nsually  of  a  goMon  yell'vr  color, 
se}m-tran^jjare)it,,i\ni\  ofa  i'lnning  aid  ^OIIlPuha(  resinous 
lustre.  The  oiigin  of  it  is  imknowj^j  hut,  fropn  tire  ant* 
and  other  in!«ecl3  which  it  frequently  contains,  there  car? 
be  no  doubt  that  rt  has  <.rvce  been  in  a  fluid  ^lat•-*  The 
ancients,  auDong  whom  it  was  in  great  re<.,Hiest,  called  it 
electron.  Amber  is  usually  found  in  rounded  and  ilelachei} 
pieces,  on  ihe  >oiitli  coast  of  ihe  Baltic,  on  tlie  easlerrv 
shores  of  Engiun  I,  ancHii  small  quantiiies,  on  those  of 
Sicily  and  ihe  Adriaiic  ;  and  a  sul)stance  greatly  resem- 
bling it  rs  orcaslon:dly  found  in  gravel-piis  near  Lon>!oi» 
The  only  mines  of  aml»;"r  al  present  known  are  in  Prus~ia. 
These  a?e  worked  in  the  usna!  way,  by  sha-ftts  and  g:i|- 
ieries,  lo  lire  daplh  of  10C»  feet.  The  amber  is  imbeddeJ 
in  a  stratum  of /iyvs//  wood,  :ind  occurs  in  rounded  pieces 
from  a  few  giains  to  three  and  five  pounds  in  wiighi. 
Before  the  di?covrrv  or  j^eneral  ciisjv/rsioB  of  preciout* 
stones  iVom  Iiuiia,  amber  was  ciiii>idered  of  great  value, a» 
a  jewel,  and  wa-s  employed  in  all  kinds  of  <irnaraenl8l' 
diesses.  It  is  now  c iiiefly  iw-  request  among  Greek  antt 
Armenian  merchants,  but  it  is  uiic.erlai:)  where  ll>ey  dis- 
pose of  it.  Some  jiersoii-  ci>iijei  tore  thai  ft  \<  purciiaseti 
by  pilgrims  piev  miislv  to  their  jjourncy  to  Mecca;  and 
that,  on  their  ai rival  in  l!i,il  place,  rhey  bum  il  in  honotr 
of  Mabojuei. 
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LESSON  XV. 

BIETALS. 

PlatI-n'a  is  the  most  pondeioiis  of  all  the  melals,  and 
when  purified  is  more  than  Uventy-one  limes  heavier 
than  water.  It  is  also  one  of  the  hardest  ancl  most  diffi- 
cult to  !)e  melteJ,  the  most  intense  fire  and  most  powerful 
acids  having  scarcely  any  efTect  upon  it.  It  is  not  fusible 
by  the  heat  of  a  forge,  but  requires  either  the  concentrated 
rays  of  the  sun  in  a  burning  mirror,  the  galvanic  elec- 
tricity, or  a  flame  produced  by  tlie  agency  o(  oxygen  gas. 
It  is  of  a  wliite  color,  but  darker  than  silver,  and  is  gene- 
rally found  in  small  blunted  and  angular  grains  or  scales 
in  the  sands  of  some  of  the  rivers  in  South  America.  It 
has  also  been  found  in  Russia.  This  metal  was  unknown 
in  Europe  till  the  year  1741.  lis  ductility  is  so  great 
that  it  may  be  rolled  into  plates,  or  drawn  into  wire. 
Platina  is  also  made  into  mirrors  for  reflecting  telescopes, 
into  mathematical  instruments,  pendulums,  and  clock- 
work ;  particularly  where  it  is  requisite  ihat  the  con~lruc- 
lion  of  these  should  be  more  than  usually  correct,  as 
plaiina  is  not  only  free  from  liability  to  rust,  but  is  like- 
wise subject  to  very  little  dilation  by  heat. 

Gold  is  a  metal  distinguished  by  its  yellow  colour,  by 
its  being  softer  than  silver,  but  considerably  harder  than 
tin.  It  is  found  in  various  states,  massive,  in  grains, 
small  scales,  and  capillary,  or  in  small  branches.  It  can- 
not be  dissolved   in  any  acid  except  aqua  regia,   and   is 
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more  than  nineieen  limes  heavier  than  waier.  Gold 
abounds  in  many  of  ihe  African  rivers,  and  is  very  com- 
mon in  several  districts  both  of  South  America  and  India. 
The  principal  gold  inines  in  Europe  are  those  of  Hungary. 
Gold  has  been  found  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in 
various  parts  of  Eng'anil,  Iielarid,  and  Scotland.  The 
mode  of  extracting  the  gold  from  its  ore  is  by  reducing  it 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixing  this  powder  with  quicksil- 
ver. The  quicksilver  having  ilie  quality  of  uniting  vviih 
itself  every  particle  of  the  precious  metal,  luit  being 
incapable  of  union  with  the  other  substances,  extracts  it 
even  from  "he  largest  portion  of  earth.  The  quicksilver 
is  then  driven  off  by  means  of  heat.  Coinage,  or  ster- 
ling gold,  consists  of  an  alloy  (if  about  iwenty-two  parts 
of  gold  with  two  parts  of  copper:  whilst  gold  of  the  new 
standard,  of  which  gold  plate,  watch-cases,  and  many 
articles  are  made,  consists  of  only  eighteen  parts  of  gold, 
and  six  parts  of  copper.  The  coinage  gold  of  Portugal 
and  America  is  of  the  same  standard  as  our  own;  that 
of  France  is  somewhat  inferior  :  and  Spanish  gold  is  in- 
ferior to  the  French.  The  Dutch  ducats  and  some  of  the 
Moorish  coins  are  of  gold  unalloyed. 

Silver  is  a  white,  brilliant,  sonorous,  and  ductile 
metal,  somewhat  more  than  ten  times  heavier  than  water. 
It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heal.  It  is  found  in  different 
states.  Of  these  the  principal  is  denondnated  native  .-sil- 
ver, from  its  being  nearly  in  a  stale  of  purily.  Native 
silver  sometimes  occurs  in  small  lumps,  sometimes  in  a 
crystallized  form,  and  sometimes  in  leaves,  threads,  or 
wire.     In  many  instances  the  latter  are  io  connexied  vk'\\\\ 
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each  other  as  to  resemble  the  l)ranihes  of tree!>!,  in  which 
case  the  ore  is  called  dendnlic.  There  are  also  several 
ores  of  silver  in  which  this  tnetal  is  combined  with  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  and  other  substances.  Like 
gold,  silver  is  coined  into  money,  and  is  manufuctured 
into  various  kinds  of  utensils,  which  have  the  general 
appellation  of  silver  plate.  For  these  purposes  it  is  al- 
loyed with  copper,  which  does  not  affect  its  whiteness. 
Our  standard  silver  is  composed  of  about  twelve  and  a 
quarter  parts  of  pure  metal  and  one  part  of  copper  ;  and 
the  metal  of  this  standard  is  used  both  fi)r  silver  plate  and 
in  the  coinage. 

Mercury  in  its  native  state  is  called  quicksilver,  and 
is  found  in  small  globules  of  a  shining,  silvery  appearance 
scattered  through  different  kinds  of  stones,  clay,  and  ores. 
It  is  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  vvater.  The 
principal  ore  of  mercury,  and  that  from  which  the  metal 
is  chiefly  obtained,  is  cinnabar.  This  is  of  a  red  colour, 
and  consists  of  mercury  mineralized  with  sulphur.  This 
metal  is  always  fluid  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  :  by  extreme  cold  it  becomes  solid,  and  in  this 
state  may  be  beaten  with  a  hammer  and  extendt^d  with- 
out breaking.  Being  the  heaviest  of  all  fluids  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  and  not  congealing  at  the  tem- 
perature of  our  climate,  it  has  been  preferred  to  all  others 
For  barometers,  as  a  measure  for  the  weight  of  the  atmos- 
phere. And  as  heat  dilates  mercury  similarly  to  other 
fluids,  it  is  likewise  made  into  thermometers.  The  com- 
binations of  mercury  with  other  meials  are  termed  amal- 
gams.    Mercury  and  tin  combined  form   the  substance 
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that  is  used  for  the  ;>ilvering  of  looking  glasses.  There 
are  several  preparations  of  mercurj'  used  in  metl'cine.  A 
valuable  red  color  called  verniillion  is  formed  hy  melting 
together  three  pans  of  mercurj'  and  one  of  sulphur. 

Copper  is  a  red  or  orangecoloured  metal,  about  nine 
times  heavier  than  water.  It  is  the  most  50/Joro«s  of  all 
the  metals,  and,  except  iron,  the  most  elastic.  It  melts 
at  a  cherry  red  or  dull  white  heat.  It  is  found  imder  a 
great  variety  of  forms,  sometimes  in  masses  of  pure  metal ; 
i)ut  more  frequently  in  combination  with  other  substances, 
particularly  sulphur.  The  uses  of  copper  are  numerous 
and  important.  When  rolled  into  sheets  betwixt  large 
iron  cylinders,  it  is  employed  for  the  covering  of  houses, 
sheathing  the  bottoms  of  ships,  and  for  engraving  upon, 
&c.  Asropperdoesdoesnotjlikciron, strike  fire  by  collision, 
it  has  been  substituted  for  iron  in  the  machinery  which  is 
em])loyed  in  gunpowder  mills.  Several  preparations  ot 
copper  are  used  in  medicine,  both  externally  and  inter- 
nally. Verdigris  is  a  rust  or  oxide  of  copper,  usually 
prepared  from  that  metal  by  corroding  it  with  vinegar. 
Of  all  metils  that  are  known,  copper  is  the  most  suscep- 
tible of  alloy.  Brass,  prince's  metal,  or  pinclibeck,  and 
Dutch  gold  or  Dutch  metal  are  all  alloys  of  copper  and 
zinc.  Bronze,  the  metal  of  which  cannons  are  made, 
and  bell  metal,  are  alloys  of  copper  and  tin.  White  cop- 
per is  an  alloy  of  equal  parts  of  copper  and  arsenic. 

Iron  is  a  metal  of  a  livid  greyish  colour,  hard  and  elas- 
tic, and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish.  Its  weight  is 
nearl}'  eight  times  that  of  water.     It  is  seldom  found  in  a 
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ftritHy  nrrtive  slate,  but  oeciirs  nbuRciantly  in  almost  every 
^country  of  tlie  vvorlJ,  in  a  state  of  oxide,  and  mineralized 
with  stil[>hum%  carbonic,  and  other  acids.  Iron  is  found 
'^n  plnnts,  in  several  kinds  of  colored  >lones  and  even  in 
l!ie  blood  of  aniiiials.  VV^ith  us  iron  is  employed  in  three 
stales,  na.nely,  cjst  iron,  wroiig'it  iron,  and  steel.  Cast 
iron  is  so  hard  as  to  resist  both  t'le  hammer  and  the  file  ; 
■extremely  brittle,  and  of  a  dark  grey  coJonr..  The  process 
of  converting  cast  iron  into  wrought  or  malleable  iron,  is 
•called  blooming.  The  cast  iron  is  thrown  into  a  furnace, 
and  kept  melted  by  the  flame  of  combustibles  which  is 
made  to  play  upon  its  surface.  Here  it  is  suffered  to 
►continue  about  two  hours,  a  workman  constantly  stirring 
lit,  umil,  Jiotwilhstanding  the  continuance  of  the  heat,  it 
•gradually  acquires  consistency,  and  cong^-als.  It  is  then 
taken  out  while  hot,  and  violently  beaten  with  a  large 
hammer  w  rked  by  machinery.  In  this  state  it  is  wrought 
into  bars  for  sale.  Steel  is  usually  made  by  a  jirocess 
called  cementation.  This  consists  in  keeping  bars  of  iron 
in  contact  with  powder  (harcoa!,  during  a  state  of  igni- 
linn  for  severa'  liom-s,  in  earthen  troughs  or  crucibles,  the 
niouihs  of  which  are  su-pped  up  with  i  lay.  Steel,  if 
bleated  to  redness,  snd  suffered  to  cool  slowly,  becomes 
soft ;  but  if  plunged,  whilst  hot,  inl<»  cold  water,  it  ac- 
.^quires  extreme  hardness.  The  iron  procured  from  Sweden 
"is  esteemed  the  be>t  for  t!ie  manufacture  of  steel. 


Tin  is  a  whHe  metal,  somewhat  like  silver  in  a[ipear- 
sinre,  liut  is  considerably  lighter,  and  makes  a  crackling 
:noise  when  bent.  It  is  very  soft  and  ductile,  and  has  but 
little  elasticity.     This  metal  is  aUvays  found  either  in  a 
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sfafe  of  oxide  or  in  conibination  with  Mfiil|;hiir  aiid  copper, 
and  is  about  ge\en  times  as  heavy  as  v\au  r.  Ii  melts  at 
440'.  Tin  is  an  esseritial  ingiedient  rn  bill  metal,  bronze^ 
pewter,  and  various  olher  ( cnpounds. 

Lead  is  a  heavier  inetal  than  tin,  of  a  pale  and  livid 
grey  colour  when  broken,  not  sonorous  when  pure,  very 
flexible,  and  so  soft  that  it  may  he  marked  with,  the  nail. 
It  stains  paper  or  the  fingers  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  i& 
about  eleven  times  heavier  tlian  water.  It  melts  at  600°. 
The  most  common  state  in  which  lead  is  found  is  in  com- 
bination with  sulphur  and  a  small  portion  of  silver.  This 
ore  is  known  by  the  name  of  galena,  and  is  fretpiently  irn 
the  form  of  blacki>h  cubical  crystals.  Lead  is  also  found 
in  union  with  arsenic  and  many  acids.  Great  quantities 
©f  lead  are  used  for  the  making  of  shot.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  alloyed  with  arsenic,  to  render  it  more  brittle^ 
and  to  renler  the  grains  more  round  and  perfect  than  they 
would  otherwise  l>e.  Ati  alloy  of  lead  and  tin  forms  the 
solder  which  is  used  by  plumbers.  The  types  that  are 
used  by  printers  for  very  large  characlcrs,  are  sometimes 
composed  of  nn  alloy  of  lead  and  fop|ier.  Lead  is  also 
used  with  tin  in  the  manufacture  of  pewter. 

Zinc,  or  Speller,  as  il  is  somelimes  caricd,  is  a  bluisli 
white  metal.  It  has  a  very  perceptible  taste,  is  obobt 
seven  times  liea\ier  (hnn  water,  rather  liar.ier  than  silver, 
and  possesses  bi.t  a  small  degree  nf  malleability  and  duc- 
tility, except  uniler  certain  circumstances.  It  melts  at 
about  680^,  This  metal  is  never  found  in  a  pure  stat*^  j 
and  the  principal  ores  from  which  it  i>i  procured  are  knowa 
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by  the  named  of  calamine  and  blende.  In  China,  zinc 
is  used  as  a  current  coin  of  the  country.  It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  brass,  pinchbeck,  and  bronze,  all 
of  which  consist  of  this  metal  in  combination  with  differ- 
ent proportions  of  copper. 

Arsenic  is  a  metal  of  a  steel-blue  colour  and  consider- 
able brilliancy  ;  it  is  remarkably  brittle,  and  somewhat 
more  than  eight  times  heavier  than  water.  This  metal, 
and  all  its  compounds  are  virulent  poisons.  Its  vapor 
has  a  very  strong  smell  resembling  garlic.  It  is  found 
nearly  pure  in  different  parts  of  Germany.  The  arsenic 
sold  in  the  shops  is  an  oxide  or  rather  an  acid  of  this 
metal  artificially  prepared.  The  manufacturers  of  glass 
frequently  employ  the  oxides  of  arsenic  in  fabrication  of 
that  article.  Arsenic  is  used  in  the  processes  of  dying 
and  calico  printing,  and  for  the  imparting  of  different  arti- 
ficial shades  and  colour  to  furs.  It  is  also  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  shot.  In  medicine  it  is  occasion- 
ally used,  though  in  extremely  small  doses. 

Antimony  is  a  metal  of  a  brilliant  and  slightly  bluish 
white  colour  destitute  of  ductility,  and  about  seven  fimes 
heavier  than  water.  It  is  as  hard  as  silver,  and  so  brittle 
that  it  may  easily  be  reduced  to  powder  in  a  mortar. 
This  metal  is  the  basis  of  several  medicinal  preparations. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

FLYING    FOWL,  AND    CREEPING  THINGS,    PRAISE  YE    THE 
LORD.  —  Psalra  cxlviii.  verse  10. 

Sweet  flocks,  whose  soft  enamel'd  wing 

Swifl  and  gently  cleaves  (lie  sky  ; 

Whose  charming  noted  address  the  spring 

With  an  artless  harnfiony  ; 

Lovely  minstrels  of  the  field, 

Who  in  leafy  shadows  sit, 

And  your  wondrous  structures  build, 

Awake  your  tuneful  voices  with  the  dawning  light 

To  Nature's  God  your  first  devotions  pay 

Ere  you  salute  the  rising  day  ; 

'Tis  he  calls  up  the  sun,  and  gives  him  every  ray. 

Serpents  who  o'er  the  meadows  glide, 

And  wear  upon  your  shady  back 

Numerous  ranks  of  gaudy  pride, 

Which  thousand  mingling  colours  make  ; 

Let  the'fierce  glances  of  your  eyes 

Rebate  their  baleful  fire: 

In  harmless  play  twist  and  unfold 

The  volumes  of  your  scaly  gold  ; 

That  rich  embroidery  of  your  gay  attire, 

Proclaims  your  Maker  kind  and  wise. 

Insects  and  mites,  of  mean  degree, 

That  swarm  in  myriads  o'er  the  land, 

Moulded  by  Wisdom's  artful  hand 

And  curi'd  and  painted  with  a  various  dye ; 

In  your  innumerable  forms, 
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Prasle  him  that  woars  th'  ethereal  crown, 
And  bends  his  lofiy  counsels  down 
To  despicable  worras^ 


Watts- 


lesson  XVII. 

tSuD  THE  AUTHOR  OF  NATURE, 

There  lives  and  works 

A  ?oul  in  all  things,  and  that  soul  is  God^ 

The  beauties  of  the  wilderness  are  his. 

That  make  so  gay  the  solitary  place 

Where  no  eye  sees  them.     And  the  fairer  forms 

That  cultivation  glories  in  are  his. 

He  sets  the  bright  procession  on  its  way. 

And  marshals  all  the  order  of  the  year  ; 

He  marks  the  bounds  which  winter  may  not  pass, 

And  blunts  his  pointed  fury  ;  in  its  case, 

Russet  and  rude,  folds  up  the  tender  germ, 

Unmjured,  with  inimitable  art; 

And,  ere  one  flowery  season  fades  and  dies, 

Designs  the  blooming  wonders  of  the  next. 

The  Lord  of  all,  hiinself  through  all  diffused. 

Sustains  and  is  the  life  of  all  that  lives. 

Nature  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect, 

Whose  cause  is  God.     One  spirit — His 

Who  wore  the  plaited  thorns  with  bleeding  brows, 

Rules  universal  Nature  1   Not  a  flower 

But  shows  some  touch,  in  freckle,  streak,  or  stain, 


or  his  iinrivalleJ  pencil.     He  inspires 

Their  hahiiy  odor<,  and  imparts  their  hues. 

Anil  bathes  their  eyes  with  nectar,  and  includes^ 

In  grains  as  coiinlless  as  tlie  s-ea-side  samls, 

The  forms  with  which  he  sprinkles  all  the  earth. 

Happy  who  walks  with  him  !  whom,  what  he  finds. 

Of  flavor,  or  of  scent,  in  fruit  or  flower, 

Or  what  he  views  of  bt-autiful  or  grand 

In  Nature,  from  the  broad  majestic  oak 

To  the  green  blade  that  twinkles  in  the  sun, 

Promi)ts  with  remembrance  of  a  present  God  ! 

COWPEK, 


LESSON  XVIII. 

ALL  CllEATURES  CALLED  ON  TO    PRAISE  GOD. 

Begin,  my  snul,  th'  exalted  lay  f 
Let  each  enraptured  thought  obey, 

And  praise  the  Almighly''s  name  : 
Lo  !  Heaven  and  earth,  and  seas  and  skies. 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise, 

To  swell  th'  inspiring  theme. 

Join,  ye  loud  s[)heres,  the  vocal  choir 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire, 

The  mighty  chorus  aid  : 
Soon  as  grey  ev'ning  gilds  the  plain, 
Thou,  moon,  protract  the  melting  strain, 

And  praise  him  in  the  shade. 
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Let  every  elemenl  rejoice  : 

Ye  thunders,  burst  with  awful  voice 

To  him  who  bids  you  roll  ; 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  ileclare, 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  air, 

And  breathe  it  to  the  sout. 

To  him  ye  graceful  cedars  bow  ; 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains,  bending  low. 

Your  great  Creator  own  ; 
Tell,  when  affrighted   nature  sliook, 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  look, 

And  trembled  at  his  frown. 

Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale. 
Ye  insects  flutt'ring  on  the  gale, 

In  mutual  concourse  rise  ; 
Crop  the  gay  rose's  vermeil  bloom, 
And  waft  its  spoils,  a  sweet  perfume, 

In  incense  to  the  skies. 

Wake  all  ye  mounting  tribes,  and  sing  ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring, 

Harmonious  anthems  raise 
To  him  who  shaped  your  finer  mould, 
Who  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  wings  with  gold, 

And  tuned  your  voice  to  praise. 

Let  man,  by  nobler  passions  sway'd, 
The  feeling  heart,  the  judging  head, 

In  heavenly  praise  employ  ; 
Spread  his  tremendous  name  around, 
Till  heav'n's  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sound, 

The  gen'ral  burst  of  joy. 


so 


Ye  wliorn  the  charms  of  grandeur  please, 
Niirseil  on  the  down}'  lap  of  ease, 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne  ; 
Ye  princes,  rulers,  all  adore  : 
Praise  him  ye  kiiigs,  who  makes  your  pow'r 

An  image  of  his  own. 

Ye  fair,  by  nature  form'd  to  move, 
O  praise  th'  eternal  source  of  love, 

With  youth's  enlivening  fire: 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  laj', 
Sigh  his  biess'd  name — then  soar  away. 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre. 


Ogilvie. 


LESSON    XIX. 

OiN  CRUELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 

I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Tho'  graced  with  poli.sh'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path 

But  he  that  has  humaniiy,  forewarn'd, 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  charged  with  venom,  that  intrudes, 

A  visitor  unwelcome,  into  scenes, 
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Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose,  the  bower, 

The  chamber,  or  the  hall,  may  die: 

A  necessnry  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Is'ot  so,  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds, 

And  guliless  of ofTi'nce  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  ihi  ir  pastime  in  the  spacious  field: 

There  ihey  are  privileged.     And  he  that  hurts 

Or  harms  them  there  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  Nature's  realm. 

Who  when  she  form"d  design'd  them  an  abode. 

The  sum  is  this  :  if  man's  convenience,  health, 

Or  safety  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  tliat  are, 

As  ftee  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life. 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first, 

Who  in  his  sovereign  wisdom  made  them  all. 

Ye,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring  time  of  our  years 

Is  so  dishonour'd  and  defiled,  in  most, 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 

If  unrestrain'd,  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  dev'lish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  aC, 

By  which  heav'n  moves,  in  pard'ning  guilty  man, 

And  he  that  shows  none,  being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits. 

Shall  seek  it — and  not  find  it  in  return. 


COWPER. 
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LESSON  XX. 

DKTACHED  PIECES. 

O  how  canst  ihou  renounce  the  boundless  store 

Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votaries  yields  1 
The  warbling  woodland,  the  re-sounding  shore, 

The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  fields  ; 
All  that  the  genial  ray  of  morning  gilds, 

And  all  thnt  echoes  to  the  song  of  even  : 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 

And  all  the  dread  mngnificence  of  heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  1 

Beattie. 


-It  wins  my  admiration 


To  view  the  structure  of  that  little  work — 
A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well  within,  without: 
No  to  il  had  he  that  wrought ;  no  knife  to  cut ; 
No  nail  to  fix  ;  no  bodkin  to  insert  : 
No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all ; 
And  yet  how  nicely  finish'd.     What  nice  hand, 
With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 
And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot, 
Could  make  me  such  another  1 


HURDIS. 


The  sounds  and  seas,  each  creek  and  bay, 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales. 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
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Bank  the  inid  sea  :  part  single,  or  with  mate, 
Graze  the  sea  weed,  their  pasture  ;  and  ihro'  groves 
or  coral  stray,  or  sporting  with  qiiicli  gl.mce 
Show  to  the  sun  their  waved  coats  dropt  with  gold, 
Or,  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nourishment,  or  under  rooks  their  fotxl 
In  jointed  armour  watch  ;  part,  huge  of  bulk, 
Wallowing  unwieliiy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean. 

Milton. 


LESSON  XXI. 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  works  of  man  may  yield  delight, 

And  justly  merit  praise  ; 

But  though  a  while  they  charm  tlie  sight, 

That  chrirm  in  time  decays  ; 

The  sculptor's,  painter's,  poet's  skill 

Thtt  art  of  mind's  creative  will. 

In  various  modes  may  teem  ; 
But  none  of  these,  however  rare. 
Or  ex((uisite,  can  truth  decl:ire 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  sun  uprising,  may  dinpliiy 

His  glory  to  the  eye. 
And  hold  in  majesty  his  way 

Across  the  vaulted  sky  ; 
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Then  sink  resplendi^nt  in  ihc  west, 
Where  parling  cloud:,  his  rays  invcs^t 

VVilh  Ijcaulv's  softest  beam: 
Yet  not  unto  the  sun  i)e'()ng 
Thi;  chai'ms  which  consecrate  in  song 
A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  moon,  with  yet  more  touching  grace, 

The  silent  night  may  cheer, 
And  shed  o'er  many  a  lonely  place 

A  charm  to  feeling  dear ; 
The  countless  stars  which  grace  her  reign, 
A  voiceless,  but  a  lovely  traifi, 

With  brilliant  liglit  may  gleam  : 
But  she,  nor  they,  though  fuir  to  see. 
And  formM  to  love,  can  ever  be 

A  poet's  nnb'est  iheme. 

Ths  winds,  whose  nm^ie  to  the  ear 

With  that  of  art  may  vie  ; 
Now  l<)ud,  awakening  awe  and  fear, 

Then  soft  as  pity's  sigli  ;  — 
The  mighty  ocean's  ample  breast, 
Calm  or  convulsed,  in  wraih  or  rest, 

A  glorious  sight  may  seem  : — 
But  neither  winds,  nor  boundless  sea, 
Though  beautiful  or  grand,  can  i»e 

A  poet's  noblest  tlieme. 

The  earth,  our  own  dear  native  earth  ! 

Has  charms  all  hearts  may  own  ; 
They  cling  around  us  from  our  birth, — 

More  loved  as  longer  known  : 
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Her's  are  the  lovely  vnles,  the  wild 
And  pathless  fore?its,  iiiountains  piled 

On  high,  anJ  ninny  -i  stream, 
Whose  beauteous  banks  the  heart  may  love, 
Yet  none  of  these  can  truth  approve 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

The  virtues  which  our  fallen  estate 

With  foolish  pride  would  claim, 
May,  in  themselves,  be  good  and  great, — 

To  us  an  empty  name. 
Truth,  justice,  mercy,  patience,  love, 
May  seem  with  man  on  earth  to  rove, 

And  yet  may  onli/  seem  ; 
To  none  of  these,  as  marl's^  dare  [ 
The  title  of  my  verse  apply — 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 

To  God  alone,  whose  power  divine 

Created  all  that  live  ; 
To  God  alone  can  truth  assign 

This  proud  prerogative: 
But  how  shall  man  attempt  his  praise, 
Or  dare  lo  sing  in  mortal  lays 

Omnipotence  Supreme! 
When  seraph-choirs,  in  heaven  above, 
Proclaim  his  gloiy  an  1  his  love 

Their  noble>t,  sweetest  theme? 

Thanks  be  to  God  !  his  grace  has  shown 

How  ^illful  man  on  earth 
May  join  the  songs  which  round  his  throno 

Give  end'es.s  praises  birth. 
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He  gave  his  Son  fur  man  to  die 
He  sent  his  Spirit  from  on  high 

To  consuirimate  the  scheme  : 
O  he  that  cnnsutnination  blest! 
And  let  Redemption  he  confcst 

A  poet's  noblest  theme. 


LESSON  XXII. 

OMNIPRESENCE    OF    GOD. 

Above — helo'.v — where'er  I  gaze. 
Thy  guiding  finger,  Lord,  I  view, 

Traced  in  the  midnight  planet's  blaze, 
Or  glistening  in  the  morning  dew  : 

Whate'er  is  beautiful  or  fair, 

Is  but  thine  own  reflection  there. 

I  hear  thee  in  the  stormy  wind. 

That  turns  the  oc<>an  wave  to  foam  ; 
Nor  less  thy  wondrous  power  I  find, 

When  summer  airs  around  me  roam  ; 
The  tempest  and  the  calm  declare 
Thyself,  for  thou  art  everywhere. 

I  find  thee  in  the  depth  of  night, 
And  read  thy  name  in  every  s-tar 

That  drinks  its  Sjdendor  from  the  light 
That  flows  from  mercy's  beaming  car; 

Thy  footstool,  L;)ril,  each  starry  gem 

Composes — not  thy  dadem. 


Barton. 
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And  when  the  radiant  oib  of  light 

Hath  tipp'd  the  mountain  lops  with  go 

Sinote  with  the  blaze  my  weary  flight 
Shrinks  from  the  wonders  I  behold  ; 

That  ray  of  glory,  bright  and  fair, 

Is  but  thy  living  shadow  there. 

Thine  is  the  silent  noon  of  night, 
The  twilight  eve — the  dewy  morn  ; 

Whatever  is  beautiful  and  bright, 

Thine  hands  have  fashion'd  to  adorn. 

Thy  glory  walks  in  every  sphere, 

And  all  things  whisper  "  God  is  here  !" 


LESSON  XXIII. 


HOPE  BEYOND  THE  GRAVE. 


Anon. 


'Tis  night,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more; 

I  mourn — but,  ye  woodlands,  I  mourn  not  for  you  ; 
For  morn  is  approaching,  your  charms  to  restore, 

Perfumed  with  fresh  fragrance,  and  glittering  with  dew. 
Nor  yet  for  the  ravage  of  winter  I  mourn  ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save 
But  when  shall  spring  visit  the  mouldering  urn? 

O  when  shall  it  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  gi-ave? 
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'Twars  ilnis,  by  llie  glare  of  fal^e  science  beiray'.l, 

That  leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind, 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam,  from  ^hade  onward  to  shade, 

Destruction  before  me,  and  sorrow  behind. 
*'0  pity,  great  Father  of  light,"  then  I  cried, 

"  Thy  creature,  who  fain  would  not  wander  from  tliee  ! 
Lo,  hiiiidtled  in  dust,  I  relinquish  my  pride  ; 

From  doubt  and  from  darkness  thou  only  canst  free." 

And  darkness  anl  doubt  are  now  flying  away, 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn  : 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller,  faint  and  astray, 

The  bright  and  the  baluiy  efTulgence  of  morn. 
See  Truth,  Love,  and  Mercy,  in  triumph  descending, 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden's  first  bloom  ! 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  Death  smiles  and  roses  are  blending, 

And  beauty  immortal  awakes  from  the  tomb  ! 

Beattie, 


THE  HEAVENLY  RI^ST. 

There  is  an  hour  of  peacelul  rest. 

To  mourning  wanderers  given  ; 
There  is  a  tear  for  souls  distrest, 
A  balm  for  every  vvounded  breast — 
'Tis  found  above — in  heaven  ! 

There  is  a  soft,  a  downy  bed, 

'Tis  sweet  as  breath  of  even  : 
A  couch  for  wearv  mortals  spread, 
Where  they  may  re.-t  the  achir>g  head, 
And  find  repose  in  heaven  ! 
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There  is  a  home  for  wenry  sou's. 

By  sin  and  sorrow  iliiver)  ; 
When  tost  on  life's  tempestuous  shoals. 
Where  storms  aris',  and  ocean  ro'ls, 

And  alt  is  drear — hut  heaven  I 

There  fiiih  lifts  tip  the  learful  eye. 

The  tiean  with  anguish  riven  ; 
And  views  the  tempest  passing  l)y. 
The  evening  shadows  quickly  fly, 
And  all  serene  in  heaven  ! 

The  fragrant  flowers  immortal  Ijloorn, 
And  joys  supreme  are  given; 

There  rays  divine  disperse  the  ghjom. 

Beyond  the  confines  of  the  tomb 
AppK5irs  the  dawn  of  heaven  ! 


A  SOS, 
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sr.cnoN  II. 

lesson'  I. 

NlTES  on  EUROPt:. 

The  British  Ejipire  consists  of  tie  United  Kingdom 
of  great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  elRensive  colonies  in 
America,  the  E.ist  and  West  Indieaand  Africa.  The 
goverrunent  is  a  mixed  or  limited  monarchy,  the  legislative 
power  being  vested  in  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  executive  in  the  King  alone.  Epis- 
copacy is  the  established  religion  in  England  and  Ireland, 
and  Presbytery  in  Scotland  ;  but  a  greot  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  exceed 
those  of  any  other  country  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
Trade  is  carried  on  with  every  part  of  the  world,  particu- 
larly with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Some  of  the  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  cotton  goods,  the  centre  of  which  is  Manchester; 
of  woollens,  the  centre  of  which  is  Leeds  ;  of  hardware, 
the  chief  seats  of  which  are  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ; 
and  of  pottery,  which  is  principally  established  in  Stafford- 
shire. The  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  give  employment  to 
100,000  men  ;  and  many  are  employed  in  various  parts 
of  England,' Ireland,  and  Scotland,  in  collieries,  and  in 
iron,  lead,  and  other  mines. 

France  has  always  been  one  of  the   most  powerful 
stales  of  modern    Europe.     At  one    time   it   possessed 
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numeroiid'  colonies  in  ilififerent  parts  of  iho  world  ;  but 
most  of  .tlieni  have  been  lost  in  the  wars  with  Great 
Britain.  Since  the  year  1814,  the  government  has  been 
a  limited  monarchy.  The  great  majority  of  the  people 
are  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion;  but  all  other  sects 
are  tolerated,  and  all  Frenchmen  are  equally  admissible  to 
civil  and  military  employments.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  France  are  woollens,  silks,  laces,  hardware,  cotton, 
goods,  and  porcelain.  It  produces  different  kinds  of  grain, 
and  excellent  wines:  it  is  also  rich  in  minerals, . particu- 
larly lead,  coal,  and  iron.  Many  parts  of  the  country  are 
fertile:  and  the  climate,  especially  in  the  middle  and 
south,  is  genial  and  healthy. 

Spain  has  lost  much  of  its  former  power  and  wealth 
since  its  colonies  in  America  declared  themselves  inde- 
pendent. Before  the  late  war,  the  monarchy  was  abso- 
lute :  at  present  it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  settled. 
The  established,  and  only  tolerated  religion,  is  the  Roman 
Catholic.  Spain  is  a  warm  country,  and  the  soil,  in  many 
places,  is  rich  and  fertile,  producing  excellent  wheat,  bar- 
ley and  other  kinds  of  grain,  besides  fruit,  oil  and  wine. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  excellent  breed  of  horses  and 
sheep  ;  and  it  contains  various  mines  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  tin. 

Portugal  was  formerly  one  of  the  principal  commer- 
cial states  of  Europe  :  but  it  has  long  since  declined  greatly 
in  importance.  The  government  is  absolute  monarchy: 
the  religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  principal  export  is 
Port  wine,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Oporto. 

Belgium  was,  till  lately,  united  with  Holland,  and 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands;  but  the 
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Jvvo  counfrics  are  now  separate  1.  The  climate  of  thi? 
pnrt  of  Europe  is  milil :  and  the  land,  vviiiih  is  extremely 
flat,  is  in  the  higliest  state  of  cnhivation.  Most  of  the  in- 
habitants profess  the  Roman  Caiholic  religion  ;  and  ihe 
goveninicnt  h  limited  moRnrchy.  Lorg  ago,  the  F.emirgs 
uitii  their  neighbors,  the  Duich,  were  the  greatest  mer- 
chants and  manufartiiKers  in  Europe;  and  they  are  still 
retriarkahle  for  industry  and  love  of  gain,  and  for  habitu 
of  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness. 

HoLLA^D  is  a  remarkably  level  counliy,  wiih  a  cold, 
moist  climate  in  the  north.  In  winter  the  Zcyder  Zee, 
and  the  canals  and  riveis  are  generally  frozen  over,  so 
that  people  travel  from  one  place  to  another  by  skating, 
ntid  the  couniiy  girls  proceed  in  this  way  to  the  market, 
carrying  laskets  of  eggs  or  other  ariicles  on  their  heads. 
The  country  is  intersected  in  every  direction  with  canals 
for  the  conveyance  of  goods  and  passcngc'rs;  and  there 
are  great  numliers  of  dikes  to  prevent  inundation.  The 
foroi  of  government  resembles  that  of  Great  Britain;  the 
religion  is  Presbyterian. 

Gf.rmany  consists  of  a  number  of  states  which  some- 
limes  meet,  l)y  their  representatives,  in  a  General  Diet, 
coinrnohly  held  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  In  the 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  prevailitg  religion  is  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  in  the  norihern,  it  is  Protestantism  in 
its  diflerent  shaJes:  and  in  tlie  middle  there  is  a  pretty 
equal  mixture  of  both.  Germany  is  famous  for  its  mine- 
ral waters  and  baths. 

Denmakk  was  very  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
during  the  ninth,  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  when  it 
was  constantly  sending  forth  bands  of  piraJes,  to  plunder 
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and  destroy  wherever  they  came  ;  but  it  has  occupied  a 
very  inconsiderable  [ilace  in  the  history  ofinter  limes.  The 
government  is  absolute  in  principle,  though  it  is  far  from 
being  uidimited  in  practice.  The  established  religion  is 
Lutheranism  ;  but  there  is  toleration  for  ;ill  other  denom- 
inations. The  principal  |)rodiicts  of  Denmark  are  corn, 
horses  and  cattle.  There  are  .•scarcely  any  manufactures 
except  for  home  cornsumption. 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  formed  one  kingdom 
since  the  year  ]814.  The  government  is  a  limited  mon- 
archy; and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitanis  of  boih 
countries  profess  Lutheranism,  which  is  the  established 
religion.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  very  little  of  ihe  land 
is  fit  for  cultivation  j  but  the  mines  are  numerous  and 
valuable,  especially  those  of  iron  and  copper.  Norway 
also  exports  great  quantities  of  timber,  pitch,  and  tar. 

The  north  of  Sweden  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Russia 
are  calleil  Lapland,  vA'hich,  though  of  no  political  im- 
portance, presents  many  interesting  peculiarities.  Neither 
the  climate  nor  the  soil  is  well  adapted  for  vegetation  ;  but 
when  corn  can  be  sown,  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that  what 
is  planted  in  the  end  of  May  is  often  reaped  before  the 
beginning  of  August.  In  winter,  on  the  other  hand, 
water  is  often  frozen  in  the  vessel  as  the  person  is  in 
the  act  of  drinking  il ;  and  even  spirits  of  wine  are  some- 
times converted  into  ice.  To  protect  them  from  the  cold 
the  inliabitants  generally  wear  clothes  made  with  sheep- 
skin, with  the  wool  turned  towards  the  bodj',  and  above 
these,  outer  garments  made  of  the  skins  of  rein-deer, 
with  the  hairy  side  out.  They  place  the  fires  in  the 
middle  of  their  huts,  and  cover  the  floors  with  bkins,  on 
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which  lliey  both  sit  and  sleep.  They  live,  for  the  most 
[)arl,  on  flesh,  fish,  ami  th /;  milk  of  the  rein-deer.  This 
animal  is  invaliial)le  to  the  Laplanders.  During  its  life  it 
draws  them  about  over  the  frozen  surface  of  the  snow  in 
sledges  made  of  birch  ;  and  after  its  death  it  yields  them 
almost  every  necessary  of  life.  The  Laplanders  are  a 
harmless,  inoffensive  people. 

The  Russian  Empire  is  by  far  the  greatest  in  extent 
which  has  ever  existed  in  the  world  ;  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  it  is  in  Europe.  The  government  is  an  absolute 
monarchy,  uncontrolled  by  anything  but  the  customs  and 
habits  of  the  people,  which  have  sometimes  proved 
stronger  than  the  power  of  the  emperor.  The  religion  of 
the  state,  and  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  is  that  of 
the  Greek  church.  The  exports  of  Russia  are  corn, 
hemp,  llax,  tallow,  iron,  furs,  and  timber  ;  its  imports  are 
cotton  and  woollen  goods,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  fruit  and  wine. 

PRUS^IA  is  for  the  most  part  a  cold  and  inoist  country, 
abounding  in  forests  and  marshes.  Its  chief  productions 
are  limber,  corn,  and  amber  ;  its  manufactures  are  linen 
and  broad-cloth.  Persons  of  all  creeds  are  eligible  to 
every  office  in  the  slate  ;  the  government  is  simj)le  mon- 
archy. 

The  Austrian  Empire  is  very  extensive,  compre- 
hending parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Italy,  with  Hun- 
gary and  several  smaller  provinces.  The  power  of  the 
emperor  is  limited  only  by  established  laws  and  customs; 
the  religion  of  the  state  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  In  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions  there  are  manufac- 
rures  of  woollens,  linens^  silks,  and  various  other  articles 
there  are  also  valuable  mines,  particularly  of  quicksilver 
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Poland  was  formerly  a  powerful  and  warlike  state; 
but  it  VV3S  disiiieiiibered  towards  the  end  of  ihelast  cen- 
tury, and  its  territories  seized  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria. 

Switzerland  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous 
country  in  Europe,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  bold  and  sub- 
lime scenery.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  Alps, 
which  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  south  and  east  of  the 
country.  Many  of  these  are  always  covered  with  snow, 
and  between  their  summits  lie  the  glaciers  or  fields  of  ice. 
The  snow  sometimes  rolls  down  in  great  masses  called 
avalanches,  which  overwhelm  cattle,  houses,  and  even 
whole  villages.  Switzerland  is  divided  into  twenty-one 
cantons,  each  of  which  has  a  separate  government  and 
distinct  laws;  and  the  whole  are  united  into  one  Republic, 
which  is  administered  by  a  diet,  composed  of  members 
from  all  the  inferior  governments.  In  some  of  the  cantons 
the  Protestant  religion  is  established,  and  in  others  the 
Roman  Catholic.  Cotton  goods,  linen,  and  silk,  are 
manufactured  on  a  small  scale  ;  and  250,000  watches  are 
annually  sent  abroad  to  be  sold  in  other  countries. 

Italy  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe.  It 
produces,  in  great  abundance  and  excellence,  almost  every 
kind  of  fruit  or  grain  that  is  to  be  found  in  temperate  cli- 
mates. But  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  grounds  ofien 
suffer  severely  from  the  malaria,  a  species  of  noxious  air, 
which  causes  fevers.  The  Italians  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  fine  natural  taste  especially  in  poetry, 
painting,  and  music  ;  and  their  country  is  rendered 
peculiarly  interesting  by  the  remains  of  ancient  art,  with 
which    everj  part  of  it  abounds.     It   is  divided  into  a 
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number  of  states,  in  nil  of  uliich  the  gavernnient  is  des- 
potic, and  the  religion  Roman  Catholic. 

TuRKKY  possesse.san  exceiient  climate,  ami  a  soli  which 
i:^  naturally  very  frtik',  except  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
Its  principal  produclions  are  rice,  wlieai,  gra|)e>j,  figs, 
olives,  oranges  and  other  fruits;  and,  in  the  north,  there 
are  very  rich  pastures.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly 
carfiels,  silks,  and  Turkey  leather.  But  every  kind  of 
improvement  and  industry  is  greatly  checked  by  the  des- 
potic nature  of  the  government  which  is  administered  by 
the  emperor  or  sultan,  assisted  by  the  divan  or  council  of 
stale.  The  established  religion  is  MahomeJanism  ;  but 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  Christians  of  the 
Greek  church. 

Greece,  in  the  south  of  Turkey,  has  lately  been  erect- 
ed into  an  independant  siate,  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Russia. 


LESSON  II. 

THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 

In  Euro[)e,  the  British  Enij^ire  borders  at  onre,  towards 
the  north,  upon  Denmark,  upon  Germany,  upon  Holland, 
upon  France  ;  towards  the  south,  upon  S[)ain,  upon  Sicily, 
upon  Italy,  upon  Western  Turkey.  It  holds  the  keys  of 
the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean.  It  commands  the 
mouth  of  the  Biack  Sea,  as  well  as  of  the  Baltic. 

In  America  il  gives  boundaries  to  Russia  towards  the 
pole,  and  to  the  United  States  towards  the  temperate  re- 
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gi'jiis.  UnJv'i'  the  lorrlJ  zone  it  reigns  in  ihe  miJst'of  the 
Antille;^,  encircles  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  till,  nt  Iast.it  nneets 
those  new  slates,  which  it  wns  the  first  to  free  from  their 
dependence  on  fhtiir  mother  country,  to  rauke  tliem  more 
purely  depemlent  upon  it.s  own  conimorcial  imlustry : — 
anti,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure,  in  either  hemisphere, 
any  mortal  who  might  endeavour  to  snatch  the  heavenly 
fire  of  its  gmius,  or  (he  secret  of  its  conquests,  it  holds, 
midway  between  Africa  and  America,  and  on  the  road 
which  connects  Europe  with  Asia,  that  rock  to  which  is 
chained  the  Proinelheus  of  the  modern  world. 

In  Africa  — from  the  centre  of  that  island  which  was 
devoted  of  yore  to  the  safety  of  every  Christian  fl;ig — the 
British  Empire  enforces  from  the  Bjrl)ary  States  that  res- 
pect which  they  pay  to  no  other  power.  From  the  foot 
uf  the  Pillars  of  Hi^rciiles,  it  carries  dread  into  the  remotest 
provinces  of  Morocco.  On  the  shores  of  ihe  Atlantic  it 
has  built  the  forts  of  tlie  G>!d  Coast  and  the  Lion's  Moun- 
tain. On  the  saine  continent,  beyond  the  tropics,  and 
;U  the  point  nearest  to  the  Austral  poje,  it  has  posse-sed 
itself  of  a  shelter  under  the  very  Cape  of  Storms. — Where 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Port  ugiese  thought  nply  of  securing 
a  jwit  for  iht-ir  ships  l(»  touch  at — where  th  ?  Dutch  per- 
ceived no  capabilities  beyond  those  of  a  plantation — it  is 
now  establishing  the  colony  of  a  second  British  people  ; 
and,  uniting  English  activitv  with  Batavian  patience,  at  this 
moment  it  is  exten  ling  around  the  Cape  the  boundaries 
of  a  settlement  which  will  increase  in  the  south  of  Africa  to 
tlh^  size  of  tho~e  states  which  it  has  founded  in  the  north 
of  America.  From  this  new  focus  of  action  and  of  con- 
quest, it  casts  its  eyes   towards   India ;    it   discovers,  k 
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seizes  the  stations  of  most  importance  lo  its  comneicia) 
progress. 

Finallv — As  mu<  h  drended  in  the*Pfrsian  Gulf  and  the 
Erythnan  Sea,  as  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Indian 
Archipelago — the  British  Empire,  the  possessor  of  the 
finest  (•»)untries  of  the  earth,  heholds  its  factors  reign  over 
eighty  millions  of  subjects.  The  conquests  of  its  merchants 
in  Asia  begin  where  those  of  Alexander  ceased,  and  where 
the  terminus  of  the  Romans  conld  never  reach.  At  this 
moment,  from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  to  the  frontiers  of 
China — from  the  Ganges  to  the  mountains  of  Thibet — all 
acknowledge  the  sway  of  a  mercantile  company,  shut  up 
in  a  narrow  street  in  the  City  of  London. 

INI.  DupiN. 


LESSON.  III. 

THE  RUINS  OF    HERCULANEUM, 

An  inexhaustilile  mine  of  ancient  curiosities  exi,-ts  in 
the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a  city  lying  between  Naples 
and  Mount  Vesuvius,  which,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign 
of  Titus,  was  overwhelmed  by  a  stream  of  lava  from  the 
neighbouring  volcano.  This  lava  is  now  of  a  consistency 
which  renders  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  removed  ;  being 
composed  of  bi;uminoiis  particles,  mixed  with  cinders, 
minerals,  and  vitrified  substance-;,  which  altogether  form 
a  close  and  ponderous  mass. 

In  the  revolution  of  many  ages,  the  spot  it  stood  upon 
was  entirely  forgotten  ;  but  in  the  year  1713  it  was  a<  ci- 
dentally  discovered  by  some  labourers,   who  in  digging  a 
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well,  struck  upori  a  statue  on  the  I)enches  of  the  theatre. 
Sciveral  curiosities  were  dug  out  and  sent  to  Franc?,  but 
the  search  was  soon  discontinued,  and  Herculaneum  re- 
mained in  obscurity  till  the  year  1736,  when  the  King  of 
Naples  employed  men  to  dig  perpendicularly  eighty  feet 
deep  ;  whereupon  not  only  the  city  made  its  ap[)earance, 
but  also  the  bed  of  ihe  river  which  ran  through  it. 

In  the  temple  of  Jupiter  were  found  a  statue  of  gold,  and 
the  inscription  that  decorated  the  great  doors  of  the 
entrance.  Many  curious  appendages  of  opulence  and  lux- 
wy  have  since  been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  the 
city,  and  were  arranged  in  a  wing  of  the  palace  of  Naples, 
among  which  are  statues,  busts  and  altars ;  domestic, 
musical,  and  surgical  inslruraenls  ;  tripods,  mirrors  of  pol- 
ished metal,  silver  kettles,  and  a  lady's  toilet,  furnished 
with  combs,  thimbles,  rings,  ear-rings,  &c.  &c. 

A  large  quantity  of  manuscripts  was  also  found  among 
the  ruins;  and  very  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  bv 
the  learned,  that  many  works  of  the  ancients  would  be 
restored  to  light,  and  that  a  new  mine  of  science  was  on 
the  point  of  being  opened;  but  the  difficulty  of  unrolling 
the  burnt  parchments,  and  of  deciphering  the  obscure 
letters,  has  proveil  such  an  oljstacle,  that  very  little  pro- 
gress has  bi.-en  ma  le  in  the  work. 

The  streets  of  Herculaneum  seem  to  have  been  per- 
fectly straight  and  regular;  the  houses  well  built,  and 
generally  uniform  ;  and  the  rooms  paved  either  with  large 
Roman  bricks,  mosaic  work,  or  fine  mttrble.  It  appears 
that  the  town  was  not  filled  up  so  unexpectedly  with  the 
melted  lava,  as  to  prevent  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabi- 
tants from  escaping  with  their  rirhest  o fleets  ;  lor  there 
k2 
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were  not  more  tlian  a  dozen  skeU-tons  found,  and  but  liitle 
gold  or  precious  stones. 

The  town  of  Pompeii  was  involved  in  the  same  dread- 
ful catastrophe,  but  was  not  discovered  till  near  forty  years 
after  the  discovery  of  HertMilaneum.  Few  skeletons  were 
found  in  the  streets  of  Pompeii  ,  but  in  the  houses  there 
were  many,  in  situations  which  plainly  proved  that  (hey 
were  endeavouring  to  escape  when  the  tremendous 
showers  of  ashes  intercepted  their  retreat. 

KOTZEBUE. 


LESSON  IV. 

MONT    BLANC. 

This  mountain,  SO  named  on  account  of  its  white  aspect, 
belongs  to  the  great  central  chain  of  ilie  Alps.  It  is  truly 
gigantic,  and  is  the  most  elevated  mountain  in  Europe, 
rising  no  less  than  15,872  feet,  somewhat. more  than  three 
miles,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  encompassed  by 
those  wonderful  collections  of  snow  and  ice  called  glaciers, 
the  principal  of  wliich  are  called  INIount  Dolent  and  Trio- 
let. The  highest  part  of  JMont  Blanc,  named  the  Drome- 
dary, is  in  the  shape  of  a  compressed  hemisphere.  From 
that  point  it  sinks  gradually,  and  presents  a  kind  of  con- 
cave surface  of  snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  small 
pyramid  of  ice.  It  then  rises  into  a  second  hemisphere 
which  is  named  the  Middle  Dome  ;  and  thence  descends 
into  another  concave  surface,  terminating  in  a  point, 
and,  among    other   names   bestowed  on  it  bv  the  Savoy- 
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arJs,  is  styled  D6nie  de  Goute  and  r/iay  be  regarded  as' 
the  inferior  dome. 

Thv5  first  successful  attempt  to  reach  the  summit  of 
Mont  Bianc  was  made  in  August,  1786,  by  Dr.  Paccard, 
a  physician  of  Chamouiii.  He  was  le.l  to  make  the  al- 
teinpt  by  a  guide  named  Bahiia,  who,  in  searolving  for 
crystals,  ha. I  discovered  ihe  only  practicable  route  by 
which  so  arduous  an  undertaking  could  he  accomplished. 
The  ascent  occupied  fifteen  hours,  atid  the  descent  five, 
under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  the  sight 
of  the  Doctor,  and  thnt  of  his  guide,  Balma,  being  so  af- 
fected by  the  snow  and  wind  as  to  render  them  almost 
blind,  at  the  same  time  that  the  face  of  each  was  exco- 
riated, and  the  lips  exceedinsjiy  swelled. 

On  th^  1st  of  August,  of  the  following  year,  1787,  the 
celebrated  naturalist,  M.de  Saussure,  setout,.accompanied 
by  a  servant  and  eighteen  guides,  who  carried  a  tent  and 
mattresses,  and  various  instruments  of  experimental  phi- 
losophy. The  fir>t  niglu  they  passed  under  the  tent,  on 
the  summit  of  the  iriounlain  of  La  Cote.  The  journey 
thither  wis  exempt  from  trouble  or  danger,  as  the  ascent 
is  always  over  turf,  or  on  the  solid  rock;  but  above  this 
place  it  is  wholly  over  ice  or  snow. 

Early  next  morning  they  traversed  the  glacier  of  La 
C6te  to  giin  the  foot  of  a  small  chnin  of  rocks,  inclosed 
in  the  snows  of  J\lont  Blanc.  The  glacier  is  intersected 
by  wide  deep  irregular  chasm-,  which  frequently  can  be 
passed  only  by  bridges  of  snow,  which  are  suspended 
over  the  abyss.  After  reaching  the  ridge  of  rocks  the 
track  vvmJs  along  a  hollow,  or  valley,  filled  with  snow, 
which  exteiids  north  and  south,  to  the  foot  of  the  highest 
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summit,  and  is  divided  at  intervals  by  enormous  crevices. 
These  show  the  snow  to  be  disposed  in  horizontal  beds, 
each  of  which  answers  to  a  year;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  widiii  of  the  fissures,  the  depth  can  in  no  part  be 
meosnred.  At  four  in  the  afternoon,  tlie  party  reached 
the  second  of  the  three  great  platforms  of  snow  they  had 
to  traverse,  and  here  ihey  encainjicd  at  the  height  of 
12,768  feel,  nearly  two  miles  and  a  half  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

From  ihe  centre  of  this  platform,  inclosed  between  the 
farthest  sutnmit  of  Mont  Blanc  on  the  south,  its  high  steps 
or  terraces  on  the  east,  and  the  D6uie  de  Gout6  on  the 
west,  nothing  but  snow  appears.  It  is  quite  pure,  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness,  and  on  ihe  high  summits  presents  a 
singular  contrast  with  the  sky,  which,  in  these  elevated 
regions,  is  almost  black.  Here  no  liviiig  being  is  to  be 
seen  ;  no  appearance  ol  vegetation  ;  it  is  the  abode  of  cold 
and  silence.  *'  When,"  <)b>erves  M.  de  Saussure:  "  I 
represent  to  myself  Dr.  Paccard  and  James  B.ilma  first 
arriving  on  the  decline  of  day,  in  these  deserts,  without 
shelter,  withont  assistance,  and  even  without  the  certainty 
that  men  could  live  in  the  places  which  they  proposed  to 
reach  and  stiil  pursuing  their  career  with  unshaken  in- 
trepiility,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  too  much  their  strength 
of  mind  and  their  courage." 

The  company  departed  at  seven  the  next  morning  to 
traverse  the  third  and  last  platforn),  the  slop.e  of  which  is 
extremely  steep,  being  in  some  places  thirty-nine  degrees. 
It  terminates  in  precipices  on  all  sides  ;  and  the  surface 
of  the  snow  was  so  hard,  that  those  who  went  foremost 
were  obliged  to  cut  places  for  the  feet  with  hatchets.  The 
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last  sl()j)e  of  all  presents  no  danger ;  but  the  air  possesses 
so  high  a  degree  of  rarity,  that  ihe  strength  is  speedily 
exhausted,  and  on  approaching  the  summit,  it  was  found 
necessary  io  stop  every  fifteen  or  sixteen  pacea  to  take 
breath.  At  eleven  they  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
where  they  continued  four  hours  and  a  half,  during  which 
time  M.  de  Saussure  enjoyed,  with  rapture  and  astonish- 
ment, a  view  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  most 
rugged  and  sublime  in  nature,  and  made  those  observa- 
tions which  have  renJeied  this  expedition  important  to 
philosophy. 

A  light  vapour,  suspended  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
air,  concealed  from  the  sight  the  lowest  and  most  lemole 
objects,  such  as  the  plains  of  France  and  Lombardy;  but 
the  whole  surrounding  assemblage  of  high  summits  ap- 
peared wilh  the  greatest  distinctness. 

M.  de  Saussure  descended  with  his  party,  and  the  next 
morning  reached  Chamouni,  without  the  slightest  accident. 
As  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to  wear  veils  of  crape, 
their  faces  were  not  excoriated,  nor  their  sight  debilitated. 
The  cold  was  not  found  to  he  so  extremely  piercing  as  it 
was  described  by  Dr.  Paccard..  By  experiments  made 
with  the  hygrometer  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
air  was  found  to  contain  a  sixth  portion  only  of  the 
humidity  of  that  of  Geneva :  and  to  (his  dryness  of  the 
air  M.  de  Saussure  imputes  the  burning  thirst  which  he 
and  l»is  companions  experienced.  It  required  half  an 
hour  to  make  water  boil,  while  at  Geneva  fifteen  or  six- 
teen minutes  sufficed,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  at  the  sea- 
side. None  of  the  party  discovered  the  smallest  difference 
in  the  taste    or   smell    of  breaJ,   wine,  meat,  fruits,  or 
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liquors,  as  some  travellers  have  pretended  is  ihe  cai^e  at 
great  heights  ;  but  sounds  were,  of  course,  mui'h  weaken- 
ed, from  the  want  of  oI)jecfs  of  rcfiection.  Of  all  the  or- 
gans, that  of  respiration  was  the  most  aflected,  the  pult^e 
of  one  of  thegui  les  beating  ninety-eight  limes  in  a  minuie, 
that  of  ihe  servant  one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  that  of 
M.  de  Saussure  one  hundred  and  one;  whileat  Chaniouni 
the  pulsations  respectively  wore  forty-nine,  sixty,  and 
seventy-  two.  A  few  days  afterwards,  I\Ir.  Beaufoy,  an 
English  gentleman,  succeeded  in  a  similar  attempt,  although 
it  w;is  attended  with  greater  difficulty,  arising  from  enliirge- 
ments  in  the  chasrns  in  the  ice. 

C  LA  rke's   Wonders. 


LESSON  V. 

RUSSIA — WIRTEMBKRG — TYROL. 

Russia. —  The  diversified  soil,  climate,  and  surface  of 
Russia  enable  ii  to  support  a  vast  variety  of  vegetable 
productions.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  whole 
polar  district  is  of  no  value  whntever  ;  a  few  lirs  and 
junipers,  with  some  mosses  and  a  few  grasses,  being  the 
sole  produce  of  the  soil.  The  districts  watered  by  the 
Volga  are  tolerably  fertile  as  far  as  the  steppes  near 
Astracan.  The  most  fertile  part  of  European  Russia  is 
the  track  watered  by  the  Dnieper  and  Don  rivers,  called 
the  Ukraine,  and  the  government  of  Voronesch.  In  these 
extensive  p'ains,  as  well  as  on  the  lower  shores  of  the 
Volga,  the  soil  is  a  rich  black  mould,  strongly  impregnated 
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with  nilre,  and  formed  from  succesi^ive  layers  of  vegetable 
remains.  In  Livonia  the  soil  is  excellent.  Tlie  plains  on 
the  Don,  are  too  rich  for  being  manured.  The  southern- 
most parts  of  Finland  ure  well  cultivated  bj-  the  peaceful 
an  i  industrious  Fins,  The  fact  is,  that  the  tracts  conquer- 
ed al  dil^'rent  periods  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
from  Tiukey,  Sweeden,  Poland,  and  Persia,  in  respect  of 
fertility  of  sod,  abundance  and  variety  of  produce,  are 
vvorih  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Russian  empire  together. 
Rice  succee  Is  uvll  near  Kislar,  in  Circasfia.  Hops  are 
found  in  a  will!  s1:iie  in  Tauridn.  Tobacco  is  cultivated 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south.  The  olive  has 
been  tried  in  vain  near  Astiacan,  l)ut  prospers  in  the  south- 
er i  parts  of  the  Crimea  and  Taurida.  Sugar-melons 
abound  near  the  Don  and  Vo'ga.  Excellent  artichokes 
are  raised  at  Kief.  F()re>ts  of  cherry-trees  are  found  in 
Valdimir,  prunes  in  little  Russia  and  Cherson,  and  wal- 
nuts in  Taurida,  where  are  also  found  apricots,  peaches, 
chestnuts,  almonds,  tigs,  pistacio,  and  hazel-nuts.  On  the 
Uralian  heights  are  cedar-nuis.  The  cultivation  of  the 
vine  is  at  present  confined  to  the  country  of  the  Don 
Cossacks,  Taurida,  atid  some  districts  upon  the  Pruth  in 
Molditvia.     Pine  soda  is  produced  in  Taurida. 

WiRTEMBEKG. — A  few  small  tracts  excepted,  Wirlem- 
berg  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  well-watered  countries 
in  Germany.  It  generally  consists  of  champaign  lands, 
and  pleasant  vales  abounding  in  every  necessary  of  life. 
Its  fertility  is  such  that  much  more  grain  is  raised  than 
suffices  for  internal  consumption,  and  hence  considerable 
quantities  are  exported.      Flax  and  hemp  are  also  cidti- 
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vated.  Th  J  valleys,  which  are  some  of  ihem  eight  miles 
in  length,  are  almost  covered  with  ^ol■e^ts  of  fiuit-treet-,  which 
are  also  abundant  in  other  j!art<  of  the  country,  so  that  cider 
and  perry  are  the  liquors  drunk  hy  the  peasants  when  wine 
happens  to  be  scnrce  and  dear.  The  mountains  are  rich 
in  minerals  and  covered  wtih  vines.  The  wines  are  palat- 
able and  wholesome,  and  are  generally  denominated 
Neckar  wines.  Cherries  are  grown  in  great  quantities  in 
the  districts  of  the  Alb  and  Black  Forest.  Game  and 
poultry  are  abimdani,  and  large  herds  of  iiorned  cattle  are 
reared  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  neighbour- 
hdod  of  Ulm,  a  particular  branch  of  industry  is  the  feed- 
ing of  snails  :  millions  of  these  animals  are  fattened  here 
and  sent  to  Vienna  and  Italv. 


Tyrol. — Tlie  Tyrolese  mountains  present  every  as- 
pert,  from  the  ever- blooming  verdure  of  perpetual  Spring, 
to  the  dreary  sterility  of  the  frigid  zone.  Though  their 
summits  are  always  covered  wiih  snow,  yet  their  sides 
are  clothed  with  the  finest  woods,  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  forest- trees  and  sheltering  numerous  species  of 
game.  Their  valleys,  though  rocky  in  soil,  have  rich 
and  extensive  fields  of  corn,  flax,  and  tobacco.  On  the 
eminences  which  crown  these  fertile  vales,  various  sorts 
of  fruit  are  grown,  as  also  small  woods  of  chesnut  trees  : 
the  vine  is  reared  as  far  as  Brixen.  The  rugged  aspect 
of  this  elevated  country,  contrasted  with  the  beauty  atid 
fertility  of  its  vales,  gave  rise  to  a  saying  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  "  that  the  Tyrol  was  like  a  peasant's  frock — 

coarse,  indeed,  but  right  warm." 

Bell's   Geography. 
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GERMANY — DENMARK. 

Germany. — No  country  in  the  world  has  undergone  a 
greater  transformation  in  respect  of  climate  than  Ger- 
many ;  and  nowhere  have  the  striking  efiects  of  civiliza- 
tion beon^miire  clearlyjiianifested.  ^In^pernsing  tlie  ac- 
counts whii:h  the  Romans  have  given  us  respecting  the 
climate,  soli,  and  produce  of  Germany,  in  their  days,  one 
would  imagine  hiinself  reading  an  account  of  the  uncleared 
parts  of  Canada.  According  to  them,  the  climate  was 
intensely  cold,  the  country  barren,  uncultivated,  and  cov- 
ered with  dreadful  frosts  and  hideous  marshes,  at  once 
ofTensiveJo  the  senses  and^^d  Meterious  to  tlie  iiuman'con- 
slitution.  That  the  climate  wa-  not  altogether  so  bad  as 
they  affirmed,  is  proved  by  ihe  experience  of  the  Romans 
tliemselves,  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 
into  the  Roman  provinces  of  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the 
Moselle.  But  it  required  the  lypse  of  many  centuries  of 
civilization  to  overcome  the  natural  asperities  of  this 
country.  Germany  occupies  the  middle  degrees  of  the 
northern  temperate  zone  ;  but  the  climate  is  very  various 
on  account  of  the  diiTerent  elevations  above  the  sea,  and 
the  more  or  less  mountainous  natu'^e  of  the  districts  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and  liealthy.  The 
finest  an  I  mildest  part  of  Geraianv  is  the  central  region 
of  the  country,  extending  from  48"  to  51^  ;  in  the  more 
southern  provinces,  the  high  mountains  create  a  rude  cold 
climate,  althouj^h  the  plains  and  valleys  enjoy  a  very 
warm  temperature  and  an   almost   Italian    clime.     The 
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northern  provincs  aro  colJer  ami  more  dani[)  and  un- 
healthy. Thf-  seasons  in  Germany  are  far  from  favour- 
able for  bringing  thi'  gra.ie  to  full  maiitrity,  yet  the  vine 
grow-i  to  a  coiisiderable  extt-nt  in  the  fifty-first  parallel. 
Oil  the  most  southern  point  of  ihe  Tyrol,  ami  on  the  coast 
in  tlie  Gulf  of  Vi'nic?,  some  olives  and  other  fruits  of  the 
south  ripen.  Chestnuts  and  almonds  are  found  at  the 
Rhine.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  abundant  und.^r  the 
fiftieth  and  fifty-second  parallels,  and  are  f  )und  in  smaller 
quantities  farther  to  the  north.  The  diflerent  kinds  of 
Rhine  wine  are  well  knoum  in  this  connlry,  under  the 
name  oC hock.  Ii-eland  moss  has  been  successfully  reared 
on  some  of  the  high  mountains. 

DEN.M.VRiC. — Tiie  appearance  of  Denmark,  particularly 
of  the  Islands  of  Zealand  and  Funen  and  of  Sleswick 
upon  the  continent,  is  thai  of  a  level  country,  in  general 
well  cultivated.  It  alTords  nothing  which  can  properly  be 
called  a  moun  ain.  The  coasts  are  iu  some  parts  steep 
and  bold,  but  in  general  they  are  low  and  sandy.  In  the 
isles  there  are  some  woods,  and  loresis  are  found  in  Jut- 
land. Zealand  is  a  fertile  and  pleasant  country,  with 
fields  separut-NJ  by  mud  wails;  cottages  either  nf  brick  or 
whitewashed:  woods  ot  beech  and  oak,  vales,  small 
lakes,  and  gentle  hdls.  Funen  is  snid  to  be  as  well  cul- 
tivated as  ujoit  of  the  counties  in  England,  Towards  the 
west,  where  the  Jitl  ind  peninstila  terminates  in  the  Bal- 
tic, everything  assumes  an  aspect  of  barrenness  and  deso- 
lation. It  has  been  compared  to  Arabia,  without  its 
rivers  or  its  verdant  oases  ;  but  not  without  its  tem[iests 
and  sands,  which  sometimes  overwhelm  what  little  agri- 
culture tliere  is,  an  1  ad  1   mnch  to  the  habitual  wretched- 
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nerisofthe  JutlanJer.  The  Danish  continent  may  be 
(lescribi'd  as  a  vast  plain,  through  which  a  sandy  barren 
ridge  stetches  from  south  to  noith,  commencing  in  the 
German  counties  of  Mecklenburgli  and  Lunenburg,  and 
terminating  in  tiie  extreme  north  in  the  promontary  of 
Skagen.  The  coast  of  the  peninsula  is  quiie  flat  towards 
the  German  Ocean,  but  intermixed  witii  quicksands,  and 
towards  the  Elbe,  protected  by  hirge  dams  again^t  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  Towards  ti)e  Bahic  the  land 
is  more  elevated,  and  olTers  finer  and  more  picturesque 
points  of  view  than  the  west  coast,  which  has  no  wood. 
The  German  Ocean  has  frequently  burst  through  the 
isthmus  vvhicii  connects  the  norihern  extremity  of  Jutland 
with  the  rest  of  the  peninsula.  In  182G,  three  rapid 
currents  united  the  North  Se  i  with  the  Lymfiord  ;  similar 
devastations  have  repeatedly  occurred  along  the  western 
coast.  Bell's  Geography. 
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SWEDEN. 

During  a  journey  throui^'-h  Sweden  I  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  observing  the  customs,  manners,  and  food 
of  the  peasants.  Uptn  entering  a  cottage,  I  usually 
found  all  the  family  employed  in  carding  flax,  spinning 
thread,  and  in  weaving  coarse  linen,  and  sometimes  cloth. 
The  peasants  are  excellent  contrivers,  and  employ  the 
coars'st  materials  to  some  useful  jnu-pose.  They  twist 
ropes  fiom  swine's  bristles,  horses'  manes,  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  use  e^^l-skins  tor  bi idles.     Their  foo  1  principally 
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consists  of  halted  flpth  and  fith,  eggs,  milk,  and  hard 
biead.  At  Miclmelinas  they  usually  kill  their  cattle,  and 
salt  them  for  ih<^  ensuing  winter  and  spring.  Twice  in 
the  year  ihey  liakc  their  hiend  in  large  round  cakes,  which 
are  strung  upon  files  of  slicks,  and  suspended  close  to  the 
ceilings  of  the  cottnges.  They  are  so  hard  as  to  be  occa- 
sionally broken  with  a  hatchet,  hut  are  not  unpleasant. 
The  peasants  use  beer  for  their  common  drink,  and  are 
much  addicted  to  malt  spirits.  In  the  districts  towards 
the  western  coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  inland,  tea 
and  coflee  are  not  unusually  found  in  the  Swedish  cot- 
tages, which  are  procured  in  great  plenty,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  from  Gotlenhurg.  The  peasants  are  all  well  clad  in 
strong  cloth  of  their  own  weaving.  Their  cottages,  though 
built  of  wood,  and  only  of  one  story,  arexomfortable  and 
commodious.  The  room  in  which  the  family  sleep  is 
provided  with  ranges  of  beds  in  tiers — if  I  may  so  express 
myself — one  above  the  other  ;  upon  the  wooden  testers 
of  the  beds  in  vvliioh  the  women  lie,  are  placed  others  for 
the  reception  of  the  men,  to  which  they  ascend  by  means 
of  ladders.  To  a  person  who  has  just  quitted  Germany, 
and  been  accustomed  to  tolerable  inns,  the  Swedish  cot- 
tages, may,  perhaps,  jippenr  miserable  hovels;  to  me, 
who  had  been  lor  g  u-ed  io  jilnces  of  far  inferior  accom- 
modation, ihoy  si'Oiued  almost  palaces.  The  traveller  is 
able  to  procure  mai^y  conveniences,  and  particularly  a 
separate  room  from  that  inhabitrd  by  the  family,  which 
could  seldom  be  obiaiurd  in  the  Polish  and  Russian  vil- 
lages. During  my  course  through  these  two  countries,  a 
bed  was  a  pbenomenon  which  seldom  occurred,  except- 
ing in  the  large  lowts,  and   even   then    not   always   coin- 
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pletely  eq\iipped  ;  but  the  poorest  Iiuts  of  Sweetlen  were 
never  deficient  in  this  article  of  comfort;  and  evident 
proof  that  tlie  Sweedish  peasanls^are  more  civilized  tlian 
thos3  of  Poland  and  Russia.  After  having  witnessed  the 
slavery  of  the  peasants  in  those  two  countrie:^,  it  was  a 
pleasing  satisfaction  to  find  myself  again  among  freemen, 
in  a  kingdom  where  there  is  a  mure  equal  division  of  pro- 
perty ;  where  there  is  no  vassalage ;  where  the  lower 
orders  enjoy  a  security  of  their  persons  and  property  ; 
and  where  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  right  are 
visible  to  the  commonest  observer.  Coxe 
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KIOLEN  MOUNTAINS. 

It  is  interesting  to  mark  the  changes  that  occur  in  the 
great  and  rapidly  ascending  heights  ofihe  Kiolen  moun- 
lains.  The  Lapland  vegetation,  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  the  valleys,  gradually  disappears  under  our 
feet.  The  Scotch  fir  soon  leaves  us ;  then  the  birches 
become  shrivelled;  now  they  wholly  disappear,  and  be- 
tween the  bushes  of  mountain  willows  and  dwarf  birches, 
the  innumerable  clusters  of  berry-bearing  shrubs  have 
room  to  spread,  blackberries  on  the  dry  heights,  and 
mountain  brambles  on  ihe  marshy  grounds.  We  at  last 
rise  above  them.;  the  blackberries  no  longer  bear;  they 
appear  singly,  with  few  leaves,  and  no  longer  in  a  bushy 
form.  At  last  they  disappear,  and  ihey  are  soon  followed 
by  the  mountain  willows.     The  dwarf binh  alone  braves 
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ihe  hpi<5lU  and  the  cold,  but  at  last  it  also  yields,  berore 
i-L^aching  the  limit  of  prepetual  snow  ;  and  ihere  is  a  broad 
border  before  reaching  this  limit,  on  whirh,  besides  moss- 
es, a  few  plants  only  sirfjsist  with  great  difficulty.  Even 
the  rein-deer  mos>-,  which  vies  in  the  woods  with  the 
blackberry  in  luxuriance  of  growth,  is  very  unfreqwent  on 
such  height;*.  On  the  top  of  the  mountains,  which  is 
almost  a  tal)lc-lan<!,  there  is  no  ice,  it  is  true,  nor  glaciers, 
but  the  snow  never  leaves  thesf!  heights  ;  and  a  few  single 
points  and  spots  above  this  level  are  alone  clear  of  snow 
for  a  few  weeks.  Here  the  Laplanders  seldom  or  never 
come  with  their  rein-deer,  except  in  descending  to  the 
valleys.  It  is  a  melancholy  prospect;  nothing  in  life  is 
to  be  seen  any  longer,  except,  perhaps,  occasionally  an 
eagle  in  his  flight  over  the  mountnins  from  one  fiord  to 
another.  The  view  is  more  grateful  as  we  descend,  as  it 
is  a  return  I'roni  wilderness  and  solitude  to  cultivation  and 
society.  Von  Blch. 


LESSON  IX. 

BOILING  FOUNTAINS    OF    ICELAND. 

Though  surrounded  by  a  great  multiplicity  of  boiling 
springs  and  steamii  g  apertures,  the  magnitude  and  gran- 
deur of  whiih  fir  exceeded  any  thing  we  had  ever  seen 
before,  we  felt  at  no  loss  in  determining  on  which  of  them 
to  feast  our  wondering  eyes.  Near  the  northern  extrem- 
ity of  the  tract  rosea  largv^  circular  mound,  formed  by 
the  deposiiions  of  the  fountain,  justly  distinguished  by  the 
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appellation  of  the  Great  Geyser,  fiom  the  niidiile  ofwhich 
a  great  degree  ofevnporatidn  was  visible.  Ascendii  g  the 
rampart,  we  had  the  spacious  basin  at  our  feet  more  than 
lialf  filled  with  the  most  beautiful  hot  crystalline  water, 
which  was  but  just  moved  by  a  gentle  ebullition,  occa- 
sioned by  the  escape  of  steam  from  a  cylindrical  pipe  or 
funnel  in  the  centre.  This  pipe  I  ascertained,  by  ad- 
measurement, to  bo  seventy-eight  feet  of  perp("ndicular 
depth  ;  its  diameter  is  in  general  from  eight  to  ten  feet  ; 
but  near  the  mouth  it  gradully  widens,  and  opens  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  basin,  the  inside  ofwhich  exhibiis 
a  whiiish  surface,  consisting  of  a  siliceous  incrustation, 
which  has  been  rendered  almost  perfectly  smooth  by  the 
incessant  action  ofthe  boiling  water.  The  diameter  of  the 
basin  is  fifiy-six  feet  in  one  direction,  and  forty-six  in  an- 
other ;  and,  when  full,  it  measures  about  four  feet  in  depth 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  commencement  of 
the  pipe. 

On  leaving  the  mound,  the  hot  water  passes  through  a 
turfy  kind  of  soil,  and  by  acting  on  the  peat,  mosses, 
and  grass,  converts  ihpm  entirely  into  stone,  aud  furnishes 
the  curious  traveller  with  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
petrit'action. 

Having  stood  some  time  in  silent  admiraiion  of  the 
magnifiueni  spectacle  which  this  matchless  fountain,  even 
in  a  state  of  inacliviiv,  presents  to  the  view,  as  there  were 
no  indications  of  an  immediate  eruption,  we  returned  to 
the  spot  where  we  had  left  our  horses;  and  as  it  formed 
a  small  eminence  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  commanded 
a  view  of  the  whole  tract,  we  fixed  on  it  as  the  siie  of 
our  tento'.     About  thirty-eight  minutes  past  five,  we  vveie 
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appriz-^d,  by  low  reports  and  a  slight  concussion  of  the 
ground,  that  an  eruption  was  about  to  take  place,  but  on- 
ly a  few  small  jets,  were  thrown  up,  and  the  water  in  the 
basin  (lid  not  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  outlets.  Not 
being  willing  to  mis;-  the  very  first  symptoms  of  the  pheno- 
menon, we  kept  walking  about  in  the  vicinity  of  ihe 
spring,  now  surveying  some  of  the  other  cavities,  and  now 
collecling  elegant  specimens  of  petrified  wood,  leaves,  &,r. 
on  the  rising  ground  between  the  Geyser  and  the  base  of 
the  hill.  At  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  we  counted  five  or 
si\-  reports,  that  shook  the  mound  on  which  we  stood,  but 
no  remarkable  jei  followed  :  the  water  only  boiled  with 
great  violence,  and  by  its  heavings  caused  a  number  of 
small  waves  to  flow  towards  the  margin  of  the  basin, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  received  an  addition  to  its  con- 
tents. Tweniy-five  minutes  past  nine,  as  I  returned  from 
the  neighbouring  hill,  I  heard  reports  which  were  both 
louder  and  more  numerous  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and 
exactly  resembled  the  distant  discharge  of  a  park  of  artil- 
lery. Concluding  from  these  circumstances  that  the  long- 
expected  wonders  were  about  to  commence,  1  ran  to  the 
mound,  which  shook  violently  under  my  feet,  and  I  had 
scarcely  time  to  look  into  the  basin  when  the  fountain  ex- 
.ploded,  and  instantly  compelled  me  to  retire  to  a  respect- 
ful distance  on  the  windward  side.  The  \%ater  rushed 
up  out  of  the  pipe  with  amazing  velocity,  and  was  pro- 
jected by  irregular  jets  into  the  atmosphere,  surrounded 
by  immense  volumes  of  steam,  which  in  a  great  measure 
hid  the  column  from  the  view.  The  first  four  or  five  jets 
were  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
in  height  :  these  were  followed   by  one  about  fifty  feet, 
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which  was  succeeded  by  Iwo  or  three  considerably  lower  ; 
after  which  came  the  last,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  splen- 
dour, which  rose  at  least  to  the  height  of  seventy  feet 

The  large  stones  which  we  had  previously  thrown  into 
the  pipe  were  ejected  to  a  great  height,  especially  one, 
which  was  thrown  much  higher  than  the  water.  On  the 
propulsion  of  the  jets,  they  lifted  up  the  water  in  the  basin 
nearest  the  orifice  of  the  pipe  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  or  a 
foot  and  a  half;  and,  on  the  falling  of  the  column,  it  not 
only  caused  the  basin  to  overflow  at  the  usual  channels, 
but  forced  the  water  over  the  highest  part  of  the  brim,  be- 
hind which  I  was  standing.  The  great  body  of  the  co- 
lumn (at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter)  rose  perpendicularly, 
but  was  divided  into  a  number  of  the  most  superb  curv- 
ated  ramifications;  and  several  small  spoutings  were  sev- 
ered from  it,  and  projected  in  oblique  directions,  to  the  no 
small  danger  of  the  spectator,  who  is  apt  to  get  scalded 
ere  he  is  aware,  by  the  falling  jet.  On  the  cessation  of 
the  eruption  the  water  instantly  sunk  into  the  pipe,  but 
rose  again  immediately  to  about  half  a  foot  above  the  ori- 
fice, where  it  remained  stationary.  All  being  again  in  a 
slate  of  tranquility,  and  the  clouds  of  steam  having  left 
the  basin,  I  entered  it,  and  proceeded  within  reach  of  the 
water,  which  I  found  to  be  183*  of  Fahrenheit,  a  tem- 
perature of  more  than  twenty  degrees  less  than  at  any 
period  while  the  basin  was  filling,  and  occasioned,  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  cooling  of  the  water,  during  its  projection 
into  the  air. 

The   whole  scene  was  indescribably  astonishing  ;  but 
what  interested  us  most,  was  the  circumstance,  that  the 
strongest  jet  came  last,  as  if  the  geyser  had  summoned 
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all  her  powers  in  order  to  show  us  the  greatne?s  of  her 
energy,  and  to  make  a  grand  finish  before  retiring  into  the 
subterraneous  chambers  in  which  she  is  concealed  from 
mortal  view.  Our  curiosity  had  been  gratified,  but  it  was 
far  from  being  satisfied.  We  now  wished  to  have  it  irj 
our  power  to  inspect  the  mechanism  of  this  mighty  engine 
and  obtain  a  view  of  the  springs  by  which  it  is  put  in 
motion  ;  but  the  wish  was  vain,  for  they  lie  in  "  a  track 
which  no  fowl  knowe'h,  and  which  the  vulture's  eye 
hath  not  seen  ;■ — which  man,  with  all  his  boasted  pow- 
ers, cannot  and  dare  not  approach.  While  the  jets  wtre 
rushing  up  towards  heaven  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow, 
my  mind  was  forcibly  borne  along  with  them  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  great  and  omnipotent  Jehovah,  whose 
almighty  command  spake  the  universe  into  being,  and  at 
whose  sovereign  fiat  the  whole  fabric  might  be  reduced 
in  an  instant  to  its  original  nothing. 

Henderson. 


LESSON  X. 

KOTES    ON    ASIA. 

Asiatic  Turkey  comprehends  several  districts  of 
country,  which,  in  ancient  times,  were  the  principal  seats 
of  civilization  and  refinement ;  but,  though  it  continues  to 
possess  great  natural  advantage.*,  these  are  very  imper- 
fectly cultivated  by  its  present  inhabitants.  The  chief 
manufactures  are  carpets,  silk  and  cotton  goods,  with 
Angora  stuffs,  made  of  the  hair  of  a  particular  kind  of 
goats  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.     It  also  exports 
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rhubarb  and  other  iliugs,  for  which  il receives  in  exchange 
the  nnanufactiires  and  produce  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
England.  The  established  religion  is  Mohamtnedanism  ; 
and  the  country  is  governed  by  Pachas  subject  to  ihe 
Turkish  emperor. 

Arabia  is  an  interesting  country,  both  fronj  its  ancient 
and  modern  history.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abraham,  set- 
led  in  the  northren  parts  of  it,  and  from  him  are  probably 
descended  the  Bedouins  or  wandering  Aral's.  The  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  these  singular  tribes  still  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  those  described  in  the  writings  of 
Moses;  and  the  prediction  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord  is 
remarkably  fulfilled  in  '■' their  hand  being  against  every 
man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  them."  Arabia  is 
celebrated  in  modern  history  as  the  native  country  of  Mo- 
hammed or  Mahomet,  who  was  born  at  Mecca,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  569.  Propagating  his  opinions  by  means 
ol  the  sword,  this  extraordinary  man  soon  spread  his  re- 
ligion over  all  the  ;idjoining  [)arts  of  Arabia,  from  which, 
it  was  carried  by  his  followers  into  Africa,  Spain,  and 
Turkey  in  Europe.  In  all  these  countries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Spain,  it  is  still  the  prevailing  religion.  The 
northern  parts  of  Arabia  are  very  barren,  consisting  of 
little  else  than  extensive  deserts  of  sand  ;  but  several  dis- 
tricts in  the  south  are  very  fertile,  producing  great  abun- 
dance of  coffee,  grain,  drugs,  and  perfumes.  The  horses, 
camels,  and  asses  of  Arabia  are  the  finest  in  the  world. 

Persia  was  the  principal  seat  of  one  of  the  great  em- 
pires of  antiquity,  and  is  still  a  powerful  and  important 
kingdom.  The  soil  is  naturally  fertile,  and  when  pro- 
perly watered,   produces  wheat,  rice,  and  other  kinds  of 
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grain  ;  anc]  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron,  and  silver.  The 
goveinriient  is  despotic,  and  ihe  religion  Mohammedanism, 
though  the  Persians  are  of  a  different  sect  from  the  Turks. 

India  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant countries  in  the  world,  whetlier  we  consider  its 
extent^  its  rirhes,  or  its  connexion  with  Europe.  It  con- 
tains a  pojiulalion  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions,  about  a 
fifth  of  wiiom  are  Mahometans,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainiler  of  the  Hindoo  or  Brahminical  religion. 
The  soil  or  vegetable  mould  is,  in  many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys,  six  feet  deep,  and  yields  two  harvests  in  the  year. 
In  some  of  the  higher  regions,  however,  the  soil  is  bar- 
ren, and  the  climate  temperate  or  cold.  The  productions 
of  India  are  tindjer  of  various  kinds,  medicinal  plants, 
cotton,  silk,  rice,  dye-stuffs,  and  fruits.  It  is  also  very 
rich  in  minerals,  producing  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c., 
besides  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  The  prin- 
cipal animals  are  horses,  asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  apes,  monkeys,  and  almost  all 
the  ferocious  animals,  except  the  lion.  The  Bengal  tiger 
is  of  great  size  and  strength,  and  is  one  of  the  most  dread- 
ful animals  any  where  to  be  found.  The  Hindoos  are 
divided  into  lour  casles :  the  Brahmins  or  priest ;  the 
Kajas  or  soldiers  ;  the  Vaisyas  or  husbandmen  ;  and  the 
Sudras  or  labourers.  Each  of  these  castes  is  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  change  from 
that  to  which  he  belongs  by  birth.  The  English  began  to 
trade  with  India  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  East 
India  Company  was  established  in  1600,  since  which  pe- 
riod its  possessions  have  been  gradually  extending,  till 
they  now  comprehend  the  greater  part  of  Hindostan. 
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India  beyond  the  Ganges  resembles  Hindostan  in  cii- 
male,  soil,  and  productions.  The  principal  slate  is  the' 
Burman  Empire,  the  government  of  which  is  despotic, 
and  the  religion  Buddhism. 

Thibet  is  the  Switzerland  of  Asia,  and  contains  the 
highest  iriountains  in  the  world.  It  was  formerly  governed 
by  a  Lama,  who  is  still  worshipped  as  the  deity  of  the 
country,  and  who  is  believed  never  to  die,  the  soul  of  the 
preceding  Lama  passing,  at  his  dissolution,  into  the  body 
of  his  successor.  Tiiibet  is  now  subject  to  China,  and  is 
governed  by  laws  resembling  those  of  Hindostan.  It 
produces  wheat,  peas,  barley,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit. 
Gold  is  also  found  both  in  mines  and  in  the  sands  of  the 
rivers ;  and  tinkal  or  borax,  which  is  peculiar  to  the 
country,  is  procured  in  a  crystallized  state.  Thibet  is 
also  famous  for  its  beautiful  shawls,  which  are  made  of 
the  undermost  hair  of  goats. 

China  is  thought  to  have  existed  longer  in  its  present 
state  than  any  other  country  in  the  world  ;  but  its  history 
is  very  little  known.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  and  the 
climate  genial.  It  yields  most  of  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  Europe,  besides  tea,  and  several  other  plants, 
which  are  peculiar  to  itself.  There  are  also  manufactures 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen  goods,  and  porcelain:  Pjr  the 
manufacture  of  the  last  article  the  Chinese  have  long  been 
famous,  their  superiority  being  partly  owing  to  the  excel- 
lence of  their  materials.  The  government  is  despotic,  and 
is  administered,  under  the  Emperor,  by  officers  called 
Mandarins.  The  religion  is  idolatry,  divided  into  a  great 
number  of  difTerent  sects.  The  chief  curiosity  of  China 
is  the  great  wall  erected  to  prevent  the   incursions   of  the 
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Tartars,  which  is  about  1500  miles  lo-  g,  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  feel  high,  and  so  broad  that,  in  many  places,  six 
horsemen  may  ride  abreast  on  the  top. 

Tartart  comprehends  all  the  country  which  was 
known,  in  ancient  times,  by  the  name  of  Scythia  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  undergone  very  little 
change  in  their  customs  and  manner  of  living.  They 
generally  live  in  lent?;,  and  remove  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, according  as  they  can  find  pasture  for  their  flocks. 
The^e  ron>titute  almost  their  whole  wealth,  a  rich  Tartar 
being  sometimes  known  to  possess  10,000  hordes,  4G00 
black  cattle,  and  20,000  sheep,  besides  camels  and  goats 
The  Tartars  are  idolaters  in  religion  ;  and  the  government 
is  patriarchal,  each  tribe  being  ruled  by  its  own  khan  or 
chief.  All  the  eastern  part  of  Tartary  owns  a  nominal 
subjection  to  the  emperor  of  China. 

Siberia  ir;  a  co'd  and  barren  country,  subject  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia  ;  but  it  contains  many  valuable  mines 
of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  iron.  The  inhabitants 
are  rude  and  uncivilized  ;  those  in  the  south  resembling 
the  Tartars,  and  those  in  the  north  being  like  the  Lap- 
landers in  their  customs  and  habits. 

Tlie  islands  of  Asia  are  also  deserving  of  notice.  Cey- 
lon produces  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts,  sago,  rice,  oranges* 
bamboos,  sugar-canes,  and  tobacco:  it  is  also  uncom- 
monly rich  in  gems,  such  as  amethyst,  topaz,  garnet, 
pearls,  &e. :  and  it  aboumls  wiih  elephants  and  oilier 
quadrupeds,  besides  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  and  use- 
ful birds.  The  Sunda  Islands  are  famous  for  their 
spices.  Austral-Asia  comprehends  New  Holland  and 
many  other  islands  in  the  south-east,  which  are  more   re- 
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marlcable  for  their  extent  t!ian  for  their  imporlance.  The 
Japan  Islands  are  formed  into  an  empire,  which  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  China- 


LESSON  XL 

MOUNT    OF    OLIVES. 

Leaving  the  mountain,  and  regaining  the  road  vvliich 
•conducts  tovvar.lsthe  SMst  into  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
we  i>assad  the  Fountain  Siloa,  and  hence  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives:  passing  in  our  way  a 
number  of  Hebrew  tombs.  The  Arabs  on  the  top  of  this 
mouniain  are  to  be  approached  with  caution,  and  with  a 
strong  guard.  Here,  indeed,  we  stood  upon  holy  ground  ; 
and  it  is  a  question,  which  might  be  reasonably  proposed 
to  Jew,  Christian,  or  Mohammedan,  whether,  in  reference 
to  the  history  of  their  respective  nations,  it  be  possible  to 
obtain  a  more  interesting  place  of  observation.  So  com- 
manding is  the  view  of  Jerusalem  afforded  in  this  situa- 
tion, that  the  eye  roams  o.ver  all  the  streets,  an.i  around 
die  walls,  as  if  in  the  survey  of  a  plan  or  model  of  the 
oity.  The  most  conspicuous  object  is  the  mosque  erected 
upon  the  site  and  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Solomon, 
this  edifice  niay,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  finest 
specimen  of  Saracenic  architecture  which  exists  in  the 
world.  About  forty  years  before  the  idolatrous  profana- 
tion of  the  Mount  of  Olives  by  Solomon,  his  afflicted 
parent,  driven  from  Jerusalem  by  his  son  Absalom,  came 
to    this    eminence  to   present    a  loss  offensiv-e  sacrifice. 
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What  a  scene  does  the  aiiblime,  though  simple,  descrip- 
tion, given  by  the  prophet,  picture  to  the  imaginaiion  of 
every  one  who  has  I'elt  the  influpnce  of  filial  piety,  but 
especially  of  the  traveller  standing  upon  the  very  spot 
where  the  ogeil  monarch  give  to  Heaven  ihe  offoring  of 
his  wounded  spirit:  "And  David  went  up  by  the  ascent 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  wept  as  he  went  up,  and  had  his 
head  covered  ;  and  he  went  barefoot :  and  all  the  people 
that  were  with  him  covered  every  man  his  head,  and  they 
went  up  weeping."  Abstracted  from  every  religious  view, 
and  considered  solely  as  a  subject  for  the  most  gifted 
genius  in  poetry  or  in  painting,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to 
select  a  theme  more  worthy  the  exercise  of  exalted  tal- 
ents. Every  thing  that  is  sublime  and  affecting  seems  to 
be  presented  in  the  description  of  the  procession  or  march 
of  David,  ill  his  passage  across  the  Kedron  ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  moment  when  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is 
sent  back,  and  the  aged  monarch  iiavingin  vain  entreated 
Ittai  to  leave  him,  begins  to  ascend  the  mountain,  pre- 
ceded by  the  various  people  said  to  form  the  van  of  the 
procession.  Ev^ery  wonderful  association  of  natural  and 
of  artificial  features,  of  landscape  and  of  architecture,  of 
splendid  and  diversified  costume,  of  sacred  pomp,  and  of 
unequalled  pathos,  dignify  the  affecting  scene  :  here  a  so- 
lemn train  of  mourners  ;  there  the  sons,  the  guardians  and 
companions  of  the  Ark;  men,  women,  children,  warriors, 
statesmen,  citfzens,  priests,  Levites,  counsellors, — with  all 
the  circumstances  of  grandeur  displayed  by  surrounding 
objects  ;  by  the  waters  of  ihe  torrent ;  by  the  sepulchres 
of  the  valley;  by  the  lofty  rocks,  the  towers,  bulwarks, 
and  palaces  of  Sion  ;  by  the  magnificent  perspective  on 
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every  side  ;  by  the  bold  declivities  and  lofty  summits  of 
Mount  Olivet  ;  and  finally,  by  the  conceniration  of  all 
thnt  is  great  and  striking  in  the  central  group,  distinguished 
by  the  presence  of  the  afflicted  monarch.  If  it  should  be 
uigeil  that  this  subject  is  too  crowded,  it  is  only  so  in  des- 
cription ;  a  painter,  by  the  advantages  of  perspective, 
easily  obviates  every  objection  of  this  nature.  Haste  and 
tumult  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  requisite  characteristics 
of  such  a  representation  :  and  these  a  judicious  artist 
would  know  how  to  introduce. 

Dr.  Clarke. 


LESSON  XII. 

ARABIA — PERSIA — HINDOSTAN. 

Arabia  presents,  in  general,  a  large  flat  arid  desert, 
interspersed  wtih  a  few  fertile  spots  or  oases,  and  some 
mountains  of  considerable  height,  among  which  are  to 
be  found  many  valleys  of  delightful  luxuriance.  The 
contrast  between  the  desolation  of  (he  desert  and  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  those  valleys  has  given  rise  to  a 
diversity  of  description  regarding  this  country.  Some 
have  represented  it  as  exclusively  (he  habitation  of  pov- 
erty and  wretchedness,  and  quite  unable  to  support  its 
miserable  inhabitants  ;  others,  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  visit  the  verdant  hills  of  Yemen,  and  the  spicy 
mountains  of  H:idramaut,  have  spoken  in  raptures  of  its 
fertility  and  salubrity,  and  represented  it  as  abounding  not 
only  in  the  necessaries  but  the  luxuries  of  life.  Boih  de- 
f2 
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scriplions,  if  relating  to  particular  districts,  are  correct  ; 
bill  neither  of  them  so,  if  applied  to  the  counlry  generally. 
The  title  of  Happy  Arabia,  which  was  applied  in  an- 
cient times  to  the  soiiihern  provinces,  has  been  supposed 
to  have  originated  in  the  contrast  that  existed  between 
them  and  the  surrounding  de<ert:  but  it  is  unfair,  amid  so 
inuch  authority,  to  doubt  the  former  riches  of  Arabia 
Felix  ;  and  even  at  this  day  no  spot  in  the  same  latitude 
can  compare  with  it,  either  in  fertility  of  soil,  or  mildness 
of  climate.  It  is  also  still  famed  for  its  frankincense  and 
spices. 

Pkrsia. — The  general  characteristic  of  Persia  is  that 
of  a  great  and  elevated  plateau,  or  upland,  studded  with 
innumerable  mountains,  with  their  corresponiling  valleys, 
and  immense  desert  plains.  That  it  is  very  elevated  is 
proved  from  the  great  abundance  of  snow  which  rests  on 
the  summits  of  the  mountains,  although  these,  for  the 
most  part,  are  but  of  moderate  elevation  above  the  plains. 
In  fact,  Persia  is  a  country  of  mountains,  but  they  seem 
not  to  have  any  general  direction,  nor  to  form  any  con- 
tinued chain.  They  extend,  without  order,  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  are  heaped  upon  one  another,  as  if  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  Groups,  which  seem  to  form  the  com- 
mencement of  chains,  are  suddenly  interrupted  by  smooth, 
extensive  and  very  elevated  plains.  The  interior  moun- 
tains are  everywhere  bare,  arid,  and  forbidiling.  The 
plains  are  equally  unattractive,  consisting  chiefly  of  gravel 
washed  down  from  the  mountain  tops.  Water  is  almost 
a  phenomenon  in  this  arid  rcg'on,  but  when  it  occurs, 
whether   in  the  valleys  or  the  plains,  renders  them  so 
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much  more  pleasing  and  fertile,  by  their  contrast  to  the 
naked  rocks  and  sandy  saline  plains.  Tliere  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  be  found  to  the  genera!  picture — ■ 
some  favoured  sf-ots  to  relieve  the  eye. 

Htndostan. — Two  sides  of  the  irregular  four  sided 
figure  which  Hindostan  form<,  are  wasiied  by  the  sea, 
and  the  otiier  two  are  bounded  by  land.  The  Bay  of 
Bengal,  which  washes  the  sc -J th -eastern  shore,  is  not  so 
broad  as  the  Araljian  Sea,  which  laves  the  south-west 
side  ;  but  the  countries  on  tlie  latter  sea,  especially  to- 
wards the  norih,  are  more  arid  and  sterile  than  those 
which  lie  along  the  former.  The  land  boundary  on  the 
northwest,  towards  the  sea,  is  flat  and  desert  ;  as  it  re- 
cedes inland,  the  elevation  increases  and  the  scenery  im- 
proves. The  remaining  or  north  east  side  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  terniination  of  (lie  low  and  swampy  grounds 
near  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  foruied  by  mountains  of  prodi- 
gious elevation.  From  this  vast  chain  the  two  great  rivers 
of  India  have  their  sources,  and  flow  to  opposite  points  of 
the  continent.  The  countries  on  the  Indus —  the  central 
desert,  as  it  is  called — and  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  com- 
prise the  whole  of  India  north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Giilfof  Cu'ch  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges.  All  the  features  of  this  continental 
portion  of  India  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale  ;  those 
of  the  southern  or  peninsular  part  are  less  bold,  and  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  an  island.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges  to  that  of  the  Krishna,  in  latitude  !6®,  the 
east  coast  lies  nearly  in  a  straight  line  north-east  and 
south-west,  and  the  general  outline  of  the  country  is   that 
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of'a  g' eat  oval  basin,  of  which  ihe  southern  portion  afi- 
])roaches  near  to  the  Arabian  Sea,  but  is  divided  from  it 
by  a  high  land.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Krishna,  a  very 
irregular  mountain-barrier,  called  the  Eastern  Ghauts,  ex- 
tends southward  at  a  varying  dii^tance  from  the  coa;?t, 
which  is  here,  for  the  most  part,  sandy  and  barren.  The 
elevated  country  within  this  mountain-barrier  gets  the 
name  of  Balaghauf,  or  ihe  country  "  above  the  gates," 
in  opjjosition  to  the  Pageenghavt,  or  country  "  below  the 
gates."  The  name  of  Balaghaut  is  given  to  the  whole 
upland  countrj',  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Ganges.  From 
Cape  Comorin  another  mountain-barrier  runs  parallel  to 
the  western  shore,  for  an  extent  of  about  nine  hundred 
miles.  It  is  nearer  to  the  coast,  loftier,  and  less  inter- 
rupted than  the  other,  and  is  called  the  Western  Ghauts. 
The  termination  towards  the  north  is  near  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay ;  and  here,  for  a  short  distance,  the  general  slope 
of  the  country  is  towards  the  west,  where  the  valley  of 
Norbuddah  is  formed.  Under  the  thirteenth  parallel,  the 
eastern  and  western  Ghauts  are  connected  by  a  cross 
ridge,  and  the  country  does  not  immediately  slope  down 
to  the  north  and  south  of  this  transverse  ridge,  but  forms 
a  table-land  of  considerable  extent. — North  of  the  Gulf 
of  Can-bay,  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  beaxitifully  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  dale,  extends  towards  the  Gulf  of 
Cutch. 

Rell's  Geography. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

CHINA. 

When  a  European  first  sets  his  fool  in  China,  he  will 
find  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  buildingb-,  and  the 
people,  so  totally  different  from  any  thing  he  had  before 
seen,  that  he  might  fancy  himself  to  be  Iransported  into  a 
new  world.  In  the  long  line  of  internal  navigation  be- 
tween the  capital  and  Canton  of  1200  miles,  with  but  one 
short  interruption,  he  will  observe  each  variety  of  surface, 
but  disjiosed  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  in  great  mass- 
es:  for  many  days  he  will  see  nothing  but  one  uniform 
extended  plain,  without  the  smallest  variety  ;  again,  for 
as  many  days,  he  vvill  be  hemmed  in  between  precipitous 
mountains  of  the  same  naked  character,  and  as  unvaried 
in  their  appearance  as  the  plains;  and,  lastly,  a  ten  or 
twelve  day's  sail  among  lakes,  swamps,  and  morasses, 
vvill  complete  the  catalogue  of  monotonous  uniformity  ; 
but  whether  he  crosses  the  dry  plains  of  Petchelee  and 
Shauntung,  abounding  with  cotton  and  all  varieties  of 
grain  and  pulse — the  more  varied  surface  of  Kiang  nan, 
fertile  in  yellow  cotton,  in  fruits,  in  the  staple  commodity 
of  grain,  and  in  every  thing  thit  constitutes  the  luxuries, 
the  comforts,  and  the  necessaries  of  the  people — the 
dreary  swamps,  morasses,  and  extensive  lakes  of  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Kiang-see,  where  men  subsist  by  fishing — 
or  its  naked  and  picturesque  mountains  to  the  southward, 
famous  for  its  porcelain  manufactories — or  whether  he  de- 
scend to  the  fertile  plains  of  Quan-tung,  in  which  almost 
all  the  vegetable  produce  of  the  East  may  be  said  to  be 
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concentrnted,  the  grand  cliaracteiistic  feature  is  siill  the 
snme — a  rediiiiiiant  [lopiilation.  Every  where  lie  meets 
with  large  masses  of  peo|)!e,  bui  mostly  of  one  sex  ; 
tho.isando  of  men  in  a  single  group,  without  a  single  wo- 
mnn  mixing  among  them — men,  whose  long  gowns  and 
petticoats  give  themthe  appearance  of  the  softer  sex, 
while  these  are  sparingly  seen  at  a  distance  in  the  back- 
groimd,  peeping  over  the  mud  walls,  or  partially  hid  be- 
hind trees  and  bushes;  whose  short  jacket  and  trovvsers 
would  make  them  pass  for  men  among  strangers,  if  their 
braided  hair,  stuck  full  of  flowers,  and  their  little  cramped 
and  banduged  feel,  did  not  betray  their  sex.  He  will  be 
pleased  with  the  unequivocal  marks  of  good  humour 
which  prevail  in  every  crowd,  uninterrupted  and  uncon- 
cerned by  the  bawling  of  some  unhappy  victim  suffering 
under  the  lash  of  mngisterial  correction;  and  he  will  be 
amused  at  the  awkward  exertions  of  the  softer  sex  to 
hobble  out  of  >iglit  when  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  his 
slumbers  will  be  interrupted  on  the  nights  of  the  full  moon 
by  the  nocturnal  orgies  of  squibs  and  crackers,  gongs  and 
trumpet-,  and  other  accompaniments  of  boisterous  minh. 
A  const:! ni  succession  of  large  villages,  towns,  and 
cities,  with  high  walls,  lofty  gates,  and  m.ore  lofty  pagodas, 
larg?  navigable  rivers,  communicating  by  arlific-.ial  canals, 
crowded  with  both  barges  for  passengers,  and  baiks  for 
burden — as  different  from  each  other,  in  every  river  and 
every  canal,  as  they  are  all  different  from  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  the  rest  of  the  world — will  present  to  the  traveller 
an  animated  picture  of  activity,  imluslry.  an. I  commerce. 
He  will  beholil,  in  the  lakes  and  morasse.<,  ever}'  liitle 
islet  crowded  with  villages  and  sand-hovels.     He  will  ob- 
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serve  birds  (the  leutse  or  cormorant)  calching  fish  ;  and 
men  in  the  water,  with  jars  on  tiieir  heads,  fishing  for 
birds.  He  will  see  shoals  of  ducks  issuing  from  floating 
habitations,  obedient  to  the  sound  of  a  whistle  ;  carts  on 
the  land,  driven  by  the  wind  ;  and  barges  on  the  water, 
moving  by  wlieels,  like  those  recently  invented  in  Europe 
for  projieliint^  the  sieam-boats.  Among  other  strange  ob- 
jects he  will  observe,  at  every  ten  or  twelve  miles,  small 
milit:iry  guard-houses,  with  a  few  soldiers  fantastically 
dressed  in  pap-M-  helmets  and  quilted  petticoats,  making 
use  of  (he  fm  if  the  weather  be  warm  ;  and  falling  on 
their  knees,  if  an  otficer  of  rank  should  pass  them. 

He  will  observe  that  the  meanest  hut,  with  walls  of 
clay,  and  a  roof  of  thatch,  is  built  on  the  same  plan,  and 
of  the  same  shape,  with  the  palace  of  the  viceroy,  con- 
structed of  blue  bricks,  and  its  tiled  roof  supported  on  pil- 
lars. He  will  notice  that  the  luxury  of  glass  is  wanting 
in  the  wlndovvs  of  both ;  and  that  while  one  admits  a 
free  passage  to  the  air,  the  other  but  imperfectly  resists 
the  weather,  and  as  imperfectly  admits  the  light,  whether 
through  oiled  paper,  silk  giuze,  pearl-  shell,  or  horn. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  will  more  forciblv  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  thnn  the  general  nakedness  of  the  country 
as  to  trees  and  hedgerows,  of  which  the  latter  have  no 
existence,  and  the  former  exist  only  in  clumps  near  the 
dwellings  of  the  public  officers,  or  the  temples  of  Fo,  or 
Tao-tse.  No  green  meadows  will  meet  his  eye  ;  no  cattle 
enliven  the  scene  ;  the  only  herbage  is  on  the  narrow 
ridges  which  divide  the  plots  of  grain,  or  brown  fallow,  as 
in  th^  common  fields  of  England.  The  terraced  hills  he 
will  probably  observe  to  be  teraiinated   with   a   clump   of 
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trees,  or  a  pagoda,  the  only  objects  in  the  distance  that 
catch  the  eye.  But  the  bridges  on  the  canals,  of  every 
variety  of  shape — circular,  elliptical,  horse-shoe,  Gothio 
— slight  and  unstable  as  they  are,  are  objects  that,  by  their 
novelty  and  variety,  must  attract  notice  ;  and  the  monu- 
mental architecture,  which  adorns  the  cemeteries  under 
every  firm,  from  the  lowly  tent-shaped  dwellings  to  the 
loftiest  column — the  elevated  terraces,  supported  by  semi- 
circular walls  and  ihe  round  hillocks,  which,  in  their  gra- 
duated size,  point  out  the  grave  of  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  the  children,  according  to  seniority,  are  amongst  the 
most  intere:^ting  objects  that  China  affords. 

If,  by  chance,  he  should  be  admitted  within  the  gates 
ofone  of  their  great  cities,  as  Pekin,  Nankin,  Sau-tcheou- 
foo,  Hang-tcheou-foo,  or  Canton,  he  may  fancy  himsell, 
from  the  low  houses,  with  curved  overhanging  roofs,  un- 
interrupted by  a  single  chimney,  the  pillars,  poles,  flags, 
and  streamers,  to  have  got  into  the  midst  of  a  large  en- 
campment. The  glitter  arising  from  the  gilding,  the  var- 
nishing, and  the  painting  in  vivid  colours,  that  adorn  the 
front  of  the  shops,  and,  in  particular,  the  gaily-painted 
lanterns  of  horn,  muslin,  silk,  and  paper;  the  busy  mul- 
titude all  in  motion,  and  all  ofone  sex  ;  the  painted  and 
gilded  inscriptions  that,  in  announcing  the  articles  dealt  in, 
assure  pissengers  "  that  they  don't  cheat  here  ;"  the  con- 
fused voice  of  linker?,  cobblers,  and  blacksmiths,  in  their 
portable  work-shops  ;  the  buying,  selling,  bartering,  and 
bawling  of  different  wares  ;  the  processions  of  men,  car- 
rying home  their  new-married  wives,  with  a  long  train  of 
pre?ents,  and  squalling  and  noisy  music  ;  or  carrying  to 
the  grave  some  deceased  relation,   with  most   lamentabld 
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bowlings;  the  mirth  and  burst  of  langhter  occasioned  by 
jugglers,  conjurers,  mountebanks,  quatk  doctors,  mu- 
sicians, and  comedians;  in  the  midst  of  all  whicli  is  con- 
stantly heard  a  strange  twanging  noise  from  the  barber's 
tweezers,  like  the  jarring  sound  of  a  cracked  Jew's  harp  ; 
the  magistrates  and  odicers,  attended  liy  their  lictors,  and 
a  numerous  retinue,  bearing  fl;igs,  umbrellas,  painted  lan- 
terns, and  other  strange  insignia  of  their  rank  and  office; 
all  these  present  lo  the  eyes  and  ears  of  a  stranger  a  novel 
and  interesting  spectacle.  The  noise  and  bustle  of  this 
busy  multitude  commence  with  day-light,  and  cease  only 
with  the  setting  of  the  sun  ;  after  which  scarcely  a  whis- 
per is  heard,  and  the  streets  are  entirely  deserted. 

\  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 


LESSON  XIV. 

NOTES    ON    AFRICA. 

Egypt  is  the  most  inieresting-  and  important  country 
in  Africa,  It  consists  of  the  valley  formed  by  the  Nile, 
which  overflows  its  banks  once  every  year,  and  fertilizes 
the  soil  by  the  rich  black  mould  which  it  deposits.  In 
ancient  times,  the  Nile  emptieil  itself  into  the  sea  by  seven 
mou'hs,  but  several  of  these  are  now  dried  up.  The  land 
inclosed  by  the  two  principal  branches  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Delta,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  so  called.  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
first  countries  in  the  world  where  the  arts  and  sciences 
were  cultivated.     The  pyramids,  temples,  and  other  re- 
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mains  of  antiquity,  display  a  knowledge  of  architecture, 
and  must  Irive  rt'quired  ih?  application  of  nu'cliariical 
power  wliicii  have  scarcely  yet  lieen  equal loil  iti  modern 
times.  This  country  is  rendered  still  further  interesting 
from  its  heing  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
the  Israelites,  particularly  before  their  settlement  in  Ca- 
naan. At  jiresent  it  is  governed  by  a  Pacha,  whi  owns 
0  noiriinal  subjection  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  rice,  wheat,  barley,  doura,  tobacco,  flax, 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton,  with  various  kinds  of  fruit. 

Nubia  is  a  very  hot  country  ;  and  the  soil  is  not  very 
productive,  unless  where  it  is  carefidly  irrigated.  For 
this  purpose  the  water  is  laised  by  wheels  which  are 
turned  by  cows.  The  greater  part  of  the  Nubians  pro- 
fess the  JNIahornetan  roligion  ;  the  rest  are  idolaters.  Most 
of  the  country  is  subject  to  the  Paclia  of  Egypt. 

Abyssinia,  being  more  elevated,  enjoys  a  more  tem- 
perate climate,  than  either  Nubia  or  Egypt.  The  princi- 
pal produce  is  wheat,  barley,  maize,  various  tropical 
fruits,  and  numerous  perfumes.  The  coimtry  is  much  in- 
fested by  lions,  panthers,  leopards,  and  others  beasts  of 
prey.  The  gov(M"nment  is  a  despotic  monarchy;  the  re- 
ligion is  Christianitv,  corrupted  by  a  mixture  of  Jewish, 
M-iliometan,  and  P.igin  superstitions.  Travellers  describe 
the  itdiabitants  as  very  depraved  and  barbarous, 

Barbauv  comprehen  is  all  thp>  northern  parts  of  Africa 
which  lie  between  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  t!ie  Sahara  or  Great  Desert. 
It  is  divided  into  a  number  of  states  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  one  another,  in  soil,  climate,  and  produc- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  manners  and  habits  of  their  inhab- 
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itarits.  Many  parts  ofBarbaiy,  e-pecially  along  the  soa- 
coist,  are  uncommonly  fertile;  I)ul  most  of  tlie  iiileiior  is 
covered,  with  barren  deserta.  The  chief  [)r()diic.tions  are 
wheat,  barley,  Indian  corn,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  to- 
bacco, sugar-cane,  and  ohves.  The  religion  is  Moham- 
medanism; and  all  the  governments  are  despotic.  The 
states  of  Barbary  have  been  long  noted  for  their  piracies, 
for  which  they  have  been  several  limes  severely  punished 
by  some  of  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  Sahara  or  Grkat  Desert,  which  lies  to  the 
south  of  Barhary,  extenils  from  Egyjit  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  i^,  in  some  places;,  nearly  a  thousand  miles 
broad.  Tlie  greater  part  of  this  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try is  covered  with  loose  sand,  and  produces  little  but 
thorny  shrubs,  brambles,  and  nettles.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, travellers  m3et  with  fertile  and  verdant  spots,  called 
oases,  which  abound  with  the  most  luxuriant  productions 
of  tropical  climates.  Many  parts  of  the  desert  are  in- 
fested by  lions,  panthers,  and  serpents  of  extraordinary 
size;  and  by  bands  of  Arab  Moors,  scarcely  less  savage. 
Merchants,  pilgrims  and  others,  who  have  occasion  to 
cross  the  Sahara,  travel  in  considerable  numbers,  upon 
camels,  sometimes  attended  by  a  guard  of  horsemen  ;  the 
whole  cavalcade  thus  formed  being  called  a  cornvnn. 
They  are  often  exposed  to  the  greatest  distress  from  the 
ftxces-iive  heat,  from  the  simoiin,  and  especially  from  watit 
of  watLM",  which  sometimes  compels  the  people  to  kill 
their  camels  for  the  sake  of  the  liquid  which  these  ani- 
mals retain  in  their  stomach.* 

Guinea,  generally  divl  leil  into  Upper  and  Lower,  com- 
prehends all  the  western  coast  of  Africa  from  the  river 
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Senegal  to  the  tvvelfih  degree  of  southern  latitude.  This 
is  the  holiest  country  in  the  world  ;  but  it  is,  neveitheless, 
exceedingly  rich  in  vegetalile  productions,  yielding  rice, 
Indian  corn,  pine-a|)|)les,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  gunns, 
indigo,  and  various  kinds  of  fruit  and  timber-trees.  Gold 
is  also  found  in  considerable  quantities.  Guinea  is  di- 
vided into  a  great  numuLT  of  slates,  governed  by  kings  or 
chiefs,  most  of  whom  exercise  absolute  power.  In  the 
northern  stales,  the  inhabitants  are  generally  jNIahometans 
but,  in  the  south,  the  greater  number  are  idolaters.  Near- 
ly the  whole  population  of  this  extensive  country  is  in  the 
grossest  state  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  to  which  Eu- 
ropeans have  not  a  little  contributed  by  the  infamous  traf- 
fic in  slaves,  which  has  been  carried  on.)  with  scarcely 
any  inlerruptiot\,  since  the  year  1503,  wheis  it  was  com- 
menced by  the  Spaniards  and  Porlugue^e. 

The  country  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  subject 
to  Great  Britain.  The  original  inhabitants  are  the  Caf- 
fres  and  Hollentots,  who  are  described  as  being  in  a  most 
barbarous  and  degraded  stall'  ;  which,  however,  is  said  to 
be  partly  owing  to  the  oppressive  cruelty  of  iheir  former 
masters,  the  Duti  h,  This  country  possesses  a  fine  cli- 
mate, and  a  fertile  soil  :  its  prmcipal  exports  are  Cape  and 
Conslantia  wines.  The  south  east  and  interior  regions 
of  Africa  are  little  known;  but,  as  far  as  they  have  yet 
been  explored,  thoy  bear  a  great  rej^emblance  in  climate, 
soil,  productions,  and  the  state  of  ihe  inhabitants,  to  thojC 
which  have  already  been  describrd. 
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LESSON  XV. 

THE    PYRAMIDS, 

We  were  roused,  as  soon  as  the  sun  ilawned,  by  An- 
thony, our  faithful  Greek  servant  ami  interpreter,  with  the 
intellig-'nce  that  the  pyramids  were  in  view.  We  hast- 
ened from  the  cabin  ;  and  never  will  the  impression  made 
by  their  appearance  be  ol)Iiter;itt'd.  By  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  they  appear  as  wiiite  as  snow,  and  of  such 
surprising  magnitude,  that  notliingwe  had  previously  con- 
ceived in  our  imagination  had  prepared  us  for  the  spec- 
tacle we  beheld.  The  sight  instantly  convinced^us,  that 
no  power  of  description,  no  delineation,  can  convey  ideas 
adequate  to  the  effect  produced  in  viewing  these  stupen- 
dous mountains.  Tlie  formality  of  their  construction  ia 
lost  in  their  prodigious  magnitude;  the  mind,  elevated  by 
wonder,  feels  at  once  the  force  of  an  axiom,  which,  how- 
ever disputed,  experience  confirms,  that  in  vastness, 
whatever  be  its  nature,  there  dwells  sublimity.  Another 
proof  of  their  iridesciibable  power  is  that  no  one  ever 
approached  ihem  under  other  emotions  than  those  of  ter- 
ror, which  is  another  primipal  source  of  the  sublime.  In 
certain  instances  of  irritable  feeling,  the  imjiression  of  awe 
and  fear  has  been  so  great  as  to  cause  pain  rather  than 
pleasure  ;  hence,  perhaps,  have  originatev!  descriptions  of 
the  pyramids  which  represent  them  as  deformed  and 
gloomy  masses,  without  taste  or  beauty.  Persons  who 
have  derived  no  satisfaction  from  the  contemplation  of 
them,  may  not  have  been  conscious  that  the  uneasiness 
they  experienced  was  the  result  of  their  own  sensibility. 
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Others  have  arknowleilged  ideas  widely  (iifferent,  excited 
by  every  wonderful  circumslance  of  character  and  of 
t-itiiation  ;  ideas  of  duration,  almost  endless  ;  of  [)ower  in- 
conceivable ;  ofiubjesty  supreme;  of  solitude,  most  aw- 
ful;  of  grandeur,  of  desolation,  and  of  repose. 

With  what  amazement  did  we  survey  the  vast  surface 
thai  was  presented  to  us  when  we  arrived  at  this  stupen- 
dous monument,  which  seemed  to  reach  the  clouds  !  Here 
and  there  appeared  some  Arab  guiiles  upon  the  immense 
masses  above  us,  like  so  many  pigmies,  waiting  to  show 
the  way  to  the  summit.  Now  and  then  we  thovight  we 
heard  voices,  and  listened  ;  but  it  was  the  wind  in  power- 
ful gusts  sweeping  the  immense  ranges  of  stone.  Already 
some  of  our  parly  liad  begun  the  ascent,  and  were  paus- 
ing at  the  tremendous  depth  which  they  saw  below.  One 
of  our  military  companions,  after  having  surmounted  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  imdertakirg,  became  giddy  in 
consequence  of  looking  down  from  the  elevation  be  had 
attained  ;  and  being  com|)elled  to  abandon  the  project,  he 
hired  an  Arab  to  assist  him  in  eflecting  his  descent.  The 
rest  of  us,  more  accustomed  to  the  business  of  climbing 
heights,  with  many  a  halt  for  respiration,  and  many  an 
exclamation  of  wonder,  pursued  our  way  towards  the 
summit.  The  mode  of  ascent  has  been  frequently  des- 
cribed ;  and  yet,  from  the  questions  which  are  often  pro- 
posed to  travellers,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  generally  un- 
derstood. The  reader  may  imagine  himself  to  be  upon  a 
staircase,  every  step  of  which,  to  a  man  of  middle  stat- 
ure, is  nearly  breast  high ;  and  the  breadih  of  earh  step 
is  equal  to  i!s  height:  consequently,  the  footing  is  secure; 
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and,  although  a  retro^pecl,  in  going  up,  be  sometimes  fear- 
ful to  persons  unaccnstorned  to  look  down  from  any  con- 
siderable elevation,  yet  there  is  litile  danger  of  falling.  In 
some  places,  indeed,  where  the  stones  are  decayed,  cau- 
tion may  be  require.!;  and  an  Arab  guide  is  always  ne- 
cessary, to  avoid  a  total  inteiruption  ;  but,  upon  the  whole, 
the  means  of  ascent  are  such  that  alnios^t  every  one  may 
accomplish  it.  Our  progress  was  impeded  by  other 
causes.  We  carried  with  us  a  few  instruments,  such  as 
our  boat-compass,  a  thermometer,  a  telescope,  &,c. ;  these 
could  not  be  trusted  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  and  they 
were  liable  to  be  broken  every  instant.  At  length  we 
reached  the  topmost  tier,  to  the  great  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion of  all  the  party.  Here  we  found  a  platform,  thirty- 
two  feet  square,  consisting  of  nine  large  stones,  each  of 
which  might  weigh  about  a  ton  ;  although  they  are  much 
inferior  in  size  to  some  of  the  stones  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  pyramid.  Travellers  of  all  ages,  and  of  va- 
rious nations,  have  here  inscribed  their  names.  Some  are 
written  in  Greek,  many  in  French,  a  few  in  Arabic,  one 
or  two  in  English,  and  others  in  Latin.  We  were  as  de- 
sirous as  our  predecessors  to  leave  a  memorial  of  our  ar- 
rival :  it  seemed  to  be  a  tribute  of  thankfulness  due  for 
the  success  of  our  undertaking  ;  and  presently  every  one 
of  our  party  was  seen  busied  in  adding  the  inscription  of 
his  name. 

Dr.  Clarke. 
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LESSON  XVI. 


AFUICAN  DESERTS. 


The  most  striking  feature  of  Africa  consists  of  the  im- 
mense deserts  which  pervade  its  surface,  and  vvhicli  are 
supposed  to  comprise  one-half  of  its  whole  extent.  The 
chief  of  these  is,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  Saharah,  or 
the  Desert.  It  stretches  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  Cew  interruptions,  to  the  confines  of  Egypt,  a  space 
of  more  than  forty-five  degrees,  or  twenty- seven  hundred 
geographical  miles,  by  a  breadth  of  twelve  degrees,  or 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  geographical  miles.  It  is  one 
prodigious  expanse  of  red  sand,  and  sand-stone  rock,  of 
the  granulations  of  which  the  red  sand  consists.  It  is,  in 
truth,  an  empire  of  sand  which  seems  to  defy  every  exer- 
tion of  human  power  or  industry,  although  it  is  interspersed 
with  various  islands,  and  fertile  and  cultivated  spots  of 
different  sizes,  of  which  Fezzan  is  the  chief  of  those  which 
have  been  hitherto  exjjlored. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  sandy  ocean,  and  nearly 
mid- way  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  Guinea,  rise  the  walls  of  Timbuctoo,  the  capital  of  the 
very  interesting  empire  of  Bambarra — a  city  which  con- 
stitutes the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of  the  interior  of 
Africa.  To  maintain  this  commerce  is  the  laborious  work 
of  the  akkabaurs  or  caravans,  which  cross  this  enormous 
desert  from  almost  every  part  of  the  African  coast.  The 
mode  in  which  it  is  traversed  is  highly  curious. 

The  caravans  consist  of  several  hundred  loaded  camels, 
accompanied  by  the  Arabs  who  let  them  out  to  the  mer- 
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chants  for  the  transport  of  their  gooc's.  During  their 
route,  they  are  often  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  roving 
Arabs  of  the  Sahara,  who  generally  commit  their  depre- 
dations on  the  approach  to  the  confines  of  the  desert.  In 
this  tiresome  journey,  the  caravans  do  not  proceed  to  the 
place  of  their  destination  in  a  direct  line  across  the  track- 
less desert,  but  turn  occasionally  eastward  or  westward, 
according  to  the  situation  of  certain  fertile,  inhabited,  and 
cultivated  spots,  called  oases,  interspersed  in  various  parts 
of  the  Sahara,  like  islands  in  the  ocean.  These  serve  as 
watering  places  to  the  men,  as  well  as  to  feed,  refresh, 
and  replenish  the  hardy  and  patient  camel.  At  each  of 
these  cultivated  spots,  the  caravan  sojourns  about  seven 
days,  and  then  proceeds  on  its  journey,  until  it  reaches 
another  spot  of  the  same  description.  In  the  intermediate 
journeys,  the  hot  winds,  denominated  shume  or  simoom, 
are  often  so  violent,  as  considerably,  if  not  entirely,  to 
exhale  the  water  carried  in  skins  by  the  camels  for  the 
use  of  the  passengers  and  drivers.  On  these  occasions,  it 
is  affirmed  by  the  Arabs,  that  five  hundred  dollars  have 
been  frequently  given- for  a  draught  of  water,  and  that  ten 
or  twenty  dollars  are  commonly  paid,  when  a  partial  ex- 
halation has  occurred. 

In  1805,  a  caravan  proceeding  from  Timbuctoo  to 
Tafilet  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  water  at  one  of  the 
usual  watering-places,  when,  horrible  to  relate,  the  whole 
of  the  persons  belonging  to  it,  two  thousand  in  number, 
besides  one  thousand  eight  hundred  camels,  perished  of 
thirst !  Accidents  of  this  nature  account  for  the  vast 
quantities  of  human  and  other  bones  which  are  found 
heaped  together  in  various  parts  of  the  desert. 

(5 
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The  following  is  the  general  route  of 'he  caravans  in 
crossing  the  ilesert : — Having  left  the  City  of  Fez,  the 
capital  of  Morocco,  they  proeeeJ  at  the  ra!e  of  three  miles 
and  a  half  an  hour,  and  travel  !^evcn  hours  each  day.  In 
the  space  of  eighteen  days  they  roach  Akka,  where  they 
remain  a  month,  as  this  is  the  place  of  rendezvous  at 
which  they  are  formed  into  one  grand  accumvilated  cara- 
van. In  proceeding  from  Akka  to  Tagassa  sixteen  days 
are  employed  ;  and  here  again  the  caravan  sojourns  fif- 
teen days  to  refresh  the  camels.  It  then  directs  its  course 
to  the  oasis  or  well  of  Tandeny,  which  is  reached  in 
seven  days  ;  and  afier  another  sta}'  of  fifteen  days,  pro- 
ceeds to  Aravvan,  a  watering  place,  situated  al  a  like  dis- 
tance. After  having  sojourned  there  fifteen  days,  it  sets 
out,  and  reaches  Timbuctoo  on  the  sixth  day,  after  having 
performed  a  journey  of  fifty -four  days  of  actual  travelling 
and  seventy-five  of  repose,  making  altogether,  from  Fez 
to  Tinibuctoo,  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  days,  or  four 
lunar  months  and  nine  days. 

Clarke's  Wonders. 


LESSON  XVII. 

EGYPT. 

Savary  calls  Egypt  a  terrestrial  paradise  ;  Volney,  an- 
other French  author,  assures  us  it  is  a  most  unpleasant 
country  to  reside  in.  The  fact  i.-^,  Egypt  has  four  distinct 
seasons  ;  and  as  its  aspect  undergoes  periodical  and  strik- 
ing changes  with  the  seasons,  the  deicription  given  of  it 
by  the  traveller  entirely  depends  on  the  season  during 
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which  he  visits  it.  The  firdt  is  that  of  the  inundation  of 
the  Nile,  which  extends  from  the  first  day  of  July  to  the 
winter  solstice.  During  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, the  whole  country  appears  like  one  vast  sea,  in 
which  the  towns  and  villagv?s  rise  like  so  many  islands. 
During  this  season  the  air  is  moist,  and  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  foggy.  The  second  season  begins  in  the 
midJle  of  December,  and  lasts  till  March.  Though  the 
nights  are  cold,  this  period  may  be  called  the  Egyptian 
Spring;  the  days  are  hot,  and  the  vegetation  is  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  The  third  season  begins  in  Marcli,  and  lasts 
till  the  end  of  May.  It  has  been  called  the  endemic  sea- 
son, from  the  prevalence  of  endemic  diseases  during  its 
continuance.  The  fourth  season,  extending  from  June 
till  the  period  of  the  swelling  of  the  Nile,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  pleasant  and  refreshing.  The  beauty  of  the  night 
in  Egypt  has  been  the  theme  of  every  traveller's  eulogy. 
The  sky  is  so  cloudless,  and  the  brightness  of  the  moon 
60  intense,  that  the  natives  who  sleep  in  the  open  air — as 
they  are  much  accustomed  to  do — usually  cover  tlieir 
eyes,  in  order  to  save  them  from  being  injured  by  the 
rays,  as  their  effect  upon  the  sight  is  said  to  be  very  vio- 
lent. It  is  a  curious  meteorological  fact,  that  the  abund- 
ance of  the  dews  deposited  in  the  night  is  always  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere.  Excepting 
along  the  sea-shore,  nothing  is  rarer  in  Egypt  than  rain. 
The  season  in  which  any  rain  falls  is  considered  winter. 
At  Cairo,  there  are  on  average,  four  or  five  showers  in 
the  year  ;  in  Upper  Egppt  one  or  two  at  most.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  greatest  heat  of  summer,  and  the 
greatest  cold,  in  Egypt,  is  about  30'.     The  thermometer 
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ranges  in  summer  from  90°  to  92°  ;  and  in  winter  from 
58"  to  60°.     Frost  is  very  rare.     Bell's  Geography. 


The  prc.-ent  state  of  the  land  of  Egypt  is  a  wonderful 
testimony  to  the  genuineness  of  the  Bible  as  a  revelation 
from  God.  It  was  foretold  by  the  prophet  Zachariah, 
"  that  the  sceptre  of  Egypt  should  depart  away  ;"  and  by 
Ezekiel,  "  that  there  should  be  no  more  a  prince  in  the 
land  of  Egypt  ;"  and  further,  "that  it  should  be  a  base 
kingdom — the  basest  of  kingdoms:  that  it  should  not  ex- 
alt itself  any  more  above  the  nations,  nor  rule  over  the 
nations  any  more."  And  how  exactly  has  all  this  been 
accomplished  since  the  days  of  these  prophets  !  The 
kingdom  of  Egypt  had  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  in  the  world.  It  was  for  ages  the  chief  seat 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  there  are  monuments  of  the 
power  and  magniGcence  of  its  kings  still  in  existence  that 
are  the  wonder  of  the  whole  world.  And  the  prificipal 
part  of  these  prophecies  must  have  been  accomplished 
subsequently  to  the  time  of  the  prophets  Ezekiel  and  Za- 
chariah ;  for  it  was  not  deprived  of  an  independent  prince 
till  a  few  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  long  after 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  were  translated  into  Greek, 
when  it  was  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  Roman  province. 
For  several  centuries  previously,  indeed,  it  had  been  un- 
der the  government  of  a  foreign  dynasty  of  kings,  but  still 
it  was  an  independent  state.  Since  the  conquest  of  it  by 
the  Romans,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  it  has  never  been 
freed  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and,  at  this  day,  it  is  indeed,  a 
base — the  basest  of  kingdoms.  In  ancient  times  its  land 
was  proverbially  fertile,  and  it  was  for  ages  the  granary 
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of  Rome  ;  now  it  scarcely  furnishes  food  foi  a  thinly- 
scattered  population.  It  is  not  only  tributary  to  a  foreign 
state,  but  the  natives  are  under  the  capricious  dominion 
of  a  iiind  of  military  banditti,  who  themselves  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  Turkish  empire.  Tlius,  they  are  literally  ser- 
vants of  servants. 

Carlile  on  the  Divine  Origin  of  the  Bible. 


LESSON  XVIII 

KOTES  ON  AMERICA. 

America  was  discovered  by  Christopher  Colon  or  Co- 
lumbus, a  native  of  Genoa,  who,  in  the  year  I4'92,  steer- 
ed across  the  Atlantic  with  three  vessels  fitted  out  by 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  landed  on  Guanahani,  one 
of  the  Bahama  islands.  This  discovery  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  exertions  of  Spain,  Portugal,  England  and  France, 
all  of  which  states  soon  acquired  extensive  possessions  on 
the  new  continent.  But,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  which 
these  countries  carried  on  with  one  another,  many  of  the 
American  settlements  often  changed  masters,  til!  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  the  greater  part  of 
North  America  became  the  undisputed  property  of  the 
English  and  Spaniards,  as  South  America  had  been,  from 
its  discovery,  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese. 

In  the  year  1783,  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  part 
of  North  America  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Great  Britain, 
and  forined  themselves  into  an  independent  republic,  call- 
ed the  United  States.     The  number  of  these  states  is 
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tvvenfy-foiir,  each  of  which,  besides  having  a  local  legis- 
lature to  conduct  its  internal  government,  is  represented 
by  delegates  in  the  general  Congress.  All  religious  seels 
are  tolerated,  and  are  allowed  to  support  their  own  clergy, 
no  public  provision  being  made  for  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion: but  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  youth, 
there  being  not  fewer  than  thirty  universities  within  the 
Union.  The  inhabitants  are  distinguished  for  their  inde- 
pendence, intelligence,  and  activity,  and  for  the  zeal  with 
which  they  have  applied  thenij-elves  to  every  species  of 
improvement.  The  clirante,  as  in  the  other  temperate  re- 
gions of  the  globe,  is  variable  ;  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile,  producing  Indian  corn,  and  other  kinds  of  grain, 
with  fine  pasturage. 

The  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  United  Stales 
still  acknowledgp  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
Uieir  internal  alTciirs  are  managed  by  local  legislatures. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  British  AsiERica,  the 
heat  in  summer,  and  the  cold  in  winter  are  excessive. 
The  principal  productions  are  grain,  timber,  and  tobacco  ; 
and  among  the  animals  are  the  beaver,  otter,  martin,  &c, 
which  are  valuable  for  their  furs. 

Mexico,  before  its  subjugation  by  the  Spaniards,  abouf 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  enjoyed  a  regular 
government,  under  an  emperor ;  and  the  people  were  con- 
siderably advanced  in  civiliz:ition  :  their  religion  was  idol- 
atry. But  the  country  remained  a  colony  of  Spain  from 
that  period  down  till  the  year  lS2l,  when  an  independent 
republic  was  formed.  The  established  religion  is  Roman 
Caiholie.     The  piincipal  proihictions  are  bananas,  maize 
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wheat,  h-irley,  sugar-  canes,  mahogany,  and  indigo,  with 
cocoa,  an.l  various  other  fruits. 

Besides  tlie  United  Slates,  Brili^^h  America,  and  Mexi- 
co, there  are  large  tracts  of  this  extensive  continent  wiiich 
still  continue  in  the  possession  of  the  natives.  The  sel- 
lements  of  the  whiter,  however,  are  gradually  encroach- 
ing upon  these  territories,  and  at  no  very  distant  period, 
will  |)ri)bably  occupy  them  altogether,  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants being  doomed,  like  most  of  their  progenitors,  to 
bondaga  or  extermination.  The  North  American  Indians 
are  distinguished  by  many  striking  and  peculiar  customs, 
as  well  as  by  a  fierce,  vindictive  disposition,  wliich  cer- 
tainly lias  not  hitherto  been  improved  by  their  intercourse 
with  the  whites. 

In  South  America,  Columbia,  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Atres,  formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  and  Brazil 
to  Portugal  ;  but  all  these  c juntries  are  now  independent, 
the  first  four  having  been  established  into  republics  by  the 
Spanish  colonists,  and  the  Brazilians  owning  only  a  nom- 
inal subjection  to  the  infant  son  of  their  late  emperor. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  the  South  American  ,*tates  are 
Roman  Catholics.  Their  principal  productions  are  grain 
of  various  kinds,  sugar,  fruits,  and  catde  ;  they  are  also 
rich  in  minerals,  especially  gold  and  silver;  diamonds  are 
found  in  Brazil. 

The  principal  is'ands  of  America  belong  to  the  group 
called  the  West  LvDiES,  the  greater  part  of  which  be- 
long to  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  and  Denmark. 
The  chief  productions  of  these  islands  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cotton. 
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LKSSON  XIX. 

FALLS  OF  NIAGARA. 

The  form  of  the  Niagara  Falls  is  thai  of  an  irregii'ar 
semicircle,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  This 
is  divided  into  two  disllnct  cascades  by  the  intervention 
of  Goat  Island,  the  extremity  of  which  is  perpendicular, 
and  in  a  line  with  the  precipice  over  which  the  water  is 
projected.  The  cataract  on  the  Canada  side  of  the  river 
is  called  the  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Fall,  from  its  peculiar 
form — and  thatnext  the  United  States  the  American  Fall. 

The  Table  Eock,  from  which  the  Falls  of  the  Niagara 
may  be  contemplated  in  all  their  grandeur,  lies  on  an  ex- 
act level  with  the  edge  of  the  cataract  on  the  Canada 
side,  and,  indeed,  forms  a  part  ofthe  precipice  over  which 
the  water  gu:^hes.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  projecting  beyond  the  cliffs  that  support  it 
like  the  leaf  of  a  table.  At  this  point  a  magnificent  am- 
phitheatre of  cataracts  burst  upon  my  view,  with  appal- 
ing  suddenness  and  majesty-  However,  in  a  moment  the 
scene  was  concealed  from  my  eyes  by  a  dense  cloud  of 
spray,  which  involved  me  so  completely,  that  I  did  not 
dare  to  extricate  myself.  A  mingled  and  thundering 
rushing  filled  my  cars.  I  could  see  nothing  except  when 
the  wind  made  a  chasm  in  the  spray,  and  then  tremen- 
dous cataracts  seemed  to  encompass  me  on  every  side, 
while  below,  a  raging  and  foaming  gulf  of  undiscoverable 
extent  lashed  tlie  rocks  with  its  hissing  waves,  and  swal- 
lowed, under  a  horrible  obscurily,  the  smoking  floods  that 
were  precipitated  into  its  bosom.     At   first  the  sky  was 
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obscured  by  cloiuls!,  but  after  a  few  minutes  the  sun  burst 
forth,  and  the  breeze  subsiding  at  the  same  time,  permit- 
ted tlie  spray  to  ascend  perpendicularly.  A  host  of  pyra- 
midal clouds  rose  majesticaliy,  one  afier  another,  from  the 
abyss  at  the  bottom  of  the  fall;  and  each,  when  it  had 
ascended  a  little  above  the  edge  of  the  cataract,  disj)layed 
a  beautiful  rainbow,  which  in  a  few  minutes  was  gradually 
transferred  into  the  bosom  of  the  cloud  that  immediately 
succeeded.  The  spray  of  the  Great  Fall  had  extended 
itself-through  a  wide  space  directly  over  me,  and,  receiv- 
ing the  full  influence  of  the  sun,  exhibited  a  luminous  and 
magnificent  rainbow,  which  continued  to  overarch  and 
irradiate  the  spot  on  which  I  stood,  while  I  enthusiasti- 
cally contemplated  the  indescribable  scene. 

The  body  of  water  which  composes  the  middle  part 
of  the  Great  Fall  is  so  immense,  that  it  descends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  space  without  being  rnflled  or  broken, 
and  the  Solemn  calmness  with  which  it  rolls  overthe  edge 
of  the  precipice  is  finely  contrasted  with  the  perturbed 
appearance  it  assumes  after  having  reached  the  gulf  be- 
low. But  the  water  towards  each  side  of  the  Fall  is 
shattered  the  moment  it  drops  over  the  rock,  and  loses  as 
it  descends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  charactej  of  a  fluid, 
being  divided  into  pyramidal-shaped  fragments,  the  bases 
of  which  are  turned  upwards.  The  surface  of  the  gulf 
below  the  cataract,  presents  a  very  singular  aspect;  seem- 
ing, as  it  were,  filled  with  an  immense  quantity  of  hoar 
frost,  which  is  agitated  by  small  and  rapid  undulations. 
The  particles  of  water  are  dazzlingly  white,  and  do  not 
apparently  unite  together,  as  might  be  supposed,  but  seem 
to  continue  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  distinct  comminution. 
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and  lo  repel  each  other  with  a  thrilling  and  shivering  mo- 
lion,  which  cannot  easily  be  descriheJ, 

The  noise  made  by  the  Horseshoe  Fall,  though  very 
great,  is  less  than  iniglit  be  expected.  When  the  weaiher 
is  clear  and  frosty,  it  may  be  distinctly  heard  at  the  dis- 
tance of  len  or  twelve,  miles;  but  much  farther  when 
there  is  a  steady  breeze.  After  leaving  the  Table  Rock, 
the  traveller  may  proceed  down  the  river  nearly  half  a 
mile,  where  he  will  come  to  a  small  cha&m  in  the  bank, 
in  which  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  inclosed  in  a  wooden 
building.  By  descending  the  stair,  which  is  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  perpendicular  height,  he  will  find  himself  un- 
der the  precijiicc  on  the  top  of  which  he  formerly  walked. 
A  high  but  sloping  bank  extends  from  its  base  lo  the  edge 
of  the  river  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  this  there  is  a  narrow 
slippery  path,  covered  with  angular  fragments  of  rock, 
which  leads  to  tiie  Great  Fall.  The  impending  cliffs, 
hung  with  a  profusion  of  trees  and  brushwood,  overarch 
this  road,  and  seem  to  vibrate  with  the  thunders  of  the 
cataract.  In  some  places  they  rrse  abruptly  to  ihe  height 
of  one  hundred  feet,  and  display  upon  their  surfaces  fossil 
shells,  and  the  org  \nic  remains  of  a  former  world;  thus 
sublimely  leading  the  mind  lo  contemplate  the  convulsions 
which  nature  has  undergone  since  the  creation.  As  the 
Iraveker  advances,  he  is  frightfully  stunned  by  the  appal- 
ling noise  ;  clouds  of  spray  sometimes  envelope  him,  and 
suddenly  check  his  faltering  steps;  rattlesnakes  start  from 
the  cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  the  scream  of  eagles  soaring 
among  the  whirlwinds  of  eddying  vapour  which  obscure 
the  gulf  of  the  cataract,  at  intervals  announce  that  the 
raging  waters  have  hurled  some  bewildered  animal  over 
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lira  precipice.  After  scrambling  among  piles  of  huge 
rocks  that  o!)slruct  his  way,  the  traveller  gains  the  bottom 
of  the  Fall,  wliere  the  soul  can  be  susceptible  only  of  one 
emotion — that  of  uncontrollable  terror. 

It  was  not  until  I  hai!,  by  frequent  excursions  to  the 
Falls,  in  some  measure  familiarizeJ  my  mind  with  their 
sii!)Iimili8s,  that  I  ventured  to  explore  the  penetralia  of 
the  Great  Cataract.  The  precipice  over  which  it  rolls  is 
very  much  arched  underneath,  while  the  impetus  which 
the  water  receives  in  its  descent  projects  it  far  beyond  the 
clilTj  and  thus  an  imm.ense  Gothic  arch  is  formed  by  the 
rock  and  the  torrer.t.  Tvice  I  entered  the  cavern,  and 
twice  I  was  oblig?d  to  retrace  my  steps,  lest  I  should  be 
suffocated  by  the  blast  of  dense  spray  that  whirled  around 
me;  however,  the  third  time,  I  succeeded  in  advancing 
about  twenty-five  yards.  Here  darkness  began  to  encir- 
cle me  5  onf  one  side,  the  black  cliff  stretched  itself  into 
a  g'gantic  arch  far  above  my  head,  and  on  the  other,  the 
dense  and  hissing  torrent  formed  an  impenetrable  sheet 
of  foam,  with  which  I  was  drenched  in  a  moment.  The 
rocks  wee  so  slippery,  that  I  could  hirdly  ke.'p  my  feet 
or  hold  securely  by  them  ;  while  the  horrid  din  made  mc 
think  the  precipices  above  were  tumbling  down  in  colossal 
fragments  upon  my  head. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  how  far  an  individual  might 
advance  between  the  sheet  of  water  and  the  rock;  but 
were  it  even  possible  to  explore  the  recess  to  its  utmost 
extremity,  scarcely  any  one,  I  believe,  would  have  cour- 
age to  attempt  an  expedition  of  the  kind. 

A  little  way  belo.v  the  G/eat  Fall,  the  river  i^-,  com- 
paratively speaking,  so  tranquil  that  a  ferry-boat  plies  be- 
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ience of  travellers.     When  I   first   crossed,  the   heaving 
flood  tossed  about  the  i-kiff  with  a   violence  that  seemed 
verj'  alarming  ;  but  as  soon  fts  we  gained   the   middle  of 
the    river,  my  attention  was  altooether  engaged   by  the 
surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene  before  me.     I  was  now 
within  the  area  of  a  semicircle   of  cataracts,   more  than 
three  thousand   feet  in  extent,  and  floated  on   the  surface 
of  a  gulf,  raging,  fathomless,  and  interminable.     Majestic 
clifls,  splendid  rainbows,  lofty  trees,  and  columns  of  spray, 
were  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  this  theatre  of  wonders, 
while  a  dazzling  sun   shed   refulgent  glories  upon  every 
spot  of  the  scene.     Surrounded   with   clonds   of  vapour, 
and  stunned   into  a  state  of  confusion   and  terror  by  the 
hideous  noise,  I  looked  upwards  to  the  height  of  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  saw  vast  floods,  dense,  awful,  and  stupen- 
dous, vehemently  bursting  over  ihs  precipi(  e,  and  rolling 
down,  as  if  the  windows  «f  heaven  were   opened  to  pour 
another  deluge  upon  the  earth.     Loud  sounds,  resembling 
discharges  of  artillery  or  volcanic  explosions,  were  now 
distinguishable  amidst  the  watery  tumult,  and  added  ter- 
rors to  the  abyss  from   which  they  issued.     The   sun, 
looking  majestically  through  the  ascending  spray,  was  en- 
circled by  a  radient  halo ;  while  fragments  of  rainbows 
floated  on  every  side,  and  momentarily  vanished  only  to 
give  place  to  a  succession  of  others  more  brilliant.     Look- 
ing backwards,  I  saw  the  Niagara  river,   again   become 
calm  and  tranquil,  rolling  magnificently  between  the  tow- 
ering clifls  that  rose  on  either  side,  and  receiving  showers 
of  orient  drew-drops  from  the   trees  that  gracefully  over- 
arched its  transparent  bossom.     A  gentle  breeze  ruffled 
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the  waters,  and  beautiful  bird^  fluttered  around,  as  if  to 
welcome  i(s  egress  Irom  tlio^e  clouds  and  thunders  and 
rainbows,  which  were  the  heralds  of  its  precipitation  into 
the  abyss  of  the  calai-act.  HowisoN. 


LESSON  XX. 

SCENICRY  OF  THE  UPPER  ORONOKU. 

To  lake  in  at  one  view  the  grand  ciiaracler  of  these 
stupendous  scenes,  the  spectator  must  lie  stationed  on  the 
little  mountain  of  Maninii,  a  granitic  ridge  that  rises  from 
the  Savannah  north  of  the  church  of  the  mission,  and  is 
itself  only  a  continuation  of  the  steps  of  which  the  cat- 
aract of  Manimi  is  composed.  We  often  visited  this 
mountain,  for  we  were  never  weary  of  the  view  of  this 
astonishing  spectacle,  concealed  in  one  of  the  most  remote 
corners  of  the  earth.  Arrived  at  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
the  eye  suddenly  takes  in  a  sheet  of  foam  extending  a 
whole  mile.  Enormous  masses  of  stone,  black  as  iron, 
issue  from  its  bosom.  Some  are  paps  grouped  in  pairs, 
like  basaltic  hills  ;  others  resemble  towers,  strong  castles, 
and  ruined  buildings.  Their  gloomy  tint  contrasts  with 
the  silvery  splendour  of  the  foam.  Every  rock,  every 
islet,  is  covered  with  vigorous  trees,  collected  in  clusters. 
At  the  foot  of  those  paps,  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  a 
thick  vapour  is  suspended  over  the  river,  and  through  this 
whitish  fog  the  tops  of  the  lofty  palm-trees  shoot  up. 
This  majestic  plant,  the  trunk  of  which  is  more  than 
eighty  feet  high,  has  a  leafy   plumage  of  a  brilliant  lustre, 
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which  lines  almost  straight  lowarJs  the  sky.  At  every 
lioiiroflhe  day,  t'lic  sheet  of  foam  displays  different  as- 
pects. Sometimes  the  hilly  islands  and  the  palm-trees 
project  their  shadows;  sometimes  the  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  are  reflected  in  the  humid  cloud  that  shrouds  the 
cataract.  Coloured  arcs  are  formed,  and  vanish,  and 
appear  agiin  alicrnately  ;  light  sport  of  the  air,  their  im- 
ages wave  ohove  the  plain.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
landscape  discovered  from  the  lop  of  the  mountain  INIa- 
nimi.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  repeat,  that  neither  lime,  nor 
the  view  of  the  Cordilleras,  nor  my  ahode  in  tlie  tem- 
perate valleys  of  Mexico,  have  effaced  from  my  mind  the 
powerful  impression  of  the  aspect  ofthe  cataracts.  When 
I  reail  a  description  of  those  places  in  India  that  are  em- 
bellished hy  running  waters  and  a  vigorous  vegetation, 
mj'  i(naginati(m  retraces  a  sea  of  foam,  and  palm-trees, 
the  tops  of  which  rise  above  a  stratum  of  vapour.  The 
majestic  scenes  of  nature,  like  the  sublime  works  of 
poetry  and  the  arts,  leave  remembrances  that  are  inces- 
santly awakening,  and  through  the  whole  of  life  mingle 
with  all  our  feelings  of  what  is  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
calm  ofthe  atmosphere,  and  the  tumultuous  movement 
ofthe  waters,  produce  a  contrast  j)cculiar  to  this  zone. 
Hence  no  breath  of  wind  ever  agitates  the  foliage,  no 
cloud  veils  the  splendour  of  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  ; 
a  great  mass  of  light  is  dilTused  in  the  air  ;  on  the  eanh, 
strewn  with  plants,  with  glossy  leaves,  and  on  the  bed  of 
the  river,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach. 
This  appearance  surprises  a  traveller  bom  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  The  idea  of  wild  scenery —  of  a  torrent 
rushing  from   rock  to   rock — is  imked   in  his  imagination 
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wiili  that  of  a  climate  vvhers  the  noise  of  the  tempest  is 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  cntararts  ;  and  where,  in 
a  gloomy  and  mi-ty  day,  the  swpe[".ing  clouds  seem  to  de- 
scend into  the  valley,  and  rest  upon  the  tops  of  the  pine:?. 
The  landscape  of  the  tropics  in  the  low  regions  of  the 
continent  has  a  peculiar  physiognomy;  somelhing  of 
greatness  and  repose,  which  it  preserves  even  when  one 
of  the  eleiiients  is  struggling  with  invincihle  ol)stacles. 
Near  the  equator,  hurricanes  and  tempests  helong  to 
islands  only,  to  d-serts  destitute  of  plants,  and  those  spots 
where  parts  of  the  atmosphere  repose  upon  surfaces  from 
which  the  radiaiioii  of  heat  is  very  different. 

Humboldt. 


LESSON  XXI. 

CANADA PERU CHILI. 

Canada. — The  air  of  Canada  is  very  cold,  if  compared 
with  its  distance  from  the  equator.  Its  situation  is  farther 
removed  from  the  pole  than  that  of  Great  Britain  ;  yet  its 
winters  are  murh  longer  end  more  severe.  The  climate 
of  Lower  Canada,  however,  has  heen  observed  to  be 
rapidly  ameliorating,  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
medium  cold  in  winter  has  lost  eight  degrees  of  its  former 
severity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  The  St.  Law- 
rence also  is  nearly  a  momh  later  in  being  shut  up  than 
when  Canada  was  first  settled.  They  know  little  in 
Canada  of  spring;  summer  immediately  succeeds  the 
winter  with  a  quitk  and  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  in 
midsummer  the  heats  are  little  less  intense  than  the  cold 
in  winter. 
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Peru. — Peru  may  be  sai.]  to  have  fonr  climates,  name- 
ly— that  of  the  Coast,  or  Low  Peru,  constantly  dry  and 
temperate;  that  of  the  Sierras,  mild,  moderaiely  humid 
and  variable;  that  of  the  Ande?-,  piercing  cold;  and 
that  of  the  Pampas?,  warm  and  excessively  humid.  The 
exeessi/e  humidity  of  these  latter,  joined  with  the  im- 
mense tract  of  country  watered  by  the  Maranon  and  its 
subsidiary  streams,  contributes  to  render  the  Maranon 
such  a  mighty  river. 

The  Peruvians,  like  the  Mexicans,  are  copper  coloured- 
According  to  Humboldt,  iliis  colour  is  peculiar  to  the 
whole  American  races,  from  Labrador  to  the  Straits  of 
JMagellan  ;  and  climate,  he  affirms,  to  have  no  perceptible 
influence  on  their  complexion  :  some  trihes  may  be  dark- 
er than  others,  but  this  is  independent  of  climate.  The 
natives  of  the  Rio  Negro  are  darker  than  tho?e  of  the 
Lower  Oronoko,  though  they  enjoy  a  much  cooler  teni- 
porature.  Near  the  source  of  the  Oronoko,  there  are 
tribes  of  a  very  light  complexion,  surrounded  by  other 
tribes  much  swarthier.  The  Indians  of  Chili,  and  on 
the  tops  of  the  Andes,  are  as  dark  as  the  inhabitant:!  of 
the  plains;  though  the  former  are  clothed,  and  tbe  latter 
go  almost  naked,  and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
constantly  covered  are  as  dark  as  those  which  are  con- 
stantly uncovered.  The  Mexicans  are  darker  than  the 
natives  of  Quito  ;  and  those  who  live  near  the  Rio  Gila 
ore  swarthier  than  tho.>e  of  Guatimala. 

Chili. — The  climate  of  Chili  is  delightful  and  salub- 
rious ;  and  the  four  seasons  are  as  regular  as  in  Europe, 
though  in  an  inversed  order,  being  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere.    Spring  commences  on  the  21st  of  September: 
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summer,  on  the  21st  of  December;  and  winter  on  (he 
summer  solstice,  or  21st  of  June.  From  the  coitimence- 
ment  of  spring,  to  the  middle  of  autumn,  the  sky  is  con- 
stantly serene  between  24'^  and  C6^  S.  hit.,  it  being  rare 
that  rain  fulls  during  that  period.  The  rains  begin  in  the 
middle  of  April,  and  continue,  with  greater  or  less  inter- 
vals, till  the  end  of  August.  Little  rain  falls  in  the  nor- 
thern provinces;  there  are  three  or  four  days'  rain  alter- 
nating with  fifteen  or  twenty  dry  days  ;  in  the  southern 
provinces,  the  rain  sometimes  continues,  nine  or  ten  days 
uninterruptedly.  In  the  northern  provinces,  the  compar- 
ative want  of  rain  is  compensated  by  very  copious  dews. 
Snow,  except  on  the  Andes,  is  very  uncommon  ;  it  is 
entirely  unknown  on  the  coast,  and  though  it  sometimes 
falls  in  the  middle  districts ;  it  often  melts  ere  it  reaches 
the  ground,  and  is  seldom  known  to  lie  above  one  day. 
On  the  Andes,  however,  from  April  to  November — which 
is  the  lainy  season  on  the  plains — snow  fdls  so  abun- 
dantly, as  to  render  the  passes  wholly  impracticable  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  No  river  is  ever  frozen  in 
Chili.     Thunder  is  unknown,  except  amid  the  Andes. 

Bell's    Geography. 


LESSON  XXIL 

THE    LLANOS,    OR    PLAINS    OF    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

There  is  something  awful,  but  sad  and  gloomy,  in  the 
unif)rm  aspect  of  these  tteppes.  Everything  seems  mo- 
tionless.     Scarcely  does  a  small  cloud,  passing  across  the 
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zeiiiih,  cast  its  shathnv  on  the  savanna.  I  know  not 
whejher  (he  first  aspect  of  the  llanos  exiitcs  less  aston- 
ishment than  that  of  the  Andes.  Miuiniainous  countries, 
whatever  may  l)e  the  absolute  elevation  of  the  highest 
summits,  have  an  analogous  physiognomy  ;  but  we  ac- 
custom ourselves  with  diffK-ulty  to  the  view  of  the  Llanos 
of  Venezuela  and  Casanarn,  the  Pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Chaco,  which  continually  recal  lo_min(l,  dur- 
ing journeys  of  20  or  30  days,  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
ocean.  I  hail  seen  the  plains  of  La  Manclia  in  Spain, 
ami  the  real  steppes  that  extend  from  Jutland,  through 
Lunenherg  and  Westphalia,  to  Belgi.uu)  ;  but  the  plains  of 
the  west  and  north  of  Europe  present  but  a  feeble  image 
of  the  immense  llanos  of  South  America.  All  around, 
us,  the  plains  seemed  to  ascend  towards  the  sky  ;  and 
that  vast  and  profound  solitude  appeared  like  an  ocean 
covered  with  sea-weeds.  According  to  the  unequal  mass 
of  vapoiu's  diffused  through  the  atmosphere,  and  the  va- 
rious temperatures  of  the  diflbrent  strata  of  air,  the  horizon 
was  in  some  parts  clear  ami  distinct;  in  other  parts,  un- 
duiaiing,  sii!uous,  and  as  if  striped.  The  earlh  was  there 
confounded  with  the  sky.  Through  the  dry  fog  and  Arnia 
of  vapour,  the' truidvs  of  palm-trees  were  discerned  at  a 
great  distance.  Stripped  of  their  foliage  and  their  verdant 
tops,  these  trunks  appear  like  the  masts  of  sliips  discov- 
ered at  the  horizon. 

Tho  Llanos  and  the  Pampas  of  South  America  are 
real  steppes.  They  display  a  beauiiful  verdure  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  in  the  time  of  great  drought  assume  the 
aspect  of  a  desert.  The  gra?s  is  then  reduced  to  powder, 
the  earth  cracks,  llie  alligator  and  the  great  serpent  re- 
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main  buried  in  the  dried  inud,  till  awakened  from  their 
long  lethargy  by  the  first  showers  of  spring.  These  phe- 
nomen;x  are  observed  on  barren  tracis  of  50  or  60  leagues 
in  length,  wherever  the  savannas  are  not  traversed  by 
rivers;  for,  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and  around  little 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  the  traveller  finds  at  certain  dis- 
tances, even  during  the  period  of  the  great  droughts, 
thickets  of  mauritia — a  palm  the  leaves  of  which  spretid 
out  like  a  fan  —  preserve  a  brilliant  verdure. 

The  chief  characteristic  of  the  savannas  or  steppes, 
of  South  America,  is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  in- 
equalities— the  perfect  level  of  every  part  of  the  soil. 
Accordingly,  the  Spanish  conquerors,  who  first  penetrated 
from  Coro  to  the  banks  of  the  Apure,  did  not  call  them 
deserts,  or  savannas,  or  meadows,  but  plains,  llanos. 
Oftsn,  in  a  space  of  30  square  leagues,  there  is  not  an 
eminence  ofa  foot  high.  This  resemblance  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  strikes  the  imagination  most  powerfully, 
where  the  plains  are  altognher  destitute  of  palm  trees, 
and  where  the  mountains  of  the  shore  and  of  the  Oronoco 
are  so  distant  that  they  cannot  be  seen.  A  person  would 
be  tempted  tliPre  to  take  the  altitude  of  the  sun  with  a 
quadrant,  if  the  horizon  of  ihe  land  were  not  constantly 
misty,  on  account  of  variable  display  of  refraction. 
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LESSON  XXIII 

SCr.NERY    OF    THE    APURE. 

If  we  were  surprii^eJ,  di'lighteJ,  and  i^ometimcs  intimi- 
dated, by  our  near  approach  to  the  various  creatures  both 
by  land  and  water ;  if  we  gazed  with  admiration  on  the 
beautiful  plumage  of  the  birds  as  we  passed  up  the  Oro- 
noco,  how  much  wonder,  aslonij-hment,  and  even  terror, 
joined  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure,  did  we  experience 
at  seeing  the  inhabitants  on  the  A  pure  increasing,  as  it 
were,  an  hundred  fold  in  numerical  proportion  to  what 
we  had  before  s^ecn  or  imagined ;  I  should  dread  to  des- 
cribe what  I  saw  and  heard,  were  it  not  that  all  my  com- 
panions could  vouch  for  my  accuracv.  Crocodiles,  four- 
teen and  sixteen  feet  long,  were  basking  on  the  sedges 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  in  groups  of  six  or  eight; 
every  minute  others  were  seen  floiting  down  the  stream, 
many  of  which  the  men  struck  with  the  oars  of  the  boat, 
and  others  were  apparently  wounded  with  ball,  fired  from 
pistols  or  niu-^kels,  but  none  materially  injured.  Tigers 
of  a  very  large  size  were  visible  on  the  sands,  and  a 
larger  animal  once,  whi'h  men  conceived  to  be  a  lion, 
but  which  was  piobably  a  variety  of  the  leopard,  as  the 
king  of  the  forest  is  unknown  in  this  clime. 

The  numerous  flocks  of  birds,  flying  from  side  to  side 
of  the  river,  and  passing  over  our  heads,  were  almost  loo 
many  to  count,  and  some  of  the  flocks  so  pro'Sigious,  as 
absolutely  to  shade,  during  the  interval  of  their  passage, 
the  rays  of  the  sun  from  our  flechera.  The  shores  of 
the  river  were  lined  with  every  sort  of  marine  and  trop- 
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ical  birds :  all  of  which,  as  if  unconscious  of  the  approach 
or  power  of  man,  suffered  us  to  look  at,  and  pass  them 
unheeded,  from  the  large  ()elican  down  to  the  smallest 
genus  of  the  crane.  Here  the  fiainingo  was  seen  in  all 
its  stateliness  and  grandeur.  The  crown-crane  was  also 
perceptible,  and  a  bird  of  the  same  genus  as  the  crane, 
although  far  more  elegant  and  beautiful  in  symmetry  and 
appearance,  which  I  had  frequently  seen  in  South  Africa, 
where  it  is  called  the  secretary.  What  with  birds,  beasts, 
amphibious  animals,  fish,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  was  at 
length  tireJ  with  the  everlasting  succession,  and  ihe  mind 
could  wonder  no  longer.  The  mocking-bird,  a  native  of 
these  immense  forests,  gave  me  a  most  decisive  proof  of 
its  powers  of  utterance,  and  its  capability  of  articulating 
two  or  more  syllables,  with  such  clearness  of  sound  and 
expression  as  to  astonish  all  who  heard  it.  To  none  of 
the  parrot  tribe  do  I  yield  a  preference  ;  nor  did  I  ever 
hear  one  of  them  repeat  words,  and  pronounce  them  so 
distinctly  as  to  create  a  doubt  whether  or  not  they  were 
uttered  by  the  voice  of  man. 

On  ascending  the  Apure,  our  people  had,  as  usual, 
landed  to  cook  their  suppers,  and  to  prepare  food  for  con- 
sumption on  the  following  day.  The  night  had  been  wholly 
spent  on  shore  by  both  officers  and  men.  The  hammock 
on  which  I  slept  was  suspended  between  two  large  trees, 
at  some  height  from  the  ground,  and  to  windward  of  the 
fires.  At  day-light,  when  I  awoke,  having  occa^on  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  officers,  and  not  seeing  him  near  me, 
I  called  alouii  on  his  name.  I  called  a  second  time, 
when  I  was  told  he  was  gone  down  to  our  boat.  In  a 
few  seconds  after  I  heard  a  voice,  similar  to  my  own,  re- 
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peating  equally  loud,  "Denis!  Denis!  Denis!  Denis!" 
vvilh  the  usual  pause  between.  This  call  Captain  Denis 
himself  di-tiiictly  heard,  thought  it  mine,  and  answered 
that  he  would  be  with  me  direitly  ;  and,  from  the  constant 
repetition,  he  , imagined  that  the  nature  of  my  business 
must  be  urgent,  and  hunied  himself  accordingly.  Sev- 
eral of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who  also  heard 
the  call,  directed  others  to  "  pass  the  word  for  Captain 
Denis,  as  the  colonel  wanted  him."  Our  eyes  and  ears 
being  at  length  dn-ecicd  to  the  spot,  we  discovered  that 
my  obliging,  attentive,  and  repeating  friend  was  sitting  in 
the  f.>rra  of  a  bird  on  the  upper  branch  of  a  small  tree 
near  me,  from  whence  he  soon  took  his  flight,  making 
the  very  woods  resound  with  the  name  of  Denis. 

Hippisley's  Karraiive. 


LESSON  XXIV. 

ON     STAFFA. 


-The  thin  mist  rolls  away, 


Bright  glows  the  wave  beneath  the  dancing  ray, 
And  Staffa's  thousand  columns  seem  to  leap 
From  ocean's  breast — a  temple  of  the  deep, 
As  if  e'en  now  some  wizard's  demon  hand 
Had  bade  each  pillar  rise,  each  arch  expand — 
Raised  by  his  spell,  behold,  yon  wondrous  cave 
Has  bridged  with  hollow  span  the  pathless  wave, 
And  bidding  proud  defiance  to  the  sea. 
The  wall  has  heaved  its  untaught  masonry  ! 
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Stern  in  thy  beauly  !  Nature's  warmer  smile, 

Baams  not  for  thee,  thou  rude  and  lonely  Is^le  ; 

No  twining  lichen  wreathes  thy  sullen  crest, 

No  wild -flower  blossoms  from  thy  rocky  breast, 

No  waving  foliage  woos  the  summer  gale, 

No  slreamlet  lends  its  freshness  to  the  vale  ; 

But  o'er  each  whitened  clifi",  the  wintry  blast 

Has  howled,  for  aye,  in  fury  as  it  pass'd. 

Yet  art  thoti  beauteous  !  o'er  the  earth  and  sea, 

Where  is  that  spot  which  shall  compare  with  thee? 

Thy  mystic  hall,  which  stands  as  erst  it  stood. 

When  through  its  arches  swept  the  awaken'd  flood ; 

Thy  columns'  clustering  form,  whose  every  part 

Seems  built  in  Nature's  mockery  of  art. 

0  !  may  not  fancy  prompt  the  pleasing  dream. 

That  Genius  stole  from  thee  his  earliest  theme? 

To  thee  we  owe  each  once  monastic  pile, 

To  thee  the  dim  cathedral's  Gothic  aisle; 

From  thy  primeval  architecture  rose 

Each  laboured  charm  that  science  still  bestows. 

O  !  what  a  temple  for  the  heart  to  rise 

Elate  on  glad  commvmion  with  the  skies; 

No  altar  built  with  hands,  no  dome  supplied, 

The  costly  gift  of  penitence  or  pride — 

No  laboured  strain  to  prompt  the  ling^ing  soul, 

And  urge  it  onward  to  the  heavenly  goal — 

But  the  wild  music  of  the  measured  wave, 

That  speeds  its  greeting  to  the  thirsty  cave. 

And  each  unchiselled  stone,  whose  front  sublime 

Has  frowned  in  triumph  o'er  the  stroke  of  time. 

Blackwoocfs  Magazine. 
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LESSON  XXV. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  MUBIMY  IN    BELZONl's  EXHIBITION. 

And  thou  hast  walked  about  (how  strange  a  story  !) 
In  Thebes'  streets  three  thousand  years  ago, 

When  the  Meinnonium  was  in  all  its  glory, 
And  time  had  not  begun  to  overthrow 

Those  temples,  palaces,  and  piles  stupendous, 

or  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous. 

Speak!    for  thou  long  enough  hast  acted  dummy, 
Thou  hast  a  tongue — come  let  us  hear  its  tune  ; 

Thou'rt  standing  on  thy  legs,  above  ground,  Mummy 
Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 

Not  like  thin  ghosts  or  disembodied  creatures, 

But  with  thy  bones  and  flesh,  and  limbs  and  features. 

Tell  us — for  doubtless  thou  canst  recollect — 
To  whom  should  we  assign  the  Sphinx's  fame? 

Was  Cheops  or  Cephrenes  architect 
Of  either  Pyramid  that  bears  his  name  ? 

Is  Pompey's  pillar  really  a  misnomer?  * 

Had  Thebes  a  hundred  gates  as  sung  by  Homer? 

» 

Perchance  that  very  hand,  now  pinioned  flat. 
Has  hob-a-nobb'd  with  Pharaoh  glass  to  glass; 

Or  dropp'd  a  halfpenny  in  Homer's  hat, 

Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 

Or  held,  by  Solomon's  own  invitation, 

A  torch  at  the  great  temple's-  dedication. 
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I  need  not  ask  thee  il'that  hand,  when  arm'd, 
Has  any  Roman  soldier  mauled  and  knuckled, 

For  thou  vvert  dead  and  buried  and  embahn'd, 
Ere  Romulus  and  Remus  had  been  suckled : — 

Antiquity  appears  to  have  begun 

Long  after  thy  primeval  race  was  run. 

Since  first  thy  form  was  in  this  box  extended, 

We  have,  above  ground,  seen  some  strange  mutations  j 

The  Roman  Empire  has  begun  and  ended, 

New  worlds  have  risen — we  have  lost  old  nations, 

And  countless  kings  have  into  dust  been  humbled, 

While  not  a  fragment  of  thy  flesh  has  crumbled. 

Didst  thou  not  hear  the  pother  o'er  thy  head, 
When  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cambyses, 

Marched  armies  o'er  thy  tomb  with  thundering  tread, 
O'erthrew  Osiris,  Orus,  Apis,  I&is, 

And  shook  the  Pyramids  with  fear  and  wonder, 

When  the  gigantic  Meinnon  fell  asunder? 

Ifthe  tomb's  secrets  may  not  be  confess'd, 
The  nature  of  thy  private  life  unfold  : — 

A  heart  has  throbbed  beneath  that  leathern  breast, 
And  tears  adown  that  dusky  cheek  have  rolled  : — 

Have  children  climbed  those  knees  and  kissed  that  fare  ? 

What  was  thy  name  and  station,  age  and  race  1 

Statue  of  flesh — immortal  of  the  dead  ! 

Imperishable  type  of  evanescence  ! 
Posthumous  man,  who  quilt'st  thy  narrow  bed, 

And  standest  undecayed  within  our  presence, 

H 
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Thou  wilt  hear  nothing  till  the  judgment  morn'wg, 
When  the  great  trump  shall  thrill  thee  with  its  warning. 

Why  should  this  worthless  tegument  endure. 

If  its  undying  guest  be  lost  for  ever? 
0  !  let  us  keep  the  soul  embalmed  and  pure 

In  living  virtue,  that  when  both  mu>t  sever, 
Although  corruption  may  our  frame  consume. 
The  immortal  spirit  in  the  skies  may  bloom. 

JYew  Monihly  Magazine. 


LESSON  XXV I. 

JERUSALRM. 

Fallen  is  thy  throne,  O  Israel  ! 

Silence  is  o'er  thy  plains  ; 
Thy  dwellings  all  lie  desolate, 

Thy  children  weep  in  chains. 
Where  are  the  dews  that  fed  thee 

On  Etham's  barren  shore  ? 
That  fire  from  heaven  that  led  thee 

Now  lights  thy  path  no  more  ! 

Lord,  thou  didst  love  Jerusalem  ; 
Once  she  was  all  thine  own  : 
Her  love  thy  fairest  heritage 
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Till  evil  came  and  blighled 

Tliy  long-loveJ  olive  tree, 
And  Salem's  shrines  were  lighied 

For  other  gods  than  thee, 

Then  sank  the  star  of  Solynia, 

Then  passed  her  glory's  day, 
Like  heath  that  in  the  wilderness 

The  light  wind  whirls  away. 
Silent  and  vvasle  her  bowers. 

Where  once  the  mighty  trode  ; 
And  sunk  those  guilty  towers 

Where  Baal  reigned  as  God. 

"  Go,''  said  the  Lord,  "  ye  conquerors, 

Steep  in  her  blood  your  swords. 
And  raze  to  earth  her  battlements. 

For  they  are  not  the  Lord's. 
Tell  Zioii's  mournful  tiaughter 

O'er  kindred  bones  she'll  tread, 
And  Hinnom's  vale  of  slaughter 

Shall  hide  but  half  her  dead." 

But  soon  shall  other  pictured  scenes 

In  brighler  vision  rise. 
When  Zion's  sun  shall  sevenfold  shine 

On  all  her  mourners'  eyes  ; 
And  on  her  mountains  beauteous  stand 

The  messengers  of  peace  ; 
"  Salvation  by  the  Lord's  right  hand," 

They  shout  and  never  cease. 

Moore. 
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LESSON  XXVII. 

THE    FALLS    OF    NIAGAKA. 

The  thoughts  are  strontje  that  crowd  into  my  brain 

When  I  look  upward  (o  thee.     It  would  scorn 

As  if  God  poured  thee  from  his  "  hollow  hand, 

And  hung  his  bow  upon  thine  awful  front; 

And  spoke  in  that  loud  voice,  which  seemed  to  him 

Who  dwelt  in  Patmos  for  his  Saviour's  sake, 

"  The  sound  of  many  waters;"  and  had  bade 

Thy  flood  to  chronicle  the  ages  back, 

And  notch  His  cent'ries  in  the  eternal  rocks. 

Deep  calleth  unto  deep.     And  what  are  we, 

That  hear  the  question  of  that  voice  subliine  ? 

Oh  !  what  are  all  the  notes  that  ever  rung 

From  war's  vain  trumpet,  by  thy  thundering  side 

Yea,  what  is  all  the  riot  that  man  makes 

In  his  short  life,  to  thy  unceasing  roar  ! 

And  yet,  bold  babbler,  what  art  thou  to  Him, 

Who  drowned  a  world,  and  heaped  the  waters  far 

Above  its  loftiest  mountains?— a  light  wave, 

That  breaks,  and  whispers  of  its  Maker's  might. 

Bhainard 

LESSON  XXVHI. 

ON    THE    DOWNFALL    OF    POLAND. 

Oh  !  sacred  Truth,  thy  triumph  ceased  awhile, 
And  Hope,  thy  sister,  ceased  with  thee  to  smile. 
When  leagued  Oppression  poured  to  northern  wars 
Her  whiskered  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hussars, 
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WavL'd  her  dread  standard  to  the  breeze  of  morn, 
Pealed  her  loud  druin,  ;md  twanged  her  trimipet-hnrn 
Tumultuous  horror  brooded  o'er  her  van  ; 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland — and  to  man  ! 
Warsaw's  last  champion  from  her  height  surveyed 
Wide  o'er  the  fields  a  waste  of  ruin  laid, — 
Oh  !  Heav'n,  he  cried, — my  bleeding  country  save  ! 
Is  there  no  hand  on  high  to  chield  the  brave 
Yet,  though  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  !  our  country  yet  remains! 
By  that  dread  name  we  wave  the  sword  on  high  ! 
And  sweet  for  her  to  live  ! — with  her  to  die  ! 

He  said,  and  on  the  rampart-heights  arrayed 
His  trusty  warriors,  few,  but  undismayed  ; 
Firm-paced  and  slow  a  horrid  front  they  form, 
Still  as  the  breeze,  but  dreadful  as  the  storm  ; 
Low,  murm'ring  sounds  along  their  banners  fly, 
Revenge  or  death. — the  watchword  and  reply. 
Then  pealed  the  notes,  omnipotent  to  charm, 
And  the  loud  tocsin  tolled  their  lost  alarm  ; 

In  vain  alas!  in  vain,  ye  gallant  few  I 
From  rank  to  rank  your  volley'd  thunder  flew:  — 
Oh  !  bloodiest  picture  in  the  book  of  time, 
Sarmaiia  fell,  unwept,  without  a  crime, 
Found  not  a  generous  friend,  a  pitying  foe. 
Strength  in  her  arms,  nor  mercy  in  her  woe  ! 
Dropp'd  from  her  nerveless  grasp  the  shattered  spear, 
Closed  her  bright  age,  and  cnrb'd  her  high  career: 
Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked — as  kosciusko  fell  ! 
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The  sun  went  down,  nor  ceased  ilie  carnage  there ; 
Tumultuous  murder  shook  the  midnight  air — 
On  Prague's  proud  arch  the  fires  of  ruin  glow, 
His  blood-dyed  waters  murmuring  below  ; 
The  storm  ])revails,  the  rampart  yields  away, 
Bursts  the  wild  cry  of  horror  and  dismay  ! 
Hark  ?  as  the  smonldtring  piles  with  ihunder  fall, 
A  thousand  shrieks  for  hopeless  mercy  call ! 
Earth  shook — red  meteors  Hashed  along  the  sky, 
And  conscious  Nature  shuddeied  at  the  cry  ! 

Departed  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead  ! 

Ye  that  at  ^larothon  and  Leuctra  bled  ! 

Frieniis  of  the  world  !  restore  your  swords  to  man, 

Fight  in  his  sacred  cause  and  lead  the  van  ! 

Yet  for  Sarmatia's  tears  of  blood  atone, 

And  make  her  arm  puissant  as  your  own  ! 

Oh  !  otice  again  to  Freedom's  cause  return 

The  patriot  Tell — the  Bruce  of  BAN^xcKBURN. 

Cambell. 

LESSON  XXX. 

POMPEII. 

The  shroud  of  years  thrown  back,  thou  dost  revive, 
Half-raised,  half-buried,  dead,  yet  still  alive  ! 
Gathering  the  world  around  thee,  to  admire 
Thy  disinterment,  and  with  hearts  on  fire, 
To  catch  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  time 
When  Pliny  lived  and  thou  wert  in  thy  prime. 
So  strange  thy  resurrection,  it  may  seem 
Less  waking  life  than  a  distressful  dream. 
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Hiish'd  in  this  once  gny  sceHi"",  Ror  murmurs  mcM'e 

The  city's  din,  the  crowil's  tumultuous  roar, 

The  laugh  convivial,  and  the  chiming  sound 

or  golden  goblels  vvilh  FalerniatJ  crovvn'd; 

The  mellow  breathing-;  of  the  Lydian  flute, 

And  the  th-ip  of  fountains,  as  they  shoot 

From  marble  basements,  these,  all  these  are  mutel 

dosed  are  the  springs,  unnumbered  faihoms  ileep^ 

Her  splendid  domes  are  one  dismantled  heap. 

Her  temples  soil'd,  her  statues  in  the  dust, 

Her  tarnish  medals  long  devoured  by  rust; 

Its  rainbow-pavements  broken  from  the  bath, 

The  once  throngM  Forum — an  untrodden  path; 

The  fanes  of  love — forgotten  cells;  the  shrines 

Of  vaunted  gods — inurned  in  sulphur  mines; 

The  abodes  of  arts,  of  luxury,  and  taste  — 

Tombs  of  their  once  glad  residents — a  waste, 

O'er  which  compassionate  years  have  gradual  thrown 

The  trailing  vine.,  and  bid  the  myrtle  moan. 

Lyrical   Gems. 


LESSON  XXX. 

THUiNDliR-STORM  AMONG  THE  ALPS, 

T1«e  sky  is  changed  !  and  such  a  change  ! — Oh  night. 
And  storm  asd  darkness,  ye  are  wondrous  st4Mng, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  1     Far  along 
From  peak  to  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among, 
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Leaps  the  live  thunder  I     Kot  from  one  ione  cloud, 
But  eveiy  mountain  now  hath  found  a  tongue, 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
Back  to  the  joyous  Afp^,  who  call  to  her  aloud  I 

And  this  is  in  the  night : — most  glorious  night 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber  !  let  trie  be 
A  sharer  in  thy  fierce  and  far  delight — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  I 
How  the  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea, 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  the  earth  ? 
And  now  again  'tis  back — and  now  the  glee 
Of  the  loud  hills  shake  with  its  mountain  mirth, 
As  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

Byron. 

LESSON  XXXL 

A  VOYAGE  ROUND  THE  WORLD. 

Emblem  of  eternity, 

Unbeginnit  g  endless  sea  ! 

Let  me  launch  my  soul  on  thee. 
Sail,  nor  keel,  nor  helm,  nor  oar. 
Need  I,  ask  I,  to  explore 
Thine  expanse  from  shore  to  shore. 

Eager  fancy,  anconfined 

In  a  voyage  of  the  mind, 

Sweeps  along  thee  like  the  wim'. 
Where  the  billows  cease  to  roll,. 
Round  the  silence  of  the  pole. 
Thence  set  oi-t,  my  ventuwus  toul  I 
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See,  by  Greenland  cold  and  wild, 

Rocks  of  ice  eternal  piled; 

Yet  the  mother  loves  her  child, 
Next  on  lonely  Labrador, 
Let  me  hear  ihe  snow-falls  roar, 
Devastating  all  before. 

But  a  brighter  vision  breaks 
O'er  Canadian  woods  and  lakes  ; 

These  my  spirit  soon  forsakes. 

Land  of  exiled  Liberty, 

Where  our  fathers  once  were  free, 

Brave  New  England,  hail  to  thee  ! 

Pennsylvania,  while  (hy  flood 
Waters  fields  unbought  with  blood, 
Stand  for  peace  as  thou  hast  stood. 

The  West  Indies  I  behold. 

Like  the  Hesperides  of  old, 

Trees  of  life,  with  fruits  of  gold  I 

No — a  curse  is  on  the  soil : 
Bonds  and  scourges,  tears  and  toil, 
Man  degrade,  and  earth  despoil. 
Horror-struck  T  turn  away, 
Coasting  down  the  Mexique  bay  ; 
Slavery  there  hath  lost  the  day. 

South  America  expands 

Mountain-forests,  river-lands,  * 
And  a  nobler  race  arise, 
Stretch  their  limbs,  unclose  their  eyes, 
Claim  the  earth,  and  seek  the  skies. 
h2 
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Gliding  through  Magellan's  straits, 
Where  two  oceans  ope  their  gates, 
What  a  spectacle  awaits  ! 
The  inrimense  Pacific  smiles 
Round  ten  thousand  little  isles, 
Haunts  of  violence  and  wiles. 

But  the  powers  of  darkness  yield. 
For  the  Cross  is  in  the  field, 
And  the  light  of  life  reveal'd  : 

Rays  from  rock  to  rock  it  darts, 

Conquers  adamantine  hearts, 

And  immortal  hliss  imparls. 

North  and  west,  receding  far 
From  the  evening's  downward  star. 
Now  I  mount  Aurora's  car, — 
Pale  Siberia's  deserts  shun, 
From  Kamschatka's  headlands  run, 
South  and  east,  to  meet  the  sun. 

Jealous  China,  strange  Japan, 
With  bewildered  thought  I  scan  : 

They  are  but  dead  seas  of  man. 

Lo  !  the  eastern  Cyclades, 
Phoenix-nests,  and  halcyon  seas; 
But  I  tarry  not  with  these. 

Pass  we  now  New  Holland's  shoals, 
Where  no  ample  river  rolls ; 
World  of  undiscover'd  souls  ! 

Bring  them  forth ; — 'tis  Heaven's  decree, 

Man,  assert  thy  dignity  ; 

Let  not  brutes  look  down  on  thee. 
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Either  India  next  is  seen, 
With  the  Ganges  stretchM  between 
Ah  !  what  horrors  here  have  been. 
War,  disgiiiseJ  as  commerce,  came  ; 
Britain,  carrj'ing  sworil  and  flame, 
Won  an  empire, — lost  her  name. 

By  the  gulf  of  Persia  sail, 
Where  the  true-love  nightingale 
Woos  the  rose  in  every  vale. 

Though  Arabia  chnrgi  the  breeze 

With  th^  incense  of  her  trees, 

On  I  press  o'er  southern  seas. 

Cape  of  Storms,  the  sceptre's  fled, 
And  the  angel  Hope,  instead, 
Lights  from  heaven  upon  thy  head. 

St.  Helena's  dungeon  keep 

Scowls  defiance  o'er  the  deep  ; 

There  Napoleon's  relics  sleep. 

Mammon's  plague-ships  throng  the  waves  ; 
Oh  !  'twere  mercy  to  the  slaves, 
Were  the  maws  of  sharks  their  graves. 

Hercules,  thy  pillars  stand, 

Sentinels  of  sea  and  land  ; 

Cloud-capt  Alias  towers  at  hand, 

Mark  the  dens  of  caitiff  Moors  ; 

Ah  !  the  pirates  seize  their  oars  ; 

Fly  the  desecrated  shores. 

Egypt's  hieroglyphic  realm, 

Other  floods  than  Nile's  o'erwhelm  ; 

Slaves  turn'd  despots  hold  the  helm- 
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Jiidah's  cities  are  f  »rloin, 
Lebanon  and  Carmel  shorn, 
Zion  trampled  down  with  scorn. 

Greece,  ihine  ancient  lamp  is  spent; 

Thou  art  thine  own  monnment; 

But  the  sepulchre  is  rent. 

And  a  wind  is  on  the  wing 
At  whose  breath  new  heroes  spring. 
Sages  teach,  and  poets  sing. 
Italj,  thy  beauties  throud 
In  a  gorgeous  evening  cloud  ; 
Thy  refulgent  head  is  bow'd  : 

Yet  where  Roman  genius  reigns, 
Roman  blood  must  warm  the  veins; 

Look  well,  tyrants,  to  your  chains. 

Feudal  realm  of  old  romance, 
Sj)ain,  thy  lofty  front  advance, 
Grasp  thy  shield  and  couch  thy  lance. 

At  the  fire-fla.-h  of  ihine  eye, 

Giant  bigotry  shall  fly; 

At  thy  voice,  oppression  die. 

Lusitania,  from  the  dust 

Shake  thy  locks  ;  thy  cause  is  just; 

Strike  for  freedoom,  strike  and  trust. 

France  I  hurry  from  thy  shore: 
Thou  art  not  the  France  of  yore; 
Thou  art  new-born  France  no  more. 
Sweep  by  Holland  like  the  blast : 
One  quick  glance  at  Denmark  cast, 
Sweden,  Russia  ; — all  is  past. 
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Elbe  nor  Weser  tempi  my  stay  ; 

Germany,  beware  tlie  day 

When  the  schoolmen  bear  the  sway. 
Now  to  thee,  to  thee  I  tly, 
Fairest  isle  beneath  the  sky 
To  mine  heart  as  in  mine  eye  ! 

I  have  seen  them  one  by  one, 
Every  shore  beneath  the  sun, 
And  my  voyage  now  is  done. 
While  I  bid  them  all  be  blest ; 
Britain  thou  'rt  my  home,  my  rest : 
— My  own  land  I  love  thee  best. 


Montgomery. 


LESSON    XXXII. 

DETACHED  PIECES. 

-Etna  roars  with  dreadful  ruins  nigh,      1 


Now  hurls  a  bursting  cloud  of  cinders  high,       ^ 
Involved  in  smoky  whirlwinds  to  the  sky  ;        J 
With  lou<l  displosion,  to  the  slarry  frame 
Shoots  fiery  globes,  and  furious  floois  of  flame  : 
Now  from  the  bellowing  caverns  burst  away 
Vast  fields  of  melted  rocks  in  open  day. 
Her  shatter'd  entrails  wide  the  mountain  throws, 
And  deep  below  her  flaming  centre  glows. 

Warton. 
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-The  liqui:!  lake  that  works  below, 


Bitumen,  sulphur,  salt,  and  iron  scum, 
Heaves  up  its  boiling  tide.     The  labouring  mount 
Is  torn  with  agonizing  throes.     At  once. 
Forth  from  its  side  disparted,  blazing  pours 
A  mighty  river,  burning  in  prone  waves 
That  glimmpr  thro'  the  night,  to  yonder  plain. 
Divided  there,  a  hundred  torrent-streams, 
Each  ploughing  up  its  bed,  look  dreadful  on, 
Resistless.     Villages,  and  woods,  and  rocks, 
Fall  flat  before  their  sweep.     The  region  round, 
Where  myrtle-walks  and  groves  of  golden  fruit 
Rose  fair;  where  harvest  waved  in  all  its  pride  ; 
And  where  the  vineyard  s[)road  its  purple  store, 
Maturing  into  nectar;   now  despoiled 
Of  herb,  leaf,  fruil  and  flower,  from  end  to  end 
Lies  buried  imder  fire,  a  glowing  sea  ! 


Mai.let. 


When  mid  the  lifeless  summits  proud 


Of  Alpine  cliffs,  where  lo  the  gelid  sky 
Snows  piled  on  snows  in  wintry  torpor  lie, 
The  rays  divine  of  vernal  Phoebus  play  ; 
Th'  awakened  heaps,  in  streamlets  from  on  high. 
Roused  into  action,  lively  leap  away, 
Glad  warbling  through  the  vales,  in  their  new  being  gay. 

Thomson. 


Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  might}'  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
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As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earlh, 

But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 

A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 

A  something  ihat  infDrms  him  'tis  a  moment 

Whence  he  may  date  henceforward  and  for  ever. 

Rogers. 


Now  o'er  their  head  the  whizzing  whirlwinds  breallie, 
And  the  live  desert  pants,  and  heaves  beneath  ; 
Tinged  l)y  the  crimson  sun,  vast  columns  rise 
Of  eddying  ^^ands,  and  war  amid  the  skies, 
In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround, 
And   stalking  turrets  dance  upon  the  ground. 

Darwtn. 


-Now  gentle  gales, 


Fanning  their  odorif 'rous  wings,  dispense 

Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 

Those  balmy  spoils:  as  when  to  tliem  who  sail 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 

Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 

Sabean  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 

Of  Araby  the  bless'd,  with  such  delay 

Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course,  and  many  a  league, 

Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles. 

Milton.. 
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SECTION  III. 

LESSON  I. 

THE  JOURNEYING  OF  THE  ISRAELITES. 

A  year  and  a  montli  after  the  departure  of  the  twelve 
tribes  from  Egypt,  ihey  broke  up  their  encampment  in  the 
elevated  region  about  Mount  Sinai.  The  nation  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  regular  army  ;  military  order  and 
discipline  were  established  ;  and  each  tribe  marched  in 
succession  under  its  own  leaders,  with  its  banner  display- 
ed, and  took  up  its  position  in  the  appointed  quarter  of  the 
camp.  The  whole  number  of  fighting  men  was  603,555. 
This  formidable  army  set  forward  singing,  "  Let  God 
arise, andlet  his  enemies  be  scattered':''^  and  thus,  already 
furnished  with  their  code  of  laws,  and  irresistible  both  in 
their  numbers,  and  in  the  promised  assistance  of  God, 
they  marched  onward  to  take  possession  of  the  fruitful 
land,  which  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers.  The  pil- 
lar of  fire  sldl  led  the  way  by  night,  and  the  pillar  of 
cloud  by  day  ;  but  Moses  likewise  secured  the  assistance 
of  Hobab,  his  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  traverse  the  desert,  and  knew  intimately  the  bearings 
of  the  country,  the  usual  resting-places,  the  water-springs 
and  the  character  and  habits  of  the  wandering  tribes. 

Their  march  was  not  uninterrupted  by  adventures,  most 
of  which  were  occasioned  by  their  own  seditious  murmur- 
ings  ;  but  at  length  they  arrived  at  the  southern   frontier 
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of  the  promised  land,  at  a  place  railed  Kade^h  Barnea. 
Their  wanderings  are  now  drawing  to  an  end,  and  tliey 
are  to  reap  the  reward  of  all  their  toil  and  suffering,  the 
final  testimony  of  the  divine  favour.  Twelve  f-pies,  one 
from  each  tribe,  are  sent  out  to  make  oliservations  on  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  strength  of  their  fortifications.  Among  these 
the  most  distinguished  are  ('aleb, of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
Joshua,  of  Ephraim.  During  the  forty  days  of  their  ab- 
sence the  assembled  people  anxiously  await  their  return  ; 
and  at  length  they  are  seen  advancing  towards  the  camp, 
loaded  with  delicious  fruits,  for  it  was  now  about  the  time 
of  the  vintage. 

In  one  respect  their  report  is  most  satisfactory  :  Canaan 
had  undergone  great  improvement  since  the  time  when 
Abraham  and  Jacob  had  pastured  their  flocks  in  the  open 
and  unoccupied  plains.  The  vine,  the  olive,  the  pome- 
granate, and  the  fig,  were  cultivated  with  great  success  ; 
and  the  rich  sample  which  they  bear  (a  bunch  of  grapes, 
almost  as  much  as  two  men  could  carry,  suspended  from 
a  pole,  with  figs  and  pomegrn nates,)  confirms  their  cheer- 
ing narrative. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  bring  intelligence  which 
overwhelms  the  whole  people  with  terror.  These  treas- 
ures were  guarded  by  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  not  likely 
to  abandon  their  native  plains  without  an  obstinate  and 
bloody  contest.  Their  cities  were  strongly  fortified  ;  and, 
above  all,  nearly  the  first  enemies  they  would  have  to 
encounter  would  be  men  of  coIos>al  stature,  the  desrend- 
anis  of  the  gigantic  people,  celebrated  in  their  early  na- 
tional tradition,  a  people  before  whom  they  would  be  as 
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grasshoppers.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  in  general 
y)(  small  stature  ;  and  the  .-aiiie  causes  vvhicl)  tended  to 
the  rapid  increa^v  of  ihe  Jewish  people  in  that  country, 
were  unfavourahle  to  their  height  and  vigour.  But,  worse 
than  tills,  their  long  slavery  hail  debased  their  minds: 
their  confidence  in  ihedivini^  protection  gave  way  at  once 
before  their  sense  of  physical  inferiority,  and  the  total 
deficiency  of  moral  courage.  ''  Back  to  Egypt "  is 
the  general  cry.  Joshua  and  Caleb  in  vain  reprove  their 
pusillanimity,  and  want  of  faith  in  the  promises  of  God. 
Moses  therefore  is  in:?tructed  by  God  to  inform  the  people 
that,  on  account  of  their  niurmurings,  all  who  left  the 
land  of  Egypt  should  perish  in  the  wi  dernes?,  save  onlv 
Joshua  and  Caleb.  He  therefore  commands  them,  on 
the  authority  of  Goil,  to  retreat  directly  from  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land.  They  are  neither  to  return  to 
Egypt,  nor  to  assail  an  easier  conquest ;  but  they  are 
cotidemned  to  wander  for  a  definite  period  of  forty  years 
in  barren  and  dismal  regions  through  which  they  had 
marched.  Ko  hope  is  held  out  that  their  lives  shall  be 
prolonged  ;  they  are  distinctly  assured  that  not  one  of  them 
shall  receive  those  blessing-,  on  the  promise  of  which 
they  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  Mo- 
ses, abandoned  Egy|)t,  and  traversed  the  wilderness. 

Of  the  Hebrew  history  during  the  succeeding  thirty- 
eight  years  passed  in  the  desert,  nothing  is  known  except 
the  names  of  their  stations.  But  during  that  period  they 
were  undergoing  a  course  of  discipline,  which  fitted  them 
for  achieving  the  conquest  from  which  they  had  formerly 
shrunk.  When  the  former  generation,  therefore,  had 
gradually  sunk  into  the  grave,  and  a  new  race  had  sprung 
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up,  trained  to  the  bold  and  hardy  habits  of  the  wandering 
Arab;  when  the  free  air  of  the  desert  had  invigorated 
their  frannes,  and  tlie  canker  of  slavery  had  worn  out  of 
their  nriinds;  and  when  continued  miraculous  support  for 
so  many  years  had  sirengthened  their  faith  in  the  assist- 
ance of  God,  the  Hebrew  nation  again  sudilenly  appeared 
at  Kadesh,  the  same  point  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Pa- 
lestine from  which  they  had  retreated.  At  this  point 
Miriam  died,  and  was  buried  with  great  honour.  The 
whole  camp  was  distressed  for  the  want  of  water,  and 
was  again  miraculously  supplied.  Here  likewise  Moses 
himself  betrayed  his  mistrust  in  the  divine  assistance,  and 
the  final  sentence  was  issued,  that  he  should  not  lead  the 
nation  into  the  possession  of  the  promised  land.  Many 
formidable  difficulties  opposed  their  penetrating  into  Ca- 
naan on  this  frontier.  They  were  therefore  directed  to 
make  a  circuit;  to  pass  round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  cross- 
ing the  Jordan,  to  proceed  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the 
richest  and  least  defensible  part  of  the  country.  Before 
they  commenced  this  march  Aaron  died,  and  was  buried 
on  Mount  Hor.  As  the  Edomites  refused  lo  let  ihem 
pass  through  the  defiles  in  the  mountains,  they  were 
forced  to  march  southward  along  the  valley,  now  called 
El  Araba,  and  turn  the  ridge  where  il  is  very  low,  close 
to  the  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
they  were  infested  by  fiery  serpents,  of  the  biting  of  which 
they  were  cured  by  steadfastly  gazing  on  a  serpent  of  brass 
erected  at  the  command  of  God  by  Moses.  At  length, 
notwithstanding  the  opj>osition  of  the  Moabites,  Midian- 
ites,  and  Amorites,  aided  by  the  divinations  of  Balaam, 
they  drew  near  the  termination  of  their  wanderings.     But 
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the  triumph  of  the  people  was  to  be  preceded  by  the 
death  of  the  lawgiver.  He  was  to  behold,  not  to  enter 
the  promi.-ed  land.  Once  he  had  sinned  for  want  of 
confidence  in  the  divine  assislarice,  and  the  penalty  affix- 
ed to  his  olTence  was  now  exacted.  As  his  end  ap- 
proa(  hed,  he  t;u(iuiioned  the  assembly  of  all  Israel  to 
receive  his  final  instructions.  He  recounted  their  whole 
eventful  history  since  their  deliverance,  their  toils,  their 
dangers,  their  triumphs.  He  recapitulated  and  consolid- 
ated in  one  brief  Code,  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  tlie 
whole  law,  in  some  degree  modified  and  adapted  to  the 
future  circumstances  of  the  republic.  He  then  appointed 
a  solemn  ratification  of  this  covenant  with  God,  to  be 
made  as  soon  as  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country 
which  now  lay  before  them.  And,  finally  having  en- 
larged on  the  blessings  of  obedience  ;  having,  with  dark 
and  meliincholy  foreboding  of  the  final  destiny  of  the 
people,  laid  before  them  still  more  at  length  the  conse- 
quences of  apostacy  and  wickedness  ;  and  having  en- 
riched the  national  poetry  with  an  ode  worthy  of  him 
who  composed  the  Hymn  of  Triumph  by  the  Red  Sea, 
Moses  was  directed  to  ascend  the  loftiest  eminence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  order  that  he  might  once  behold,  be- 
fore his  eyes  were  clo-ed  for  ever,  the  land  of  promise. 
From  the  top  of  Mount  Abarim,  or  Nebo,  the  lawgiver, 
whose  eyes  were  not  dimmed,  and  who  had  suffered  none 
of  the  infirmities  of  age,  might  survey  a  large  tract  of 
country.  To  the  right,  lay  the  mountain  pastures  of 
Gilead,  and  the  romantic  district  of  Bashan  ;  the  windings 
of  the  Jordan  might  be  traced  along  its  broad  and  level 
valley,  till,  almost   beneath   his  feet,  it   flowed  mto  the 
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Dead  Sea.  To  the  north  spread  the  hixuriant  plains  of 
Esdraelon,  and  the  more  hilly  yet  fruitful  country  of  Lower 
Galilee.  Right  opposite  stood  the  city  of  Jericho,  em- 
bowered in  its  groves  of  palms;  beyond  it  the  mountains 
of  Judffia,  rising  above  each  other  till  they  reached  the 
i^ea.  Gazing  on  this  magnificent  prospect,  and  beiiolding 
in  prophetic  anticipation  his  great  and  happy  common- 
wealth occupying  its  numerous  towns  and  blooming  fields, 
Moses  breathed  his  last.  The  place  of  his  burial  was 
unknown,  lest,  perhaps,  the  impious  gratitude  of  his  fol- 
lowers might  ascribe  divine  honours  to  his  name,  and  as- 
semble to  worship  at  his  sepulchre. 

Abridged  f I  oia  ihe  History  of  the  Jews. 


LESSON   IL 

THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE    ISRAELITES  IN  CANAAN. 

The  extent  of  that  portion  of  Syria  which  was  granted 
to  the  Hebrew  nation  has  been  variously  estimated  ;  but, 
assuming  that  the  true  boundaries  of  the  promised  land 
were,  Mount  Libanus  on  the  north,  the  wilderness  of 
Arabia  on  the  south,rand  the  Syrian  desert  on  the  ea<f,  it 
may  be  computed  at^'about  fifteen  millions  of  acres.  If 
this  computation  be  correct,  there  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hebrew  chiefs  land  sufficient  to  allow  to  every  Is- 
raelite capable  of  bearing  arms  a  lot  of  about  twenty 
acres;  reserving  for  public  uses,  as  also  for  the  cities  of 
the  Levites,  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole.  This  territory 
was  ordered  to  be  equally  divided  among  their  tribes  and 
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familie^!,  occordirig  to  their  respective  numbers;  and  the 
persons  selected  to  superintend  this  national  work  were, 
Eleazer,  the  high  priest;  Joshua,  who  acted  in  the  char- 
acter of  judge  ;  and  the  twelve  princes  or  heads  of  Israel. 
The  rule  which  they  followed  is  expressed  in  ihese  w«)rds, 
"  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot,  for  an  inheritance 
among  your  families:  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  give  the 
more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer  ye  shall  give  the  less 
iiilieritance :  every  man's  inheritance  shall  be  in  the  place 
where  his  lot  falleth  ;  according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fa- 
thers ye  shall  inherit."  Every  tribe  was  thus  put  in  pos- 
session of  a  separate  district  or  province,  in  which  all  the 
occupiers  of  the  land  were  not  only  Israelites,  but  more 
particularly  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  descendants 
of  the  same  patriarch.  The  several  families,  again,  were 
placed  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  receiving  their  inherit- 
ance in  the  same  part  or  subdivision  of  the  tribe.  To 
secure  the  permanence  and  mutual  independence  of  every 
separate  tribe,  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  authority  of 
heaven,  providing  that  the  landed  property  of  every  Is- 
raelite should  be  unalienable.  Whatever  circumstances 
might  befal  the  owner  of  a  field,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
obligations  under  which  he  placed  himself  to  his  creditor, 
he  was  released  from  all  claims  at  the  year  of  jubilee. 
"  Ye  shall  hallow,"  said  the  inspired  legislator,  "  the  fif- 
tieth year,  and  proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It  shall  be  a  jubilee  un- 
to you,  and  ye  shall  return  every  man  to  his  possession, 
and  ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  family.  And  the 
land  shall  not  be  sold  forever  ;  for  the  land  is  mine  saith 
the  Lord  ;  for  ye  are  strangers  and  sojourners  with  me." 
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The  attentive  reader  of  the  Mosaical  law  will  observe 
that,  though  a  Hebrew  could  not  divest  himself  of  his 
land  in  perpetuity,  he  could  dispose  of  it  so  far  as  to  put 
another  ])erson  in  possession  of  it,  during  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years;  reserving  to  himself  and  his  relations  the 
right  of  redeeming  it,  should  tiiey  ever  possess  the  means; 
and  having,  at  all  events,  the  sure  pro-^pect  of  reversion  at 
the  period  of  the  jubilee.  In  the  eye  of  the  lawgiver  this 
transaction,  was  not  regarded  as  a  sale  of  the  land,  but 
merely  of  the  crops  for  a  slated  number  of  seasons.  It 
might,  indeed,  have  been  considered  simply  as  a  lease, 
had  not  the  owner,  as  well  as  his  nearest  kinsman,  enjoy- 
ed the  privilege  of  resuming  occupation,  whenever  they 
could  rei)ay  the  sum  for  which  the  temporary  use  of  the 
land  had  been  purchased.  The  houses  which  were  built 
in  fields  or  villages,  were,  in  regard  to  the  principle  of 
alienation,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  lands  them- 
selves ;  being  redeemable  at  all  times,  and  destined  to 
return  to  their  original  owners  in  the  year  of  jnbilee.  But 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  houses  in  cities  and  large  towns 
were,  when  sold,  redeemable  only  during  one  year,  after 
which  the  sale  was  held  binding  for  ever.  There  was, 
indeed,  an  exception  in  this  case  in  favour  of  the  Levites, 
who  could,  at  any  time,  redeem  "  the  houses  of  the 
cities  of  iheir  possession,"  and  who,  moreoverj  enjoyed 
the  full  advantage  of  the  fiftieth  year. 

The  Hebrews,  like  most  other  nations  in  a  similar  state 
of  society,  held  their  lands  on  the  condition  of  military 
service.  The  grounds  of  exemption  allowed  by  Moses 
prove  clearly  that  every  man  of  competent  age  was  bound 
to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  his  country;  a  conclusion 
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which  is  at  once  strikingly  illustrated  and  confinned  by 
the  conduct  of  ihe  Senate  or  Heads  of  the  Tribes,  in  the 
melancholy  war  undertaken  by  them  against  the  children 
of  Benjamin.  Upon  a  muster  of  the  confederated  army 
at  JVJizpeh,  it  was  discovered  that  no  man  had  been  sent 
from  Jabesh-Gilead  to  join  the  camp  :  whereupon  it  was 
immetliately  resolved  that  twelve  thousand  soldiers  should 
be  despatched  to  put  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  town  to 
military  execution.  "  And  the  congregation  commanded 
them,  saying.  Go  and  smite  Jabesh-Gilead  with  the  edge 
of  ihe  sword,  with  the  women  and  children;"  and  the 
only  reason  assigned  for  this  severe  order  was,  that  "when 
the  people  were  numbered,  there  were  none  of  the  men 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  there." 

Russell — Cabinet  Library. 


LESSON  III. 

THE  HEBREW  COMMONWEALTH. 

In  every  tribe  there  was  a  chief  called  the  Prince  of  the 
Tribe,  or  the  Head  of  Thousands  ;  and  under  him  were 
the  Princes  of  Families,  or  Commanders  of  Hundreds. 
For  example,  we  find  that,  at  the  muster  which  was  made 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  Nahshon,  the 
son  of  Amminadab,  was  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
This  tribe  again,  like  all  the  others,  was  divided  into  sev- 
eral famihes  ;  the  term  being  used  here,  not  in  its  ordinary 
acceptation,  to  signify  a  mere  household,  but  rather  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  to  denote  a  lineage  or  kindred  descended 
from  a  common  ancestor,  and  constituting  one  of  the  main 
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brandies  of  an  original  stock.  It  appears,  moreover,  that 
a  rerord  of  these  Fiimilies,  oftlie  hou<ehoU!s  in  each,  and 
even  of  the  individuals  belonging  to  every  household,  uas 
f)!aced  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  ruler ;  for  it  is  rel  ited  that, 
on  tlie  suspicion  excited  with  regard  to  the  spoils  of  Jeiicho 
and  the  discomtiture  at  Ai,  "  Joshua  brought  Israel  by  their 
tribes,  and  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  taken  ;  and  he  broi  ght 
the  family  of  Judah,  and  he  took  the  family  of  the  Zarhiles; 
and  he  brought  the  family  of  the  Zarhites,  man  by  man, 
and  Zabdi  was  taken  ;  and  he  brouglithis  household,  man 
by  man,  and  Achan,  the  son  of  Carmi,  the  son  of  Zabdi, 
the  son  of  Zerah,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  taken." 

But  the  polity  established  by  the  Jewish  lawgiver  was 
not  confined  to  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
separate  tribes.  It  likewise  extended  its  regulations  to  the 
common  welfare  of  the  whole,  as  one  kingdom  under  the 
special  direction  of  Jehovah;  and  provided  that  on  all 
great  occasions  they  should  have  the  means  of  readily  un- 
iting their  councils  and  combining  their  strength.  Even 
during  the  less  orderly  period  which  immediately  followed 
the  settlement  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  their  inher- 
itance, we  find  traces  of  a  general  government ;  a  national 
senate,  whose  deliberations  guitled  the  administration  of 
affairs  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  or  hazard;  judges,  raised 
up  on  extraordinary  emergencies,  and  invested  with  a  high 
degree  of  executive  authority  as  the  first  magistrates  of  the 
commonwealth;  and  lastly,  the  controlling  voice  of  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  whose  concurrence  appears  to  have 
been  ot  all  times  necessary  to  give  vigour  and  effect  to  the 
resolutions  of  their  leaders.  To  these  constituent  parts  of 
the  Hebrew  government  we  may  add  the  Oraclo  or  voice 
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ofjehovah,  vvitbout  whose  sanction,  as  revealed  liy  Urim 
anti  Thiiinniiin,  no  iiieariure  of  importance  could  be 
atlopted  either  by  the  council  or  by  ihe  judye. 

Provision  uap,  moreover,  niade  by  Mose;?,  and  estab- 
lished by  Joshua,  lor  the  due  acUiiinislration  of  justice 
throughout  the  land.  "Judges  and  officers,"  said  the 
former,  "shall  thou  make  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee  ;  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with 
just  judgment.  Thou  shall  not  vi  rest  judgment;  thou 
shall  not  respect  persons,  neither  take  a  gitt :  for  a  gift 
doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of 
the  righteous."  The  place  whr  re  those  judges  held  their 
audience  was  the  gate  of  the  city;  for,  as  the  Israelites 
were  all  husbandmen,  who  went  out  in  the  morning  to 
their  work,  and  did  not  return  till  the  evening,  the  gate  of 
the  city  was  the  place  where  they  most  I'requently  met. 
The  judges  toi)k  their  scats  immediately  after  morning 
prayers,  and  continued  till  tie  end  of  the  sixth  hour,  or 
twelve  o'clock  ;  and  their  authority,  though  not  in  capital 
cases,  continued  to  be  respected  by  the  Israelites  long  af- 
ter Jerusalem  was  level'ed  with  the  ground. 

To  this  brief  account  of  the  politicnl  conatitution  of  the 
ancient  Jews  may  be  added  some  notice  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  the  duties  and  revenues  of  which  were  fixed  by  pe- 
culiar laws,  and  which,  intismuch  as  it  supplied  the  whole 
nation  with  judges,  lawyeis,  scribes,  teachers,  and  physi- 
cians, was  in  a  great  variety  of  its  avocations  as  closely 
connected  with  secular  life  as  with  the  mini-try  of  the 
tabernacle.  We  find  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Numbers,  a  command  issued  by  the  authority  of  Jehovah 
to  separate  the  tribe  now  mentioned  from  the  rest  of  their 
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brelhrcii,  and  not  to  eiiiol  them  among  those  vvlio  were  to 
engage  in  war.  It  was  determineil,  on  similar  gioundt:, 
that  the  Levites  were  to  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land, 
like  the  oilier  tribes  but  were  to  receive,  from  their  kins- 
men, in  name  of  maintenance,  a  tenth  part  of  the  gross 
produce  of  their  fiehLs  and  vineyards.  The  occupations 
for  which  they  were  set  apart  were  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  piirsiiiis  of  agiiciilture  or  the  feeding  of  cattle.  It 
was  deemed  expedient,  therefore,  th.it  ihey  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  cares  and  toils  connected  with  the  posj^es- 
sion  of  territorial  estates,  and  devote  their  whole  attention 
to  the  service  of  the  altar,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
people.  To  eftoct  these  wise  purposes,  it  was  necessary^ 
that  the  members  of  this  learned  body  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  particular  district,  but  that  they  should  be 
distributed  among  all  the  other  tribes,  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  several  inheritances  and  the  amount  of  their 
population.  With  this  view,  the  law  provided  that  forty- 
eight  cities  should  be  set  apart  for  them,  together  with  such 
a  portion  of  soil  as  might  seem  requisite  for  their  comfort 
and  more  immediate  wants.  Every  reader  of  his  Bible 
is  aware,  that  six  of  these  cities  were  invested  with  the 
special  right  of  affording  refuge  and  protection  to  a  cerlain 
class  of  criminals.  The  man-slayer  or  he  who  "  killed 
his  neighbour  ignorantly"  could  demand  admittance  into 
the  cities  of  refuge,  and  was  entitled  to  gratuitous  lodging 
and  maintenance,  until  his  cause  should  be  determined  by 
competent  judges. 

As  learning  and  the  several  professions  connected  with 
the  knowledge  of  letters  were  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  tribe   of  Levi,  the  distribution   of  its   members 
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lhrough(HU  the  whole  of  tlie  Hebrew  commonvvoalth  was 
attended  witli  many  odvanlnges.  Every  Levitical  city 
became  at  once  a  school  and  a  <?cat  of  ju^5tice.  There 
the  language,  the  traditions,  the  history,  and  the  laws  of 
their  nation  were  the  constant  subjects  of  study,  jnirsiied 
with  thrit  zeal  and  earnestness  which  can  only  arise  from 
the  feeling  of  a  sacred  ot)ligalion,  combined  with  the  im- 
pulse of  an  ardent  patriotism.  Within  their  walls  were 
deposited  co|>ics  of  their  religions,  moral,  and  civil  instiui- 
lions,  which  it  was  their  duty  not  only  to  preserve,  but  to 
multiply.  They  kept,  besides,  the  genealogies  of  the  tribes, 
in  whii  h  they  narked  the  lineage  of  every  family  who 
could  trace  their  descent  to  the  Father  of  the  Faithful. 
Being  carefully  instructed  in  the  law,  and  possessed  of 
the  annals  of  their  people  from  the  earliest  days,  they 
were  well  qualified  to  supply  the  courts  wiih  mngistrntis 
and  scribes,  men  who  were  filled  not  only  to  adtninister 
justice,  but  also  to  frame  a  record  of  all  their  decisions. 
It  is  perfectly  ilear  that,  in  the  reign  of  David  and  of  the 
succeeding  kings,  the  judg.s  and  other  legal  officers  were 
selected  from  among  the  Levites,  there  being  in  those 
days  not  fewer  thnn  six  thousand  of  this  learned  body  who 
held  such  appointments.  Russell. 

LESSON  IV. 

JEWISH    FESTIVALS. 

Our  liiTiiis  will  not  permit  us  to  indulge  in  a  minute  ac- 
count of  the  Jewish  Festivals.  Siill  the  three  great  institu- 
tions, at  which  all  the  males  of  the  Hebrew  nation  were 
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commanded  to  appear  before  Jehovah,  are  s  >  frequently 
meniioiied  in  llie  history  of  the  Holy  Land,  that  we  nuist 
take  leave  to  specify  their  several  objects.  The  Feast  of 
the  Passover,  comprehending  that  of  unleavened  bread, 
commemorated  the  signal  dehverance  of  this  wonderful 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  It  was  appointed 
to  be  kept  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month,  at  least 
seven  days,  and  to  begin,  as  all  their  festivals  began,  in 
the  evening,  or  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun. — The  reader 
will  attend  to  the  distinction  just  stated,  we  mean  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  sacred  days.  The  celebration 
even  of  the  ordinary  Sabbath,  as  is  well  known,  com- 
menced on  the  evening  of  Friday,  and  terminated  at  the 
going  down  of  the  sun  on  Saturday.  "From  even  unto 
even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  Sabbaths." 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  was  an  annual  offering  of  gra- 
titude to  Jehovah  for  having  blessetl  the  land  with  increase. 
It  took  place  fifty  days  after  the  Passover,  and  hence  the 
origin  of  its  name  in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures. 
Another  appellation  was  applied  to  it — the  Feast  of 
Weeks — for  the  reason  assigned  liy  the  inspired  lawgiver : 
"  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee  ;  beginning 
to  number  the  seven  weeks  from  surh  time  as  thou  put- 
test  the  sirkle  to  the  corn.  And  thou  shall  keep  the  feast 
of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  of  a  free- 
will offering  of  diine  hand,  in  the  place  which  Jehovah 
shall  choose  to  place  his  natne  there.  And  thou  shall 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  bon.ininn  in  Egvpt."  This 
was  a  very  suitable  celebration  in  an  agricultural  society, 
where  joy  is  always  experienced  u[)om  gathering  in  the 
fruits  (if  the  earth.     The  Hebrews  were  especially  desired 
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on  that  happy  occasion  to  contnst  their  improved  <otidi- 
tion,  as  free.iien  reaping  their  own  lands,  with  the  nriiier- 
able  state  from  which  they  had  been  resciieil  by  tlie  good 
providence  of  Jehovah.  The  monih  of  M;iy  witnessed 
the  harvest-home  of  all  Palestine  in  the  days  of  Moses, 
as  well  as  in  the  present  times  ;  and  no  sooner  was  the 
pleasant  toil  of  filling  their  barns  completed,  than  all  the 
males  repaired  to  the  holy  city,  with  ihe  appointed  tribute 
in  their  hands,  and  the  song  ofpiaise  in  their  mouths. 

The  termination  of  the  vintage  was  marked  with  a  simi- 
lar expression  of  thanksgiving,  uttered  by  the  assembled 
tribes  in  the  place  which  had  received  the  "  name  of  Je- 
hovah ;"  that  is,  the  visible  manifestation  of  his  presence 
and  power.  The  precept  for  this  observance — the  Feasi 
of  Tabernacles — is  given  in  the  foUovvit.g  terms  : — "  On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  monih,  when  ye  have 
gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  land,  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto 
the  Lord  seven  days.  And  ye  shall  take  unto  you,  on 
the  first  day,  the  boughs  of  goodly  trees,  branches  of  palm 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees,  and  willows  of  the 
brook  :  and  ye  shall  rejoice  befire  the  Lord  your  God 
seven  days.  Ye  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days,  that 
your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  the  children  of 
Israel  to  dwell  in  booths  when  I  brought  them  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt."  Tliis  festival  was  of  the  most  lively  and 
animated  description,  celebrated  with  a  joyous  heart,  and 
under  the  canopv  of"  heaven  in  a  most  delightful  season 
of  the  year:  and  the  rejoicing  was  chastened  bv  the  so- 
lemn religious  recollections  with  which  it  was  associated. 

The  Feast  of  Trumpets  had  a  reference  to  the  mode 
practised  by  many   of  the   ancients   for  announcing  the 
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commeTiceinent  of  seasons  an. I  epochs.  The  beginning; 
of  every  month  was  inmie  known  to  \he  inhabitants  of 
Jenisalem  by  the  sound  ofiniisii'al  instruinents.  "Blow 
up  the  trumpet  in  the  new  moon,  in  the  tinje  appointed, 
on  our  solemn  feast-day  ;  for  this  was  a  statue  for  fsrael, 
a  law  of  the  God  of  Jacob."  As  the  first  day  of  the 
moon  in  September  was  the  beginning  of  the  civil  year, 
the  festival  was  greater  and  more  solemn  than  on  other 
occasions.  Thf  voice  of  the  trumpets  waxed  louder  than 
usurd,  and  the  pul)lic  mind  was  instructed  by  a  grave  as- 
surance from  the  mouth  of  the  proper  officer,  that  another 
year  was  added  to  the  age  of  the  world.  "  In  the  seventh 
month,  in  the  first  day  of  the  month,  shall  ye  have  a  Sab- 
fjath,  a  memorial  of  blowing  of  trumpets,  an  holy  convo- 
cation. Ye  shall  do  no  servile  work  therein  ;  but  ye  shall 
oCTer  an  oflering  made  by  fire  unto  the  Lord." 

Allusion  was  formerly  made  to  the  Jubilee,  which  oc- 
curred periodically  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine  years- 
The  benevolent  uses  of  this  mo<t  generous  instiiution  are 
universally  known,  especially  as  they  respected  personal 
freedom  and  the  restoration  of  lands  and  houses.  Great 
care  was  taken  hy  the  Jewish  legislator  to  prevent  an  ac- 
cumuhition  of  property  in  one  individual,  or  even  in  one 
Jiibe.  Nor  was  hi-*  anxiety  less  to  prevent  the  alienation 
of  land,  either  by  sale,  mortgage,  or  muniage.  With  this 
view  we  find  him  enacting  a  rule,  suggested  \)y  \h^  case 
o^  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad — who  had  been  allowed 
to  become  heirs  to  their  father- — of  which  the  object  was 
10  perpetuate  the  possession  of  Ian  led  estates  within  the 
limits  of  each  [)articular  tribe.  "  This  is  the  thing  uhich 
ihe  Lord  doth  command  concerning  the  daughters  of  Ze- 
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lopheha  1 :  lei  ihein  marry  to  wliorn  they  think  best ;  only 
to  the  family  of  the  tiiiie  of  lhe;r  faiher  &hall  thev  marry. 
And  every  daughter  that  po.s^ess'th  an  inheritance  t^hail 
be  wife  unto  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her  father, 
that  the  children  of  I^^rael  ntay  enjoy  every  man  tlie  in- 
heritance of  his  fiihers.  Neither  :?hall  the  inheritance  re- 
move from  one  tribe  to  another  trilje;  but  every  one  of 
the  tribes  of  the  chikiren  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to 
his  own  inheritance."  RussiiLL. 


LESSON  V. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THE  MONARCHY  TILL  THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  TEN  TRIBES. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  judges  were  not 
ordinary  mugislrates,  elected  by  the  people,  or  receiving 
their  power  by  hereditary  de-cent,  but  j)ersonnges  raised 
up  by  the  special  providence  of  God,  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  an  office  which  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  chosen  peoi>le  from  time  to  time  rendered  necessary. 
But  after  a  period  of  about  four  centuries  and  a  half,  the 
Hebrews,  either  from  the  love  of  charge,  or  because  they 
imngined  that  their  present  form  of  government  was  not 
well  ada|)ted  to  the  relations  into  which  they  had  been 
brought  with  other  slates,  chiefly  by  their  di-regard  of  the 
low  of  Moses,  and  by  dis:jensions  among  themselves,  de- 
manded a  king.  With  this  demand  Samuel,  the  last  of 
the  judges,  complied,  after  he  had  warned  them  of  the 
exactions  and  oppre.-sions  to  which  they  might  beexpo^eJ 
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under  a  monardi}' ;  nml  Saul,  a  young  man  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  remarkable  for  his  stature,  was  electetl. 
The  qualilies  wliich  recommentled  Saul  to  the  choice  of 
the  tribes  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  as  a 
military  leader  that  he  was  raised  to  the  throne.  Nor  was 
their  expectation  disappointed,  so  far  as  courage  and  zeal 
were  required  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  war.  But  the 
impetuosity  of  the  king's  character,  and  a  certain  indif- 
ference in  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  national  faith,  j)?ived 
the  way  for  his  downfall  ami  the  extinction  of  his  family. 
The  !^cene  of  Gi'boa,  which  terminated  the  career  of  the 
first  Hebrew  monach,  exhibits  a  mo:?t  affecting  tragedy; 
in  which  the  valour  of  a  gallant  chief,  contrasted  with  his 
despair  and  sorrow,  throws  a  deceitful  lustre  over  an  event 
which  the  reader  feels  that  he  ought  to  condemn. 

David,  to  the  skill  of  an  experienced  warrior,  added  a 
deep  reverence  for  the  institutions  of  his  country  and  the 
forms  of  divine  worship  ;  whence  he  procured  the  high 
distinction  of  being  a  man  after  God's  own  heart.  To 
this  celebrated  king  was  reserved  the  honour  of  taking 
from  the  Jebusiles  a  strong  fortress  on  the  borders  of  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  of  laying  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem, 
viewed,  at  last,  as  the  metropolis  of  Palestine,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Hebrew  government.  On  Mount  Zion  he 
built  a  suburb  of  considerable  beauty  and  strength,  which 
continued  for  many  years  to  bear  his  name,  and  to  reflect 
the  magnificence  of  liis  genius.  Not  satisfied  with  this 
acquisition,  he  extended  his  arms  on  all  sides,  till  the  bor- 
ders of  his  kingloiu  reached  from  the  river  Euphrates  to 
the  confines  of  Egypt.  But  the  splendour  of  his  reign 
was  afterwards  clouded  by  domestic  guilt  and  treason 
i2 
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and  the  nation,  which  couUl  now  have  defieJ  the  power 
of  it:5  bittt?rest  enemies,  was  (Hvided  and  miserably  reduced 
l)y  the  foul  passions  that  is-iieJ  from  ihe  royal  palace. 
Still,  notwithstanding  the  rebellion  of  AI)§aIom,  and  the 
defection  of  certain  military  leaders,  David  bequeathed  to 
his  «Mccessor  a  flourishing  kingdom;  rapidly  advancing  in 
the  arts  of  civilized  life,  enjoying  an  advantageous  com- 
merce, the  respect  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and  a  de- 
cided preponderance  among  the  minor  governments  of 
Western  A-ia.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  making  pre- 
parations for  the  building  of  a  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  a 
work  which  he  himself  was  not  allowed  to  accomplish, 
becausi'i  his  hands  were  stained  with  blooil,  which,  how- 
ever justly  shed,  rendered  them  unfit  for  erecting  an  edi- 
fice to  the  God  of  mercy  and  peace. 

The  success  which  had  attended  the  arms  of  his  father, 
rendered  the  accession  of  Solomon  tranquil  and  secure, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  we  consider  the  designs  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  Accordingly,  finding  himself  in  possession 
of  quiet,  as  well  as  of  an  overHou'ing  treasury,  he  pro- 
reeiled  to  realize  the  pious  intentions  of  David  in  regard 
to  t!ie  ho'ise  of  God,  and  thereby  to  obey  'he  last  com- 
mands which  had  been  imposed  upon  him  before  he  re- 
ceived the  crown.  The  chief  s^lory  of  Solomon's  reign  ia 
identifieiJ  with  the  erection  of  the  temfile.  Nor  were  the 
advantages  ari  ing  from  this  great  undertaking  confined  to 
thf!  spiritual  objects  to  which  it  was  principally  subser- 
vient. On  the  contrary,  the  necessity  ofciiiploying  foreign 
artists,  and  of  drawing  part  of  bis  materials  from  a  dis- 
tance, sugg3sled  to  the  king  ih3  benefits  of  a  regular  trade; 
and  as  the  p'ains  of  Syiia  produced  more  corn  than  tho 
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naiU'es  could  consume,  hes;ipp'i?(l  the  mercliants  of  Tyre 
anJ  the  a^ljoining  ports  wilh  a  valunhlecorr.moiiily,  in  re- 
turn for  the  manufactured  go(!tls  which  liis  own  subjects 
could  not  fal)ricalc.  It  was  in  his  re!t!;n  ih  it  (he  Hrl)rpws 
first  heranic  a  commercial  people  ;  nnd  although  consid- 
cra!)!e  o!)scuri(y  t^iill  iiantis  over  the  tracks  of  navig.iiion 
which  were  pursued  by  the  maviners  of  Solomon,  tiiert'  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  Ir.s  shijjs  w.'ro  to  be  seen  on  the 
Mediterranenn,  the  R'd  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gidf.  It 
was  also  in  this  reign  ih^t  the  limits  of  Jewish  power  at- 
tained their  utmost  reach,  coruprv^hending  even  the  r*^- 
tTiarkal)!e  district  of  Palmyrene,  a  spacious  and  fertile 
province  in  the  midst  of  a  frig'ilful  desert.  There  were  in 
il  (wo  principal  towns,  Thapsacus  or  Tiphsnh  and  Pal- 
rnvra,  (rom,  the  latter  of  which  the  whole  countrv  took  its 
name.  Sniomon,  it  is  well  known,  took  pleasure  in  add- 
ing to  its  bea\;ty  and  strength,  as  being  one  of  his  main 
defences  on  the  eastern  border,  and  hence  it  is  spoken  of 
in  Scripture  as  T.idnior  in  the  wi'derness. 

But  (he  p^pubu-ity  of  Snhimoii's  government  did  not 
kee|)  pace  with  the  rapidit}'  of  his  iiriprovements  or  the 
magnificence  of  liis  works.  Perhaps  the  vast  extent  of 
his  undertakings  mny  have  led  to  unusual  demands  upon 
the  industry  of  the  people,  and  may  have  given  rise  to 
those  discontents  which,  though  repuL^ed  during  his  own 
lift-time,  were  openly  and  boldy  avowed  on  the  accession 
of  his  son.Rehoboam.  Tiiis  prince  fejectiiig  the  advice 
of  his  aged  counsellors,  and  fi)lIovving  that  of  the  younger 
and  more  violent,  soon  had  the  misfi)r(une  to  see  the 
greater  pnrt  of  bis  king  iom  wrested  fiom  him.  In  reply 
to  the  address  of  his  people,  who  entrciited  an  alleviati9ra 
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of  iheir  burdens,  he  declared  lliaf,  instead  of  requiring  less 
at  their  hands,  lie  i-houlti  demand  more.  "  AIv  father 
made  your  yoke  heavy,  I  will  add  to  your  yoke  ;  my  fa- 
ther chastised  you  with  w!ii[)s,  but  I  will  chastise  you  with 
scorpions."  Such  a  resolution,  expressed  in  language  at 
once  so  contemptuous  and  severe,  alienated  from  his  gov- 
ernment ten  tribes,  who  sought  a  more  indulgent  master 
in  Jeroboam,  a  declared  enemy  of  the  house  of  David. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  distinguished 
from  that  of  Jiidah  ;  and  hence,  loo,  the  disgraceful  con- 
tentions between  those  kindred  states,  which  acknowledged 
one  religion,  and  professed  to  be  guided  by  the  same  1- w. 


LESSON  VI. 

FROM  THE  UEVOLT  OF    THK   TEN    1  RIBES  TILL    THE    CAP- 
TIVITY. 

Afrer  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  Jerusalem  soon 
ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  Israelites  as  the  centre  of 
their  relig'on,  anJ  ihe  bond  of  union  among  ihe  descend- 
ants of  Abiaham.  Jeroboam  erectecHn  his  kingdom  the 
emblems  of  a  less  pure  faith,  to  which  he  confined  the 
attention  of  his  subjects :  while  the  frequent  wars  that 
ensued,  and  the  treaties  formed  on  both  sides  with  the 
Gentile  nations  on  their  respective  borders,  completed  the 
estrangement  which  ambition  had  begun.  Little  attached 
to  the  native  line  of  princes,  the  Israelites  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Samaria  a  number  of  adventurers,  who  had  no 
qualities  to  recommend  them  besides  military  courage  and 
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an  irreconcileable  hatred  loward*  the  more  legitimate 
claimants  of  ihe  house  of  David.  The  reigns  of  liiese 
sovereigns  possess  liiile  interest  ;  let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to 
sa}',  that,  about  two  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the 
death  of  Solomon,  the  Israthties  were  subdued  by  Shai- 
maneser,  the  powerful  monanh  of  Assyria,  wlio  carried 
them  away  captive  into  the  remote  provinces  of  his  vast 
empire. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah,  less  distracted  by  the  preten- 
sions of  usurpers,  and  confirmed  in  the  principles  of  pat- 
riotism by  a  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  law  of  Mo.-es, 
continued  during  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  longer  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  the  rival  powers,  Egypt  and 
Assyria,  which  now  began  to  contend  in  earnest  for  the 
possession  of  Palestine.  Several  endeavours  were  made, 
even  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria,  to  unite  the  ener- 
gies of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  thereby  secure  the  indej)en- 
dence  of  the  sacred  territory.  But  a  pitiful  jealousy  had 
succeeded  to  the  aversion  created  by  a  long  course  of  hos- 
tile aggression,  while  the  overwhelming  armies,  which  in- 
cessantly issued  from  the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile  to  select 
a  field  of  battle  within  the  borders  of  Canaan,  soon  left 
to  the  feeble  councils  of  Jerusalem  no  other  choice  than 
that  of  an  Egyptian  or  an  As:<yrian  master.  At  length, 
in  the  year  six  hundred  and  two  before  the  Christian  era, 
when  Jehniakim  was  on  the  throne  of  JuJah,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  slready  shared  with  his  father  the  govern- 
ment of  Assyria,  advanceil  into  Palestine  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army.  A  timely  submission  saved  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  life  of  the  pusillanitnous  monarch.  But, 
after  a  short  period,  finding  the  conqu^-or  engaged  in  more 
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important  afTairs.  the  vanquisln  d  king  made  an  effort  to 
recover  liis  dominion.^  hv  llirowitg  ofT  tlie  Bahyli)nian 
y(jke.  The  siege  of  Jerii.>a!ciii  was  renewed  with  greater 
vigour  on  ihe  pnrt  of  the  invaders,  in  the  course  of  which 
Jeiio'.akim  was  killed,  and  his  son  Coniah  or  Jehoiachim 
ascended  tlie  throne.  Sc3rce!y,  however,  had  the  new 
sovereign  taken  up  the  reins  of  govern(nent,  than  he  found 
it  necessary  to  open  the  gates  of  his  rapilal  to  the  Assy- 
rian prince,  who  carried  him,  his  principal  nobility,  and 
the  most  expert  of  liis  ariizans,  as  prisoners  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  Th?  nominal  authority  was  now  confined 
to  a  brother  or  uncle  of  tlie  captive  kirg,  whose  original 
naine,  Matt.ini  di.  was  changed  to  Zedekinh  by  his  lord 
par:imouiit,  who  consideied  him  merely  as  the  governor 
of  a  province.  Impatient  of  an  office  so  sid)ordinate,  and 
instigated,  it  is  probable,  by  emissaries  from  Egvpt,  he  re- 
solved lo  hazard  his  hie  and  liijerty  f>*r  the  chance  of  re- 
conquering tlie  independence  of  his  crown.  Tiiis  impru- 
dent step  brought  Nebuchadnezzar  once  more  before  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem.  A  siege  wiiich  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued fifteen  or  sixteen  months,  terminated  iti  the  final 
reduction  of  the  holy  city,  and  in  tiie  cojitivity  of  Zede- 
kiah,  who  was  treated  with  the  utnjost  severity.  His  two 
sons  were  executed  in  his  presence,  after  which  his  eyes 
were  put  out ;  when,  being  loaded  with  fetters,  he  was 
carried  to  Babylon  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  work 
of  destrjiclion  was  intrusted  to  Nebuzaradan,  the  captain 
of  the  guard,  who  *'  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
king's  house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerut-alem,  and  every 
great  man's  house  burnt  he  with  fire.  And  the  army  of 
the   Chalilees   that  wore  with  the  captain  of  the  guard 
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brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  rouriLl  about.  The 
rest  of  the  people  that  were  left  in  the  citv,  and  ihe  fugi- 
tives that  fell  a\v;iy  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  wiili  the  rein- 
n:int  of  the  inultittide,  did  tiie  taptain  of  the  guard  carry 
away.  But  he  left  the  poor  of  the  land  to  he  vine-dres- 
ers  and  hu-handinen." 


LESSON  VII. 

FROM  THE  RESTOUATION  OF  THE  JEWS  TILL  THE    BIRTH 
OF  CHRIST. 

It  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophets  that  the  Jews 
should  remain  in  captivity  during  seventy  years  ;  and  as 
they  were  led  away  exactly  six  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  their  reiurn  to  the  Holy  Land  must  have  occurred 
about  the  year  530  prior  to  the  same  great  epoch.  The 
names  of  Zerubhabel,  Neheiniah,  ami  Ezra,  occupy  the 
most  distinguished  place  among  those  worthies  who  were 
selected  by  divine  Providence  to  conduct  the  restoration 
of  the  chosen  people.  After  much  toil,  interruption,  and 
alarm,  Jerusalem  could  once  more  boast  of  a  temple, 
which,  alitmugh  destitute  of  the  rich  ornamenis  lavished 
upon  that  of  Solomon,  was  at  least  of  equal  dimensions, 
and  erected  on  the  same  sacred  ground.  But  the  wor- 
shipper had  to  deplon;  the  absence  of  the  ark,  the  sym- 
bolical Urim  and  Thummim,  the  Sliet  hinah  or  Divine 
Presence,  and  the  celestial  fire  which  had  maintained  an 
unceasing  flame  upon  the  altar.  Their  sacred  writings, 
too,  had  been  dispersed,  and  their   ancient  language  was 
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fast  becoming  nbsolete.  To  prevent  the  extension  of  so 
great  an  evil,  the  more  vahiable  manu.^cripts  were  col- 
lected and  arranged,  eontainipg  the  law,  the  earlier  pro- 
phets, and  the  inspired  hymns  used  for  the  purpose  o( 
devotion. 

Utider  the  Persian  satraps,  uho  directed  die  civil  and 
military  government  of  Syria,  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
acknowlei'g.?  the  authority  of  their  Hi^h  Priest,  to  whom, 
in  all  things  pertaining  to  the  law  of  Moses,  they  rendered 
the  obedience  which  w.is  due  to  the  head  of  their  nation. 
Their  prospeiity,  it  is  true,  was  occasionally  diminished  or 
increased  by  the  personal  character  of  the  sovereigns  who 
successively  occupied  the  throne  of  Cyrus  ;  but  no  ma- 
•erial  change  in  their  circumstances  took  place  until  the 
victories  of  Alexander  ih '  Great  had  laid  the  foundation 
ofthe  Sv^o-^'acedonian  king  lorn  in  Western  Asia,  and 
given  a  new  dynasty  tt)  the  crown  of  Egypt.  The  strug- 
gles which  ensued  between  these  povverful  slates  fre- 
quently involved  the  interests  ofthe  Jews,  and  made  new 
demands  on  their  allegiance  ;  although  it  is  admitted,  that 
as  each  was  LJesirous  to  conciliate  a  people  who  claimed 
Palestine  for  their  unalienai;le  heritage,  the  Hebrews  at 
larg.^  were,  during  two  centuries,  treated  with  much  liber- 
ality and  favour.  But  this  generosity  or  forbearauce  was 
interrupted  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Ej)iphanes,  who, 
alarmed  by  the  report  of  insurrections,  and  harassed  by 
the  events  of  an  unsuccessful  war  in  Egypt,  directed  his 
angry  passions  against  the  Jews.  Marching  sudderdy  up- 
on Jerusalem,  he  put  forty  thousand  ofthe  itdiabitants  to 
death,  ])illaged  the  treasury,  seized  all  die  sacred  vessels, 
and  commanding  a  sow  to  be  sacrificed   on   the   altar  of 
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buriit-oireriiig-!,  caiHtnl  every  part  of  the  temple,  even  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  to  be  s|)rink!eJ  whh  the  blood  of  the  un- 
clean animal.  A  t^hort  time  afterwards,  he  issued  an 
edict  for  the  extermination  of  the  whole  Hebrew  race, 
which  one  of  his  generals,  Apolloniiis,  proceeded  to  exe- 
cute with  ihe  most  atrocious  cruelty.  Driven  to  despera- 
tion by  these  si'verities,  the  Jews  flew  to  aims,  led  on  by 
the  brave  family  of  the  JNIaccabees,  whose  valour  and 
perseverance  soon  enabled  them  to  dispute  with  the  pow- 
erful monarch  of  Syria  ihe  sovereignty  of  Palestine.  Suc- 
cess at  last  crowned  the  efi'orls  of  those  who  fought  for 
their  religion  and  liberty,  and  the  Maccabees  or  Asmo- 
neans  raised  themselves  to  supreme  power  by  uniting  the 
offices  of  king  and  pontifl'  They  continued  to  govern 
Palestine  for  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  ;  during  the 
greater  part  of  whicli  time  the  Jews  were  fir  from  enjoy- 
ing uninterrupted  tranquillily.  The  kingdom  was  often 
threaiened  by  exMcrnal  enemies,  and  torn  by  internal  dis- 
sension-^, tid  at  leng  h  the  di-pntes  of  two  rival  claimants 
of  the  throne  gave  a  pretext  for  the  interference  of  the 
Koinans.  Pomp'y,  who  had  alreaijy  overrun  the  finest 
provinces  of  Syris,  advanced  lo  Jerusalem,  and  having 
listened  to  the  claims  of  ihe  two  con;pelitors,  settled  the 
priesthood  upon  Hyrcanus,  but  without  annexing  to  it 
the  civil  power.  After  some  delay  this  was  conferred  bv 
Caesar  on  Anlipatei',  an  Idume;in,  who  was  succeciled  by 
his  son  Herod. 

The  reign  of  Herod,  who,  to  listinguish  hini  from  others 
of  the  same  name,  is  usually  calKd  iheGrent,  was  no  less 
remarkable  fur  domestic  calamity  than  for  the  ]uiblic 
peace    and   happiness.     Urged    by   suspicion,   he   put   to 
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tlealli  his  beloved  wife  Maiiamne,  her  mother,  brother, 
gramifatlier,  uncle,  and  l.vo  sons.  Mis  i)alace  was  the 
scene  of  incessant  inirigue,  nii.-eij',  and  bloodshed  ;  his 
nearest  relations  being  ever  the  cdiief  instruments  of  his 
worst  ^ufTerings  and  fears.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  divert  his 
apprehensions  and  remorse  that  he  employed  so  much  of 
his  lime  in  the  lahonrs  of  anhitecture.  Besides  a  royal 
residence  on  IV[  xmt  Zion,  he  built  a  number  of  citadels 
ihrowghoiit  the  countiy,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  several 
splendid  towns.  He  also  formed  the  design  of  rebuilding 
the  temple  in  its  former  splendour  and  greatness,  which 
had  been  much  impaired  by  the  lapse  of  five  hundred 
years,  and  the  ravages  of  successive  wars.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  dilapidated  p;irts  of  the  edifice 
before  the  new  building  couhl  be  begun,  the  Jews  looked 
on  with  a  suspicious  e3'e  ;  apprehensive  lest  the  king,  who 
had  already  introduced  many  innovations  at  variance  with 
the  national  h;ibits  and  prejudices,  should  obliterate  every 
vestige  of  their  ancient  sanctiiarj',  under  pretence  of  doing 
honour  to  their  faith.  But  the  [)rudet\<  e  of  Herod  calmed 
their  fears  ;  and,  as  the  work  proceeded,  they  saw  with 
the  utmost  joy,  a  fabric  of  stately  architecture  crowning 
the  brow  of  Mount  Moriah,  with  glittering  masses  of  white 
marble  and  pinnac-les  of  gold. 

As  Herod  advanced  tovvar^ls  old  age  his  troubles  mu'ti- 
plied,  and  his  apprehensions  were  increased,  till  at  length, 
about  four  years  prior  to  the  common  era  of  Christianity,* 
he  sank  under  the    pressure  of  a  loathsome   di-ease.     He 


*  Our  Lord's  birth  tootc  place  four  years  before  the  commencement  of 
tlie  vul.;ar  era,  so  that  the  year  1833  ought  to  be  1837. 
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was  peraiiitetl  by  ihe  Romans  so  far  to  exercise  the  priv- 
ileges of  ;in  independent  prince  as  to  distribute  by  will  the 
inheritance  of  sovereignty  among  the  more  favoured  of  his 
children  ;  and,  in  virtue  of  this  indulg'nce,  he  assigned  to 
Archelaus,  the  government  of  IdiiiTiea,  Samnria,  and 
Judav),  while  he  bestowed  on  Herod-Antipas  a  similar 
authority  over  Per;eaand  Galilee  :  Itura?a  and  Trachonilis 
were  afterwards  given  by  the  Romans  to  Philip,  the  eldest 
son  of  Herod.  Archelaus,  the  melropolis  of  whose  dom- 
inions was  Jerusalem,  ruled  in  quality  of  tetrarch  about 
nine  years;  but  so  little  to  the  satisfaction  either  of  his 
master  at  Rome,  or  of  the  people  whom  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  govern,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  was  sum- 
moned to  render  an  account  of  his  administration  at  the 
imperial  tribunal,  when  he  was  deprived  of  his  power  and 
wealth,  and  finally  banished  into  Gaul  Judtea  was  now 
reduced  lo  a  Roman  province,  dependent  on  the  prefec- 
ture of  Syria,  though  usually  placed  under  the  inspection 
of  a  subo'"dinate  officer,  called  the  procurator  or  governor. 
Thus  the  sceptre  passed  away  from  .ludah,  and  the  law- 
giver, descended  from  the  family  of  Jacob,  ceased  to 
enjoy  power  within  the  confines  of  the  promi>ed  land. 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Herod,  that  the  IMessias  was  born,  and  conveyed  into 
Egypt  for  security.  The  unjust  and  cruel  government  of 
Archelaus,  for  which,  as  has  just  been  related,  he  was 
stripped  of  his  authority  by  the  head  of  the  empire,  was 
probably  the  cause  why  the  holy  family  did  not  again  take 
up  their  residence  in  Juiiea,  but  preferred  the  milder  rule 
of  Herod  Anlipas.  When  Josejih  "  lieard  that  Ai(die- 
latis  did  reign    ia   Judea  in  ihc  room    of  Herod  his  father, 
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he  was  afraid  to  go  ihiiher:  notwiilistaiiding,  being  warned 
of  God  in  a  dream,  he  lurned  aside  into  the  parts  nf  Gali- 
lee :  and  he  tame  and  dwelt  in  a  city  called  Nazareth." 


LESSON  VIII. 

FROM  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  TILL  THE  DKSTRCCTIO.V    OF 
JERUSALEM. 

Upon  the  exile  of  Archelaus,  the  prefecture  of  Syria 
was  committed  to  Publiiis  Sulpiciiis  Quirinius.  This 
commander  is  mentioned  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke  by  the 
name  of  Cyreniiis,  and  is  described  as  the  person  under 
whom  the  tax  was  imposed,  wliich  had  previously  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  Joseph  and  Mary  to  go  from  Naz- 
areth lo  Bethlehem  to  be  enrolled.  It  was  about  the 
twenty  sixth  year  of  our  epoch  that  Pontius  Pilate  was 
nominated  to  the  government  of  Juda?a.  Ignorant  or  in- 
dilTerent  as  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  he  roused 
amongst  them  a  s|)irit  of  the  most  active  resentment,  by 
displaying  the  imau^e  of  the  emperor  in  Jerusalem,  and 
by  seizing  pnrt  of  the  r  sacred  treasure  for  the  purposes 
of  general  improvement.  A'^  the  fiery  temper  of  the  in- 
habitants drove  them,  on  most  occasions,  to  acts  of  vio- 
lence, he  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  force  in  return  ;  and 
we  find,  accordingly,  that  his  administration  was  dishon- 
oured byseveial  acts  of  military  execution  directed  against 
the  Jews  and  Snmaritans  indiscriminately.  The  charac- 
ter of  Pilate,  and  of  the  limes  in  which  he  li\ed,  given  in 
profane  history  is  in  strict  haruiony  with  the  narrative  of 
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the  gospel.  The  expectation  of  the  Jews  when  Jestis  of 
Nazareth  tii'st  ajipeared,  ilieir  subsequent  fiisap])oiniment 
and  rage — their  hatr<^d  and  impatience  oflhe  Roman  gov- 
ernment,— tiie  perplexity  of  the  military  chief  and  the 
motive  vvl)ich  at  length  induced  him  to  sacrifice  the  inno- 
cent person  who  was  riled  before  him. — are  facts  which 
display  the  most  perfect  accordance  with  the  tone  of  civil 
history  at  that  remarkable  period. 

During  the  troubles  which  agitated  Judaea,  the  districts 
that  owned  the  sovereignty  of  Heiod-Antipas  nnd  Philip, 
namely,  Galilee  and  'he  country  beyond  die  Jordan,  en- 
joyed comparative  quiet.  The  former,  who  is  the  Herod 
described  by  our  Saviour  as  "  ihnt  fox,"  was  a  jierson  of 
cool  and  crafty  disposition,  and  might  have  terminated  his 
long  reign  in  peace,  had  not  Herodias,  wliom  he  seduced 
from  his  brother  Philip,  irritat'^d  his  ambition  by  pointing 
to  the  superior  raidc  of  his  nephew,  Herod-Agrippa,  whom 
Caligula  had  been  pleased  to  raise  to  a  provincial  throne. 
Urged  by  his  wife  to  solicit  a  similar  elevation,  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Rome,  and  obtained  an  audience  of  the 
emperor;  but  the  successor  of  Tiberius  was  so  little 
pleased  with  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  that  he  divested 
him  of  the  tetrarchy,  and  banished  him  into  Gaul. 

The  death  of  Philip,  and  the  degradation  of  the  Gali- 
lean tetrarch,  paved  the  way  for  the  advancement  of  He- 
rod-Agrippa  to  all  the  honour  and  power  which  had 
belonged  to  the  family  of  David.  He  was  pern\itted  to 
reign  over  the  whole  of  Palestine,  having  under  his  do- 
minion the  usual  number  of  Roman  troops,  which  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  n^^cessary  for  the  peace  of  a 
province  at  once  so  remote  and   so  turbulent.     But  no 
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position  could  be  more  difficull  to  hold  with  safely  und 
reputation  than  that  vvhirh  was  occupied  hy  this  Hebrew 
prince.  He  was  assailed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Roirian  deputies,  and  on  ihe  other  l)y  the  su.spicions 
of  his  own  coniitrynien,  who  could  never  divest  them- 
selves of  tlie  iVar  that  his  foreign  education  had  rendered 
him  inJifiercnt  to  tlie  rites  of  the  Mosaical  law.  To  sat- 
isfy the  latier,  he  spared  no  expense  in  conferring  magni- 
ficence on  the  daily  service  of  tlie  tenijile,  while  he  put 
forth  his  hand  to  presecute  the  Christian  church,  in  the 
persons  of  Peier  and  James  the  brother  of  John.  To 
remove  every  ground  of  disloyalty  from  the  eyes  of  the 
political  agents  who  were  appointed  by  Claudius  to  watch 
his  conduct,  he  ordered  a  s|)ltndid  festival  at  Cesarea  in 
honour  of  the  new  emperor ;  on  which  occa>ion,  when 
arriiyeJ  in  the  most  gorgeous  nttire,  certain  words  of  adu- 
lation reached  his  ear,  not  fit  to  be  addressed  to  a  Jewish 
monarch.  The  result  will  be  best  described  in  the  words 
of  sacred  Scripture  :  "And  upon  a  set  day  Herod,  arrayed 
in  roval  apparel,  sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
to  them.  And  the  people  gave  a  shoul,  saying,  It  is  the 
voice  of  a  god,  and  not  of  a  man.  And  immediately  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him,  because  he  gave  not  God 
the  glory  ;  and  he  was  eaten  of  worms,  and  gave  up  the 
ghost."  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters,  of  whom  He- 
rod-Agrippa  H.,  Bernice,  and  Drusilla,  make  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  towards  the  close  of  the  Acts.  These  events 
took  |)lace  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  years  of  the 
Christian  era. 

The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Herod-Agrippa  H.  dic- 
tated to  the  Roman  government  the  propriety  of  assuming 
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once  more  tiie  entire  direction  of  Jewish  affairs,  espeiitilly 
as  the  people  were  every  day  l)ecoiTiing  more  tiirhtilent 
and  impatient  of  foreign  dominion  ;  and  accordingly, 
Caspiiis  Fadii^!,  Felix,  and  Festus  were  successively  ap- 
pointed procurators  of  Jud;\3a.  Fadus  was  a  stern  hut 
upright  soldier  ;  but  ihe  administration  of  Felix  was  an 
habitual  combination  of  violence  and  fraud:  an  equal 
stranger  to  righteousness  and  temperance,  this  ruler  pre- 
sented a  fit  subject  for  the  eloquence  of  St.  Paul.  The 
short  resilience  of  Festus  procured  for  the  urd^a[)py  Jews 
a  respite  from  apprehen.^ion.  He  laboured  successfully 
to  put  down  the  bands  of  insurgents,  whose  ravages  were 
now  inflicted  indiscriminately  upon  foreigners  and  their 
own  countrymen  ;  nor  was  he  loss  active  in  checking  the 
excesses  of  the  military,  so  long  accustomed  to  rapine  and 
free  quarter.  Herod-Agrippa  at  the  same  time  transferred 
the  seat  of  his  government  to  Jerusaletn,  where  his  pre- 
sence  served  to  moderate  the  rage  of  parlies,  and  thereby 
to  postpone  the  fmal  rupture  between  the  provincials  and 
their  imperial  master. 

But  this  brief  interval  of  repose  was  followed  by  an 
increased  degree  of  irritation  and  fmy.  Florus,  who  had 
succeeded  Festus  in  the  procuratorship,  countenanced  by 
Cestius  Galius  the  prefect  of  Syria,  so  galled  the  people 
by  his  tyranny  and  by  certain  insults  directed  against  their 
faith,  that  the  Jewish  inhabitants  of  Cesarea  set  his  power 
at  defiance,  and  declared  their  resolution  to  repel  hia 
injuries  by  force.  The  capital  was  soon  actuated  by  a 
similar  spirit,  and  made  preparations  for  defence.  Ces- 
tius marched  to  the  gates,  and  demanded  entrance  for  the 
imperial  cohorts  whose  aid  was  required  to  support  the 
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garrison  within.  The  citizens,  having  refused  to  ccimply, 
already  anticipated  the  horrors  of  a  siege  ;  when,  after  a 
(ew  days,  they  saw  to  their  great  surprise,  the  Syrian  pre- 
fect in  full  retreat,  ryrrying  wiih  him  his  formidable  army. 
Sallying  from  the  different  outlets  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
they  pursued  the  fugitives  with  the  usual  fury  of  an  in- 
censed multitude  ;  and,  overtaking  their  enemy  at  the 
narrow  pass  of  Bcthoron,  they  avenged  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence by  a  C()nsiderai)le  slaughter  of  the  legionary 
soldiers,  and  by  driving  the  remainder  to  an  ignominious 
flight.  Nero  received  the  intelligence  of  this  defeat  while 
amusing  himself  in  Greece,  and  itnmediately  sent  Ves- 
pasian into  Syria  to  assume  the  government,  with  instruc- 
tions to  restore  the  trancpiility  of  the  province  by  moderate 
concessions,  or  by  the  most  rigorous  warfare.  It  was  in 
the  sixly-seventii  year  of  Christianity  that  this  great  com- 
mander entered  Judea,  accompanied  by  his  son,  the  cele- 
brated Titus.  The  residt  is  too  well  known  to  require 
details.  A  series  of  sanguinary  battles  deprived  the  Jews 
of  their  priniipal  towns  one  after  another,  until  they  were 
at  lengih  shut  up  in  Jerusalem  ;  the  siege  and  final  reduc- 
tion of  which  compose  one  of  the  most  affecting  stories 
that  are  anywhere  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  human 
race. 


LESSON   IX. 

ANCIENT  AND  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  HOLT  LAND. 

Palestine,  whether  viewed  as  the  source  of  our  religious 
fiiilh,  or  as  the  mo>t  ancient  fountain  of  our  historical 
knowledge,  has  at  all  times  been  regarded  with  feelings  of 
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the  deepest  interest  and  curiosity.  Inhabited  for  many 
ages  by  a  people  entitled  above  all  others  to  the  distinclion 
of  peculiar,  it  presents  a  record  of  events  such  as  have 
not  come  to  pass  in  any  other  land  ;  monuments  of  belief 
denied  to  all  other  nations;  hopes  not  elsewhere  cherished 
but  which,  nevertheless,  are  connected  with  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  human  race,  and  stretch  forward  to  the  con- 
summation ol  all  terrestrial  things.  Its  scenes,  which  no 
art  can  change,  and  hardly  any  description  can  disguise, 
are  standing  and  undeniable  proofs  of  the  truth  and  in- 
spiration of  that  sacred  volume,  in  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  reveal  his  will  to  his  fallen  creatures.  The 
hills  stnnd  round  about  Jerusalem  as  they  stood  in  the 
days  of  David  and  of  Solomon.  The  dew  falls  on  Her- 
nion;  the  cedars  grow  on  Libanus;  and  Kishon,  that  an- 
cient river,  draws  its  stream  from  Tabor  as  in  the  times  of 
old.  The  sea  of  Galilee  still  presents  the  same  natural 
accomplishments  ;  the  fig-tree  springs  up  by  the  way-side, 
the  sycamore  spreads  its  branches,  and  the  vines  and  the 
olives  still  climb  the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  desola- 
tion which  covered  the  cities  of  the  plain  is  not  less  strik- 
ing at  the  present  hour  than  when  Moses  with  an  inspired 
pen  recorded  the  judgment  of  God  ;  the  swellings  of  Jor- 
dan are  not  less  regular  in  their  rise  than  when  the  He- 
brews first  approached  its  banks  ;  and  he  who  goes  down 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  still  incurs  the  greatest  hazard 
of  falling  among  thieves.  There  is,  in  fact,  in  the  scenery 
and  manners  of  Palestine,  a  peYpetuity  that  accords  well 
with  the  everlasting  import  of  its  historical  records,  and 
which  enables  us  to  identify  with  the  utmost  readiness  the 
local  imagery  of  every  great  transaction. 
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The  extent  of  Ihis  remarkable  roiiniry  hns  varied  at 
different  linaes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  government 
which  it  has  either  enjoyed  or  been  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge. "When  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the 
land  of  Canaan,  properly  so  called,  was  confined  between 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan  ;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty  mile& 
while  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  three  times  that  space. 
At  a  later  period  the  arms  of  David  and  of  his  immediate 
successor  carried  the  bout)daries  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Euphrates  and  Orontes  on  the  one  hanil,  and  in  an  op- 
posite direction  to  the  remotest  confines  of  Eilom  and 
Moab.  Tlie  population,  as  might  be  expected,  has  under- 
gone a  similar  variation.  Proceeding  on  the  usual  grounds 
of  calculation,  we  may  infer,  from  the  number  of  warriors 
whom  Moses  conducted  through  the  desert,  that  the  He- 
brew people,  when  they  crossed  the  Jordan,  did  not  fall 
short  of  two  mdlions;  while,  from  facts  recorded  in  the 
book  of  Samuel,  we  may  conclude  with  greater  confidence 
that  the  enrolment  made,  under  the  direction  of  Joab,  must 
have  returned  a  gross  population  of  at  least  five  millions 
and  a  half. 

The  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  administra- 
tion where  every  thing  decays  and  nothing  is  renewed,  car* 
afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of  such  statements. 
Hasty  observers  .Kave,  indeed,  pronounced,  that  a  hilly 
country  destitute  of  great  rivers  could  not,  even  under  the 
most  skilful  management,  supply  food  for  so  many  mouths. 
But  this  precipitate  conclusion  has  been  vigourously  com- 
bated by  the  most  competent  judges,  who  have  taken  pains 
to  estimate  the  produce  of  the  soil  under  the  fertilizing  in- 
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Alienee  of  a  sun  which  may  be  regarded  as  almost  tropical, 
and  of  a  well-regulated  irrigation,  which  the  Syrians  knew 
how  to  practise  With  the   greatest  success.     Canaan,   it 
must  be  admitted  could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  res- 
pect to  corn.     There  is  no  Nile  to  scatter  tiie  riches  of  an 
inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  and    plains.     Still 
it  is  not  without  reason  that   Moses  described  it  as  "   a 
gO(^  land,  ajjind  of  brooks   of  water,   of  fountains,   and 
jipths  that  spring   out  of  valleys   and   hills ;    a  land  of 
iheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and    fig-trees,   and    pome- 
^anates  j^land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  ;  a  land  wherein 
Jhou  shalt  eat  bread  without  scarceness,   thou  shalt  not 
■Jack  any  thing  in  it ;  aland  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out 
^-'of  wlioSe  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." 

The  feports  of  the  latest  travellers  com  firm  the  accuracy 
of  the  pt^ture  drawn  by  the  divine  legislator.  Near  Jericho 
ild  olives  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  large  size, 
Teh  give  tlie  finest  oil.  In  places  subjected  to  irrigation 
the  same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May,  produces 
pulse  in  autuny^  '  Several  of  the  trees  are  continually 
'bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time,  in  all  their 
stages.  The  mulberry,  planted  in  straight  rows  in  the 
open  fields,  is  festooned  by  the  tendrils  of  the  vine.  If 
this  vegetation  seems  lo  languish  or  become  extinct  during 
the  extreme  heats  ;  if,  in  the  mountains,  it  is  at  all  seasons 
detached  and  interrupted, — such  exceptions  to  the  general 
luxuriance  are  not  to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general 
character  of  all  hot  climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  bar- 
barism in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  present  population 
is  immersed. 

Even  in  our  day,  some  remains  are  to  be  found  of  the 
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walls  which  the  ancient  cultivalors  built  to  support  the 
soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  ;  the  forms  of  the 
cisterns  in  which  they  collected  the  rain-water;  and  traces 
of  the  canals  by  which  this  water   was  distributed    over 
the  fields.     These  labours  necessarily  created  a  prodigious 
ferlihty  under  an  ardent  sun,  where  a  little  moisture    was 
the  only  thing  requisite  to  revive  the  vegetable   world. 
The  accounts  given  by  native  writers  respecting  the  pro- 
ductive qualities  of  Judaea  are  not  in  any  degree    opposed 
even  by  the  present  aspect  of  the  country.     The  case    is 
exactly  the  same  with  some  islands  in  the   Archipelago  ; 
a  tract,  from  which,  in  those  days,  a  hundred  individuals 
can  hardly  draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly  maintained 
thousands   in    afiluence.     Moses   might   justly    say   that 
Canaan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.     The  flocks  of  the 
Arabs  still  find  in  ii  luxuriant  pasture,  while  bees  deposit 
in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  their  delicious  stores  which  are  . 
sometimes  seen  flowing  down  the  surface- 
But  it  has  never  been  denied  that  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  tivo  sides  of  the  ridge  which  forms 
the  central  chain   of  Judaea.     On   the   western   acclivity 
the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  towards  the  elevated  ground   in 
four  distinct  terraces,  which  are  covered  with  an  unfading 
verdure.     On  the  eastern  side,  however,  the  scanty  coat- 
ing of  mould  yields  a  less  magnificent  crop.     From  the 
summit  of  the   hills  a   desert  stretches  along  to  the  Lake 
Asphallites,  presenting  nothing  but  stones  and  ashes,  and 
a  few  thorny  shrubs.     The  sides  of  the  mountain  enlarge 
and  assume  an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and  more  bar- 
ren.    By  little  and  little  the  scanty  vegetation  languishes 
and  dies  ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and  a  red  burning  hue 
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succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the  rocks.  In  the  centre  of 
this  amphitheatre  there  is  an  arid  basin  inclosed  on  all 
sides  with  summits  scattered  over  with  a  yellow-coloured 
pebble,  and  atfordinga  single  aperture  to  the  east,  through 
which  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills 
of  Arabia  present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  the  midst 
of  this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive, 
on  the  one  side,  extensive  ruins,  stunted  cypresses,  and 
bushes  of  the  aloe  and  i)rickly  pear  ;  while,  on  the  other, 
there  are  huddled  together  a  number  of  heavy  square 
masses;  very  low,  without  chimneys  or  windows,  and 
more  like  prisons  or  sepulchres  than  houses,  which,  with 
their  flat  roofs,  would  appear  one  uninterrupted  level  to 
the  eye,  were  the  uniformity  of  the  plan  not  broken 
by  the  steeples  of  the  churches  and  the  minarets  of  the 
mosques.     This  spot  is  Jerusalem. 

Abridged  from  Palestine —  Cabinet  Library. 


LESSON  X. 

THE    BIRTH    OF    THE    SAVIOUR    ANNOUNCED 

When  the  Saviour  of  Mankind  was  born  in  Judtea, 
his  birth  was  attended  with  no  external  splendour  which 
could  mark  him  out  as  the  promised  Messiah.  The 
business  of  life  was  proceeding  in  its  usual  train.  The 
princes  of  the  world  were  pursuing  their  plans  of  ambition 
and  vanity.  The  chief  priests  and  scribes,  the  interpret- 
ers of  revelation,  were  amusing  the  multitude  with  idle 
traditions.  Jesus  lay  neglected  in  the  stable  of  Bethlehem  ; 
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and  the  first  rays  of  the  Sun  of  KighteoiisnefS  beamed 
unnoticed  on  the  earth.  But  the  host  of  lieaven  were 
deeply  interested  in  this  great  event.  They  contemplated, 
with  pleasure,  the  blessings  which  were  about  to  he  dis- 
pensed to  men  ;  and  from  their  high  abode  a  messenger 
descended  to  announce  tlie  dawn  of  that  glorious  day, 
which  the  prophets  had  seen  from  afar,  and  were  glad. 
The  persons  to  whom  these  tidings  of  joy  were  first  pro- 
claimed were  not  such,  indeed,  as  the  world  would  have 
reckoned  worthy  of  so  high  a  pre-eminence.  They  were 
not  the  wise,  or  the  rich,  or  the  powerful  of  the  earth. 
That  which  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  ofien  of  little 
value  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  rich  and  the  poor  are 
alike  to  him.  He  prefers  the  simplicity  of  a  candid  mind 
to  all  those  artificial  accomplishments  which  attract  the 
admiration  of  a  giddy  multitude.  Ii  was  to  the  shepherds 
of  Bethlehem  that  the  angel  appeared, — to  men  obscure 
and  undistinguished  among  their  brethren,  who,  in  the 
silence  of  night,  were  following  the  duties  of  their  peaceful 
occupation,  far  from  the  vices  of  courts  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  synagogue.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  birth  of 
the  Messiah  was  announced,  was  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
so  great  an  occasion.  At  midnight,  these  shepherds  were 
tending  their  flocks,  and  all  was  dark  and  still  in  the  fields 
of  Bethlehem  :  when,  on  a  sudden,  a  light  from  heaven 
filled  the  plain,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  revealed 
before  them.  So  unusual  an  appearance  struck  them 
with  awe  :  they  knew  not  with  what  tidings  this  messenger 
might  be  charged.  But  the  voice  of  the  angel  soon  quieted 
their  fears  ;  it  was  a  message  of  mercy  with  which  he  was 
intrusted.     "  Behold,    I  bring   unto  you  good  tidings  of 
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sgreat  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For  unlo  you  ra 
i)orn  this  day,  in  the  city  of  DaviJ,  a  Saviour,  who  its 
Ohrist  tlie  Lord." 

MOODIE. 
THE    TEACHING    AND    CHARACTER    OF   JESUS    CHRIST. 

Jesus  Christ  appears  among  men  full  of  grace  and 
truth;  the  authority  and  the  rr.ildness  of.  his' precepts  are 
•Irresistible.  He  comes  to  heal  the  most  unhappy  of  mor- 
tals, and  all  his  wonders  are  for  tlie  wretched.  In  order 
to  inculcate  his  doctrines  he  chooses  the -^^pologue,  or 
parable,  which  is  easily  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the 
people.  While  walking  in  the  fields,  he  gives  his  divine 
lessons.  When  surveying  the  flowers  that  adorn  the 
mead  he  exhorts  his  disciples  to  put  their  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, who  supports  the  feeble  plants,  and  feeds  the  birds 
of  the  air;  when  he  beholds  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  he 
teaches  them  to  judge  of  men  by  their  works;  an  infant 
is  brought  to  him,  and  he  recommends  innocence;  being 
among  shepherds  he  gives  himself  the  appellation  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  and  represents  himself  as  bringing  back 
the  lost  shee|)  (o  the  fold.  In  spring  he  lakes  his  seat 
upon  a  mountain,  and  draws  from  the  surrounding  objects 
instruction  for  the  multitude  sitting  at  his  feet.  From  the 
very  s'ght  of  this  multitude,  composed  of  the  poor  and  the 
unfortunate,  he  deduces  his  beatitudes:  Blessed  are  ihey 
that  weep — blessed  are  ihey  that  hunger  and  thirst.  Such 
as  observe  his  precepts,  and  those  who  slight  them,  are 
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compared  to  two  men  vvho^build  houses,  the  one  upon  a 
rock,  the  other  upon  sand.  When  he  asks  the  woman 
of  Samaria  for  drink,  he  expounds  to  her  his  heavenly 
doctrine,^iirider  the  beautiful  image  of  a  wellof  livingwater. 
His  character  was  amiablCj'open  and  tender,  and  his  cha- 
rily unbounded.  The  evangelist  gives  us  a  complete  and 
admirable  idea  of  it  in  these  few  words  :  He  icent  about 
t/oi?ig  good.  His  resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  con- 
spicious  in^every  moment  of  his  life  ;  he  loved  and  felt 
the  sentiment  of  friendship :  the  man  whom  he  raised 
from  the  tomb,  Lazarus,  was  his  friend  ;  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  the  noblest  sentiment  of  life  that  he  performed  the 
greatest  of  his  miracles.  In  him  the  love  of  country  may 
find  a  model.  "O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,"  he  exclaimed, 
at  the  idea  of  the  judgments  which  thicaiened  ihat  guilty 
city,  "  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to- 
gether, even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her 
wings,  and  ye  would  not!"  Casting  his  sorrowful  eyes 
from  the  top  of  a  hill  over  this  city,  doomed  for  her  crimes 
to  a  signal  destruction,  he  was  unable  to  restrain  his  tears  : 
^^  He  beheld  the  city,''''  says  the  evangelist,  '■•and  tvrpt 
over  it."  His  tolerance  was  not  less  remarkable  :  when 
his  disciples  begged  him  to  command  fire  to  come  down 
from  heaven  on  a  village  of  Samaria,  which  had  denied 
him  ho.spitality,  he  icplied  with  indignation,  "  Vc  know 
not  ichat  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of."" 

Chateaubriand. 
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LESSON  XII. 

ON  THE  DEATH  AND  SACPJFICE  OF  CHRIST. 

Father !  the  hour  is  come.  What  hour  ?  An  hour  the 
most  critical,  the  most  pregnant  with  great  events,  since 
Ijours  had  begun  to  be  numbered,  since  time  had  begun 
to  run.  It  was  the  hour  in  which  the  Son  of  God  was  to 
terminate  the  labours  of  his  important  life,  by  a  death  still 
more  important  and  illustrious;  the  hour  of  atoning,  by 
his  sufferings,  for  the  guilt  of  mankind  :  the  hour  of  accom- 
plishing prophecies,  types,  and  symbols,  which  had  been 
carried  on  through  a  series  of  ages:  the  hour  of  conclud- 
ing the  old,  and  of  introducing  to  the  world  the  new  dis- 
pensation of  religion  ;  the  hour  of  his  triumphing  over  the 
world,  and  deaih,  and  hell :  the  hour  of  his  erecting  that 
spiritual  kingdom  which  is  to  last  for  ever.  This  was  the 
hour  in  which  Christ  atoned  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  and 
accomplished  our  eternal  redemption.  It  was  the  hour 
when  the  great  sacrifice  was  oflered  up,  the  efficacy  of 
which  reaches  back  to  the  first  transgression  of  man,  and 
extends  forward  to  the  end  of  time  :  the  hour  when,  from 
the  cross,  as  from  an  high  altar,  that  blood  was  flowing 
which  \yashed  awoy  the  guilt  of  the  nations.  This  awful 
dispensation  of  the  Almighty  contains  mysteries  which 
are  beyond  the  discovery  of  man.  It  is  one  of  those  things 
into  which  ihe  angels  desire  to  look.  What  has  been 
revealed  to  us  is,  That  the  death  of  Christ  was  the  inter- 
position of  heaven  for  preventing  the  ruin  of  mankind. 
We  know  that,  under  the  government  of  God,  misery  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  guilt.  After  rational  creatures 
k2 
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had,  by  their  criminal  conduct,  introduced  disorder  into 
the  Divine  king  lorn,  there  was  no  ground  to  believe  that, 
by  prayers  and  patience  alone,  they  could  prevent  the 
destruction  which  threatened  them.  The  prevalence  of 
propitiatory  sacrifices  throughout  the  earth  proclaims  it  lo 
be  the  general  sense  of  mankind,  that  mere  repentance  is 
not  of  sullicient  avail  to  expiaie  sin,  or  to  stop  its  penal 
effects.  By  the  constant  allusions  which  are  carried  on 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  sacrifices  under  the  law  as 
pre-signifying  a  great  atonement  made  by  Christ,  and  by 
the  strong  expressions  which  are  used  in  describing  the 
effects  of  his  death,  the  sacred  writers  show  as  plainly  as 
language  allows,  that  there  was  an  efficacy  in  his  suffer- 
ings far  beyond  that  of  mere  example  and  instruction. 
Part  we  are  capable  of  beholding ;  and  the  wisdom  of 
what  we  behold  we  have  reason  to  adore.  We  discern, 
in  this  plan  of  redemption,  the  evil  of  sin  strongly  exhib- 
ited, and  the  justice  of  the  Divine  government  awfully  ex- 
emplified, in  Clirist  suffering  for  sinners.  But  let  us  not 
imagine  that  our  present  discoveries  unfold  the  whole  in- 
fluence of  the  death  of  Christ.  It  is  connected  with 
causes  into  which  we  cannot  penetrate.  It  produces 
consequences  too  extensive  for  us  to  explore.  God's 
thoughts  are  not  as  our  ihoughis.  In  all  things  we  see 
only  in  part  ;  and  here,  if  any  where,  we  see  only  through 
a  glass  darkly.  This,  however,  is  fully  manifest,  that  re- 
demption isoneof  the  most  gloriousworksof  the  Almighty. 
If  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the  world  was  great  and 
illustrious,  that  hour,  when,  from  the  dark  and  formless 
mass,  this  fair  system  of  nature  arose  at  the  Divine  com- 
mand, when  the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all 
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the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ;  no  less  illuslrious  is  ihb 
hour  of  the  restoration  of  the  world,  the  hour  when,  from 
condemnation  and  misery,  it  emerged  into  happiness  and 
peace.  Wilh  less  external  majesty  it  has  a(lend?5,  but 
is  on  that  account  the  more  wonderful,  that,  under  an 
appearance  so  simple,  such  great  events  were  covered. 

Blair. 


LESSON  XIII. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  SALVATION. 

Salvation  means  deliverance  from  something  that  is 
feared  or  sufTered,  and  it  is  therefore  a  term  of  very  general 
application  ;  but  in  reference  to  our  spiritual  condition,  it 
means  deliverance  from  those  evils  with  which  we  are 
afflicted  in  consequence  of  our  departure  from  God. 

It  implies  deliverance  from  ignorance — not  ignorance 
of  human  science,  but  from  ignorance  of  God,  the  first  and 
the  last  and  the  greatest  and  the  wisest,  the  holiest  and  the 
best  of  beings,  the  maker  of  all  things,^the  centre  of  all 
perfection,  the  f  jimtain  of  all  happiness.  Ignorant  of  God, 
we  cannot  give  Him  acceptable  worship;  we  cannot  rightly 
obey  His  will,  we  cannot  hold  communion  with  Him  here, 
we  cannot  be  prepared  for  the  enjoyment  of  His  presence 
hereafter.  But  from  this  ignorance  we  are  rescued  by  the 
salvation  of  the  gospel,  which  reveals  God  to  us,  which 
makes  us  acquainted  with  His  nature,  His  attributes,  His 
character,  His  government,  and  which  especially  unfolds  to 
us  that  scheme  of  mercy  in  which  He  has  most  clearlv 
manifested  his  own  glory. 
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Salvation  implies  deliverance  from  guilt.  The  law 
denounces  a  penalty  against  those  who  break  it.  That 
penally  is  exclusion  from  heaven,  and  deprivation  of  God's 
favour  and  consignment  to  the[place  of  misery.  But  from 
this  penalty  there  is  deliverance  provided.  Christ  has 
expiated  guilt.  He  has  "  made  reconciliation  for  iniquity," 
He  has  purchased  eternal  life.  And  "to  those  who  are 
in  him  there  is  now  no  condemnation."  Their  sins  are 
forgiven.  They  are  at  "peace  with  God."  And  there 
is  nothing  to  prevenl'him  from  pouring  out  upon  them  the 
riches  of  his  mercy,  and  making  them  happy  for  ever. 

This  salvation  implies  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin. 
We  are  naturally  the  slaves  of  this  power.  Sin  reigns  in 
us  as  the  descendants  of  apostate  Adam.  We  cannot 
throw  off  its  yoke  by  any  virtue  or  efforts  of  our  own. 
And  so  long  as  it  maintains  its  ascendancy,  we  are  de- 
graded, and  polluted,  and  miserable.  But  provision  is 
made  in  the  Gospel  for  our  emancipation.  Christ  'gave 
himself  for  us  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  our  ini- 
quities," and  that  sin  might  have  no  "  more  dominion  over 
us,"  and  all  who  believe  in  him  are  made  free  to  serve 
that  God  whose  service  is  the  sweetest  liberty  and  the 
highest  honor. 

The  salvation  of  the  gospel  imj)lies  deliverance  from  the 
ills  and  caluvnties  of  life.  It  does  not  imply  this  literally  ; 
for,  under  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel,  there  is  strictly 
speaking  no  exemption  from  bodily  disease,  from  outward 
misfortune,  or  from  the  thousand  distresses  that  flesh  is 
heir  to.  But  Christ  has  given  such  views  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God, — he  has  brought  life  and  immortality  so 
clearly  to  light,  and  has  so  modified  and  subdued  the 
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operations  of  sin,  which  is  the  cause  of  ail  our  sufferings, 
that  these  are  no  longer  real  evils  to  them  that  believe. 
When  we  are  brought  into  a  filial  relation  to  God,  the 
afflictions  that  he  ^ends  from  a  part  of  that  discipline  which 
he  employs  to  improve  our  graces,  and  to  prepare  us  for 
his  presence.  He  supports  us  under  them,  lie  overrules 
and  sanctifies  them  for  our  spiritual  advantage,  and  he 
thus  divests  them  of  all  that  is  frightful,  and  converts  them 
into  blessings. 

This  salvation  implies  deliverance  from  the  power  and 
the  fear  of  death.  It  is,  indeed,  an  awful  thing  to  die. 
Nature  recoils  from  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  and  from 
the  corruption  of  the  grave.  But  Christ  has  "  vanquished 
death,  and  him  that  had  the  power  of  it."  He  has 
plucked  out  its  sting,  he  has  secured  our  final  triumph  over 
it,  and  has  thus  taught  us  to  dismiss  all  our  alarms.  Our 
bodies  must  return  to  our  kindred  earth  ;  but  they  shall  he 
raised  again,  spiritual,  incorruptable,  antl  glorious.  They 
shall  be  reunited  to  their  never-dying  and  sainted  partners 
and  shall  enter  into  the  regions  of  immortality. 

And  while  the  salvation  of  the  gospel  implies  our  deli- 
verance from  all  these  evils,  it  also  implies  our  admission 
into  the  heavenly  state.  It  is  in  order  to  bring  us  there 
at  last  that  all  the  benefits  just  enumerated  are  conferred 
upon  us,  and  it  is  there  accordingly  that  they  shall  be  con- 
summated. We  are  delivered  from  ignorance  ;  and  in 
heaven  no  cloud  shall  obscure  our  view — np  veil  of  pre- 
judice shall  cover  our  hearts.  We  are  delivered  from 
guilt;  and  in  heaven,  at  its  very  threshold,  our  acquittal 
and  justification  shall  be  proclaimed  before  an  assembled 
world,  and  God's  reconciled  countenance  shall  shine  upon 
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'OS  for  ever.  We  are  delivered  from  the  power  of  sin, 
and  in  heaven  there  shall  he  found  no  tempter  and  no 
temptation, — nothing  that  deQleth  and  nothing  thai  is  de- 
filed. We  are  delivered  from  the  ills  and  calamities  of 
life;  and  in  heaven  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  from  the  eve, and 
all  sorrow  banished  from  the  heart,— there  shall  be  unde- 
caying  health,  and  there  shall  be  unbroken  rest,  and  there 
shall  be  songs  of  immingled  gladness.  We  are  delivered 
from  the  power  and  fear  of  death;  and  in  heaven  there 
shall  be  no  more  death  ;  the  saint:^  shall  dwell  in  that  sin- 
less and.unsufTering  land  as  the  redeemed  of  him  who 
"  was  dead  and  is  alive  again,  and  liveth  for  evermore." 
All  things  are  theirs;  theirs  is  the  unfading  crown,  theirs 
is  the  incorriiptable  inheritance,  theirs  is  the  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  moved,  theirs  are  the  blessedne:?s  and  the  glories 
of  eternity. 

Thomson. 

LESSON  XIV. 

JERUSALEM  BEFORE  THE  SIEGE. 

Titus.     It  must  be — 
And  yet  it  moves  me,  Romans!  it  confounds 
The  counsel  of  my  firm  philosophy, 
That  Ruin's  merciless  ploughshare  must  pass  o'er, 
And  barren  salt  be  sown  on  yon  proud  city. 
As  on  our  olive-crowned  hill  we  stand. 
Where  Kedron  at  our  feet  its  scanty  waters 
Distils  from  stone  to  stone  with  gentle  motion, 
As  through  a  valley  sacred  to  sweet  peace, 
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How  boldly  doth  it  front  ii.s  !  how  majestically  ! 

Like  a  luxurious  vineyard,  the  hill-side 

Is  hung  with  marble  fabrics,  line  o'er  line, 

Terrace  o'er  terrace,  nearer  still,  and  nearer 

To  the  heavens.     There  bright  and  sumptuous  palaces, 

With  coo!  and  verdant  gardens  interspersed. 

There  towers  of  war  that  frown  in  massy  strength, 

While  over  all  hangs  the  rich  purple  eve, 

As  conscious  of  its  being  her  last  farewell 

Of  light  and  glory  to  that  faded  cit}"-. 

And  as  our  clouds  of  battle,  dust,  and  smoke 

Are  melted  in  the  air,  beholds  the  Temple 

In  undisturbed  and  lone  serenity, 

Finding  itself  a  solemn  sanctuary. 

In  the  profound  of  heaven  !     It  stands  before  us 

A  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinnacles. 

The  very  sun,  as  though  he  worship'd  there, 

Lingers  upon  the  gilded  cedar  roofs 

And  down  the  long  and  branching  porticos, 

On  every  flowery-sculptured  capital. 

Glitters  the  homage  of  his  parting  beams. 

MiLMAN. 

LESSON  XV. 

PALESTINE. 

Reft  of  thy  sons,  amid  thy  foes  forlorn, 
Mourn,  widow's  queen  !  forgotten  Zion,  mourn  ! 
Is  this  thy  place,  sad  city,  this  thy  throne. 
Where  the  wild  desert  rears  its  craggy  stone? 
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While  suns  uiiblessM  their  angry  lustre  fling, 

And  the  way-worn  pilgrims  seek  the  scanty  si)ring? 

Where  now  thy  ponrip,  vvliich  kings  with  envy  vievv'd  1 

Where  now  thy  might,  which  all  those  kings  subdued  1 

No  martial  myriads  muster  in  thy  gate. 

No  suppliant  nations  in  thy  temple  wail  ; 

No  prophet-bards,  the  glittering  courts  among, 

Wake  the  full  lyre,  and  swell  the  tide  of  song; 

But  lawless  Force  and  meagre  want  are  there, 

Anil  the  quick-darting  eye  of  restless  Fear, 

While  cold  oblivion,  'mid  thy  ruins  laid. 

Folds  his  dank  wing  beneath  the  ivy  shade. 

Hebkk. 


Christ's  second  coming. 
The  Lord  shall  come  T    The  earlh  shall  quake, 
The  mountains  to  their  centre  shake; 
And,  wiihcring  from  the  vault  of  night, 
The  i-tars  shall  pale  their  feeble  light. 
The  Lord  shall  come  !  a  dreadful  form, 
W^ith  rainbow  wreath  and  robes  of  storm  ; 
On  cherub  wings,  and  the  wings  of  wind. 
Appointed  Judge  of  all  mankind. 
Can  this  be  He,  who  wont  to  stray 
A  pilgrim  on  the  world's  highway, 
Oppressed  by  power,  and  mocked  by  pride, 
The  Nazarene, — the  crucified? 
While  sinners  in  despair  shall  call, 
"  Rocks,  hide  us ;  mountains,  on  us  fall  !" 
The  saints,  ascending  from  the  tomb, 
Shall  joyful  sing,  "  The  Lord  is  come  ! 

Heber. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

THE  SAVIOUR. 

Hail  to  the  Lord's  Anointed, 
Great  David's  greater  Son, 

Hail,  in  the  time  appointed, 
His  reign  on  earth  begun. 

He  comes  to  break  oppression, 

To  set  the  captive  free; 
To  lake  away  tians^gression, 

And  rule  in  equity''. 

He  comes  with  succour  speedy 
To  those  who  suffer  wrong, 

To  help  the  poor  and  needy, 
And  bid  the  weak  be  strong  ; 

To  give  them  songs  for  sighing  ; 

Their  darkness  turn  to  light  ; 
Whose  souls,  condemn'd  and  dying, 

Were  precious  in  his  sight. 

By  such  he  shall  be  fear'd 
While  sun  and  moon  endure, 

Beloved,  obey'd,  revered, 
For  he  t^hall  jui'ge  the  poor. 

Through  changing  generations, 
With  justice, 'mere}',  truth. 

While  stars  maintain  their  stations. 
Or  moons  renew  their  youth. 
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He  shall  come  down  like  showei-s 

Upon  ll>e  fruitful  earth, 
And  love,  joy,  hope,  like  flowers, 
Spring  in  his  path  to  birth. 

Before  him  on  the  mountains 
Shall  peace  ihe  herald  go. 

And  righteousness  in  "fountains 
From  hill  to  valley  flow. 

Arabia's  desert  ranger 

To  him  shall  bow  the  knee ; 
The  Ethiopian  stranger 

His  glory  come  to  see. 

With  ofT'rings  of  devotion. 

Ships  from  the  isles  shall  meet, 

To  pour  the  wealth  of  ocean 
In  tribute  at  his  feet. 

Kings  shall  fall  down  before  him, 
And  gold  and  incense  bring  ; 

And  nations  shall  adore  him; 
His  praise  all  nations  sing: 

For  he  shall  have  dominion 
On  river,  sea,  and  shore ; 

Far  as  the  eagle's  pinion. 
Or  dove's  light  wing  can  soar. 

For  him  shall  prayers  unceasing, 
And  daily  vows  ascend  ; 

His  kingdom  still  increasing, 
A  kingdon  without  end. 
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The  mountain  dews  shall  nourish 

A  seed  in  weaijness  sown, 
Whose  fruit  shall  spread  and  flourish, 

And  shake  like  Lebanon. 

O'er  every  foe  victorious, 

He  on  his  throne  shall  rest  ; 
From  age  lo  age  more  glorious, 

All  blessing  and  all  blest. 

The  tide  of  time  shall  never 

The  covenant  remove  ; 
His  name  shall  stand  for  ever  ; 

That  name  to  us  is  love. 

Montgomery. 


LESSON  XVH. 

THE  INCARNATION. 

For  thou  wast  born  of  woman,  thou  didst  come, 

O  Holiest  !  to  this  world  of  sin  and  gloorff. 

Not  in  thy  dread  omnipotent  array  ; 
And  not  by  thunders  strew'd 
Was  thy  tempestuous  road  ; 

Nor  indignation  burnt  before  thee  on  thy  way. 
But  thee,  a  soft  and  naked  child, 
Thy  mother,  undeflled, 
In  the  rude  manger  laid  to  rest 
From  off  her  virain  breast. 
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The  heavens  were  not  commanded  to  prepare 

A  gorgeous  canopy  of  golden  air  ; 

Nor  sloop'd  their  lamps  th'  enthroned  fires  on  high  ; 

A  single  silent  star 

Came  wandering  from  afar, 
Gliding  imcheck'd  and  calm  along  the  liquid  sky. 

The  eastern  sages  leading  on, 

As  at  a  kingly  throne, 

To  lay  their  gold  and  odours  sweet 

Before  thy  infant  feet. 

The  earth  and  ocean  were  not  hush'd  lo  hear 
Bright  harmony  from  evVy  starry  sphere; 
Nor  at  thy  presence  break  the  voice  of  song. 

From  all  the  cherub  choirs, 

And  seraph's  burning  lyres 
Pour'd  through  host  of  heaven  the  charmed  clouds  alonj 

One  angel  troop  the  strain  began, 

Of  all  the  race  of  man, 

By  simple  shepherds  heard  alone, 

That  soft  hozanna's  tone. 

And  when  thou  didst  depart,  no  car  of  flame. 
To  bear  tl»e  hence,  in  lambent  radiance  came  ; 
Nor  visible  angels  niourn'd  with  drooping  plumes  : 

Nor  didst  thou  mount  on  high 

From  fatal  Calvary 
With  all  thine  own  outbursting  from  their  tombs; 

For  thou  didst  bear  away  from  earth 

But  one  of  human  birth, 

The  dying  felon  by  thy  side,  to  be 

la  Paradise  with  thee. 
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Nor  o'er  thy  cross  did  clouds  of  vengeance  break  ; 
A  little  wliile  ihe  conscious  earth  ditl  t^hake 
At  that  foul  deed  by  her  fierce  children  done  ; 

A  few  dim  hours  of  day, 

The  world  in  daikness  lay, 
Then  bask'd  in  bright  repose  benealhthe  cloudless  sun 

Whilst  ihou  didst  sleep  beneath  the   tomb. 

Consenting  to  thy  doom, 

Ere  yet  the  white-robed  Angel  shone 

U[ion  the  sealed  stone. 

And  when  thou  didst  arise,  thou  didst  not  stand 
With  devastation  in  thy  red  right  hand, 
Plaguing  the  guilty  city's  murderous  crew  ; 

But  thou  didst  haste  to  meet 

Thy  mother's  coming  feet, 
And  bear  the  v»ords  of  peace  unto  the  faithful  few  : 

Then  calmly,  slowly  didst  thou  rise 

Into  thy  native  skies. 

MiLMAN 
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SECTION  IV. 

LESSON  I. 

ON  VALUE. 

Gold  and  Silver  are  the  most  convenient  nnelals  to  use 
as  money,  because  lliey  take  up  but  little  room  in  propor- 
tion to  their  value.  Hence  ihey  are  called  the  precious 
metals. 

But  why  should  Gold  and  Silver  be  of  so  much  more 
value  tlian  Iron  ?  For  they  are  not  nearly  so  useful. 
We  should  be  very  ill  ofl" without  knives  and  scissors,  and 
spades  and  hatchels  ;  and  these  could  not  be  made  so  well 
from  any  thing  as  from  iron  ;  and  silver  and  gold  would 
make  very  bad  tools  indeed. 

To  understand  this,  you  must  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  most  useful  things  that  are  of  the  most  value.  No- 
thing is  more  useful  than  air  and  water;  without  which 
we  could  not  live.  Yet  the<e  are  in  most  places  of  no 
value,  in  the  proper  sense  of  ihe  word  ;  that  is,  no  one  will 
give  anything  in  exchange  for  them,  because  he  can  have 
them  without. 

In  some  places,  indeed,  water  is  scarce  ;  and  then  peo- 
ple are  glad  to  buy  it.  You  may  read  in  Scripture  of 
many  quarrels  that  arose  about  wells  of  water  ;  because 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  countries,  water  is  so  scarce  that  a 
well  is  a  very  important  possession.  But  water  is  not 
more  useful  in  those  places  where  people  are  glad  to  buy 
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il,  than  it  is  here,  where,  by  the  bounty  of  Providence,  it 
is  plentiful.  It  is  the  scnrcity  ihat  gives  it  value  :  and 
where  iron  is  scarce,  it  is  of  great  value. 

Some  islands  which  our  ships  have  visited  produce  no 
iron  ;  and  the  people  there  are  glad  to  get  a  few  nails  in 
exchange  for  a  hog.  But,  in  oiost  countries,  iron,  which 
is  the  most  useful  of  all  metals,  is  also,  through  the  good- 
ness of  Providence,  the  most  plentiful.  But  still  it  is  of 
some  value  ;  because  it  must  be  dug  from  the  mines,  and 
smelted  in  furnaces,  and  wrought  into  tools,  before  we  can 
make  use  of  it.  If  knives  and  nails  were  produced  by  na- 
ture ready-made,  and  could  be  picked  up  every  where 
like  pebbles,  they  would  be  of  no  vahie,  because  every  one 
might  get  them  for  nothirig.  But  they  would  be  just  as 
useful  as  they  are  now. 

Scarcity  alone,  however,  would  not  make  a  thing  valu- 
able, if  there  were  no  reason  why  any  one  should  desire 
to  possess  it.  There  are  some  kinds  ol  stones  which  are 
scarce,  but  of  no  value,  because  they  have  neither  use 
nor  beauty.  You  would  not  give  any  thing  in  exchange 
for  such  a  stone  ;  not  because  you  cannot  easily  get  it, 
but  because  you  have  no  wish  for  it. 

But  a  stone  which  is  scarce  and  very  beautiful  may  be 
of  great  value,  though  il  is  of  no  use  but  to  make  an  orna- 
ment for  the  person.  Such  are  diamonds  and  rubies,  and 
many  others.  Many  people  will  work  hard  to  earn  mo- 
ney enough  to  buy  not  only  food  and  necessary  clothing, 
but  also  lace,  and  jewels,  and  other  articles  of  finer)'. 

And  they  desire  these  things  the  more,  because,  besides 
being  beautiful  to  the  eye  they  are  reckoned  a  sign  of 
wealth  in  the  person  who  wears  them.     A  bunch  of  wild 
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flowers  will  often  be  a  prettier  ornament  than  a  fine  ri- 
band, or  a  jewel ;  but  a  wonnan  likes  belter  to  wear  these 
last,  to  show  that  the  can  afford  the  cost  of  them,  where- 
as the  wild  flowers  may  be  had  for  picking. 

There  is  no  harm  in  people's  desiring  to  be  well  dressed 
according  to  their  station  in  life  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  so 
many  should  be  fond  of  expensive  finery  above  their  sta- 
tion, which  often  brings  them  to  poverty.  And  often  they 
spend  money  on  ornaments  which  would  be  better  laid 
out  in  buying  good  useful  clothes  and  furniture,  and  in 
keeping  them  clean.  A  mixture  of  finery  with  rags  and 
dirt  is  a  most  disgusting  sight. 

You  understand  now,  I  hope,  that  whatever  is  of  value 
must  not  only  be  desirable  for  its  use  or  beauty,  or  some 
pleasure  it  affords,  but  also  scarce  ;  that  is,  so  limited  in 
supply  that  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  nothing.  And  of  all 
things  which  are  desirable,  those  are  the  most  valuable 
which  are  the  most  limited  in  supply;  that  is,  the  hardest 
to  be  got . 

This  is  the  reason  why  silver  and  gold  are  of  more  va- 
lue than  iron.  If  they  had  been  of  no  use  or  beauty  at 
all,  no  one  would  ever  have  desired  them  ;  but  being  de- 
sirable, they  are  of  greater  value  than  iron,  because  they 
are  so  much  scarcer  and  harder  to  be  got.  They  are 
found  in  but  k\\  places,  and  in  small  quantities.  Gold, 
in  particular,  is  obtained  chiefly  in  the  form  of  dust,  by 
laborious  washing  of  the  sand  of  certain  streams.  It  costs 
only  as  much  in  labour  and  other  expenses  to  obtain  fif- 
teen pounds  of  silver  as  to  obtain  one  pound  of  gold  ;  and 
this  is  the  cause  that  one  pound  of  gold  will  exchange  for 
about  fifteen  pounds  of  silver. 
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But  besides  being  desirable  and  being  scarce,  there  is 
one  point  more  required,  for  a  thing  to  have  value  ;  or,  in 
<:^her  wordis,  to  be  such  that  something  else  nriay  be  had 
in  exchange  for  it.  It  must  be  something  that  you  can 
part  with  to  another  person.  For  instance,  health  is  very 
desirable,  and  is  what  every  one  cannot  obtain  ;  and 
hence  we  sometimes  do  speak  of  health  as  being  of  value; 
but  this  is  not  the  strict  use  of  the  word  value  ;  for  no  one 
can  give  his  health  to  another  in  exchange  for  something 
else=  Many  a  rich  man  would  be  glad  to  give  a  thousand 
pounds,  or  perhaps  ten  thousand  pounds,  in  exchange  for 
the  healthy  constitution  and  strong  limbs  of  a  poor  la- 
bourer ;  and,  perhaps,  the  labourer  would  be  glad  to 
make  such  a  bargain  ;  but,  though  he  might  cut  off  his 
limbs,  he  could  not  make  them  another  man's  ;  he  may 
throw  away  his  health,  as  many  do,  by  intemperance  ; 
but  he  cannot  transfer  it ;  that  is,  part  with  it  to  another 
person, 

LESSON   II. 

ON  VALUE — CONTINUED. 

On  these  elementary  points,  such  questions  as  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  usefully  put  to  themselves  by  those  to 
whom  the  subject  is  new  : — 

1.  Why  is  air  not  an  article  of  value  ? — Because, 
though  it  be  very  useful,  it  is  to  be  had  for  nothing. 

2.  Why  is  some  scarce  kind  of  stone,  that  is  of  no  use 
or  beauty,  not  an  article  of  value  ? — Because,  though  it  be 
not  a  thing  that  every  one  can  get,  no  one  desires  to  get  it. 

L 
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3.  Why  i:^  a  heallliy  constiluliun  not  an  article  nf  value? 
— Because,  lliough  it  be  very  desirable,  and  is  not  what 
every  one  can  get,  it  is  not  transferable',  that  is,  cannot 
be  transferred,  or  parted  with,  by  one  person  to  another. 

4.  Why  is  a  spade  an  article  of  value  1 — because  it  is 
Ibt,  desirable,  as  being  of  use;  2ndly,  limited  in  supply, 
that  is,  it  ia  not  what  every  one  can  have  for  nothing  ;  and 
3rdly,  transferable,  that  is,  one  person  can  part  with  it  to 
another. 

5.  W^hy  is  a  silver  spoon  of  more  value  than  a  spade? 
—  Because,  though  it  be  not  more  useful,  it  is  more  limited 
in  supply  or  harder  to  be  got,  on  account  of  the  difTiculty 
of  working  the  mines  of  silver. 

When  any  thing  that  is  desirable  is  to  be  had  by  labour 
and  is  not  to  be  had  without  labour,  of  course  we  find 
men  labouring  to  obtain  it;  and  things  that  are  of  very 
great  value  will  usually  be  found  to  have  cost  very  great 
labour.  This  has  led  some  persons  to  suppose  that  it  is 
the  labour  which  has  been  bestowed  on  any  thing  that 
gives  it  value;  but  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  not  the 
labour  which  any  thing  has  cost  that  causes  it  to  sell  for 
a  higher  price  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  selling  for  a 
higher  price  that  causes  men  to  labour  in  procuring  it. 
For  instance,  fishermen  ga  out  to  sea,  and  toil  hard  in  the 
wet  and  co'd  to  catch  fish,  because  they  can  get  a  good 
price  for  them;  but  if  a  fisherman  should  work  hard  all  night 
and  catch  but  one  small  fish,  while  another  had,  perhaps 
caught  a  thousand,  by  falling  in  with  a  shoal,  the  first 
wouki  not  be  able  to  sell  his  one  fi?h  for  the  same  price 
as  the  other  man's  thousand,  though  it  would  have  cost 
him  the  same  labour.     It  has  now  and  then  happened 
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that  a  salmon  has  leaped  into  a  boat  by  chance;  but 
though  this  has  cost  no  labour,  it  is  not,  for  that  reason  the 
less  valuable.  And  if  a  man,  in  eating  an  oyster,  should 
chance  to  meet  with  a  fine  pearl,  it  would  not  sell  for  less 
than  if  he  had  been  diving  for  it  all  day. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  labour  that  makes  all  thing  valuable, 
but  their  being  valuable  that  makes  them  worth  labouring 
for.  And  God  having  judoed  in  his  wisdom  that  it  is 
not  good  for  man  to  be  idle  has  so  appointed  things  by 
his  providence,  that  few  of  the  things  that  are  most  desir- 
able can  be  obtained  without  labour.  It  is  ordained  for 
nnan  to  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  face  ;  and  almost  all 
the  necessaries:,  comforts,  and  luxuries  of  life  are  obtained 
by  labour. 


LESSON  III. 

ON  ■WAGES. 

Some  labourers  are  paid  higher  than  others.  A  car- 
penter earns  more  than  a  ploughman,  and  a  watchmaker 
more  than  either:  and  yet  this  is  not  from  the  one  work- 
ing harder  than  the  other. 

And  it  is  the  same  with  the  labour  of  the  mind  as  with 
that  of  the  body.  A  banker's  clerk,  who  has  to  work 
hard  at  keeping  accounts,  is  not  paid  so  high  as  a  lawyer 
or  a  physician. 

You  see,  from  this,  that  the  rate  of  wages  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  hardness  of  the  labour,  but  on  the  value  of 
the  work  done. 

But  on  what  does  the  value  of  the  work  depend  ? 
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The  value  of  each  kind  of  work  is  like  the  value  of  any- 
thing else  ;  it  is  greater  or  les--,  according  iolhe  limitation 
of  its  supply  ;  that  is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it.  If 
there  were  no  more  expense,  time,  and  trouble  in  procur- 
ing a  pound  of  gold  than  a  pound  of  copper,  then  gold 
would  be  of  no  more  value  than  copper. 

But  why  should  the  supply  of  watchmakers  and  sur- 
geons be  more  limited  than  of  carpenters  and  ploughmen. 
That  is,  why  is  it  more  difficult  to  make  a  man  a  watch- 
maker than  a  ploughman? 

The  chief  reason  is,  that  the  education  required  costs  a 
great  deal  more.  A  long  time  must  be  spent  in  learning 
the  bus^iness  of  a  watchmaker  or  a  sturgeon  before  a  man 
can  acquire  enough  of  skill  to  practise  ;  so  that  unless  you 
have  enough  to  support  you  all  this  time  and  also  to  pay 
your  master  for  teaching  you  the  arl,  you  cannot  become 
a  watchmaker  or  a  surgeon  :  and  no  father  would  go  to 
the  expense  of  breeding  up  a  son  a  surgeon  or  watchmaker 
even  though  he  could  well  aflbrd  it,  if  he  did  not  expect 
him  to  earn  more  than  a  carpenter,  whose  education  costs 
much  less.  But  sometimes  a  father  is  disappointed  in  his 
expectation.  If  the  son  should  turn  out  stupid  or  idle,  he 
would  not  acquire  skill  enough  to  maintain  himself  by  his 
business  ;  and  then  the  expense  of  his  education  would 
be  lost;  for  it  is  not  the  expensive  education  of  a  surgeon 
that  causes  him  to  be  paid  more  for  setting  a  man's  leg, 
than  a  carpenter  is  for  mending  the  leg  of  a  table  ;  but  the 
expensive  education  causes  fewer  people  to  become  sur- 
geons. It  causes  the  supply  of  surgeons  to  be  more  limit- 
ed ;  that  is,  confined  to  a  few,  and  it  is  this  limitation 
that  is  the  cause  of  their  being  better  paid. 
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So  that  you  see,  llie  value  of  each  kind  of  labour  \h 
higher  or  lower,  like  (hat  of  all  other  things,  according  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Natural  genius  will  often  have  the  same  effect  as  the 
expensiveness  of  education,  in  causing  one  man  to  be 
better  paid  than  another.  For  insiance,  one  who  has  a 
natural  genius  for  painting  may  become  a  very  fine 
painter,  though  his  education  may  not  have  cost  more  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  painter ;  and  he  will  then  earn  per- 
haps, ten  limes  as  much  without  working  any  harder  at 
his  pictures  than  the  other.  But  the  cause  why  a  man 
of  natural  genius  is  higher  paid  for  his  work  than  another 
is  still  the  same.  Men  of  g:^nius  are  scarce',  and  their 
work,  therefore,  is  of  the  more  value,  from  being  more 
limited  in  supply. 

Some  kinds  of  labour,  again,  are  higher  paid,  from  the 
supply  of  them  being  limited  by  other  c.iuses,  and  not  by 
the  cost  of  learning  them,  or  the  natural  genius  they  re- 
quire. Any  occupation  that  is  unhealthy,  or  dangerous, 
or  disagreeable,  is  paid  the  higher  on  that  account ;  be- 
caui;e  people  would  not  otherwise  engage  in  it.  There  is 
this  kind  of  limitation  in  the  supply  of  house-painters, 
miners,  gunpowder-makers,  and  several  others. 

Some  people  fancy  that  it  is  unjust  that  one  man  should 
not  earn  as  much  as  another  who  works  no  harder  than 
himself.  And  there  certainly  would  be  a  harship,  if 
one  man  could /orce  another  to  work  for  him  at  whatever 
wages  he  chose  to  give.  This  is  the  case  with  those 
t-laves,  wlio  are  forced  to  work,  and  are  only  supplied  by 
their  masters  with  food  and  other  necessaries,  like  hors'es. 
So,  also,  it  would  be  a  hardship,  if  I  were   to  force  any 
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one  to  sell  me  any  thing,  whether  his  labour  or  his  cloth, 
or  cattle,  or  com,  at  any  price  I  might  choose  to  fix. 
But  there  is  no  hardship  in  leaving  all  buyers  and  sellers 
free;  the  one,  to  ask  whatever  price  he  may  think  fit  ; 
the  other,  to  oiFer  what  lie  thinks  the  article  worth,  A 
labourer  is  a  seller  of  labour  ;  his  employer  is  a  buyer  of 
labour:  and  both  ought  to  be  left  free. 

If  a  man  choose  to  ask  ever  so  high  a  price  for  his 
potatoes,  or  his  cows,  he  is  free  to  do  so  ;  but  then  it 
would  be  very  hard  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  force 
others  to  buy  them,  at  that  price,  whether  they  would  or  no. 
In  the  same  manner,  an  ordinary  labourer  may  ask  as  high 
wages  as  he  likes  ;  but  ii  would  be  very  hard  to  oblige 
others  to  employ  him  at  that  rale,  whether  they  would  or 
not.  And  so  the  labourer  him?elf  would  think,  if  the 
same  rule  were  applied  to  him  ;  thai  is,  if  a  tailor,  and  a 
carpenter,  and  a  shoemaker,  could  oblige  him  to  employ 
them,  whether  he  wanted  their  articles  or  not,  at  whatever 
price  they  cho:?e  to  fix. 

In  former  times,  laws  used  to  be  often  made  to  fix  the 
wages  of  labour.  It  was  forbidden,  under  a  penalty,  that 
higher  or  lower  wages  should  be  asked  or  offered,  for  each 
kind  of  labour,  than  what  the  law  fixed.  But  laws  of 
this  kind  were  found  never  to  do  any  good  :  for  when  the 
rate  fixed  by  law  fi)r  farm-labourers,  for  instance,  hap- 
pened to  be  higher  than  it  was  worth  a  farmer's  while  to 
give  for  ordinary  labourers,  lie  turned  off  all  his  workmen 
except  a  few  of  the  best  hands,  and  employed  these  on 
the  best  land  only ;  so  that  It^ss  corn  was  raised,  and 
many  persons  were  out  of  work,  who  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  it  at  a  lower  rate  rather  than  earn  nothing. 
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Then,  again,  when  the  fixed  rale  was  lower  than  ii  would 
answer  lo  a  farmer  1o  give  to  the  best  workmen,  some 
farmers  would  naturally  try  to  get  lliese  into  their  (service, 
by  paying  them  privately  at  a  higher  rate  ;  and  (his  they 
could  easily  do,  so  as  to  escape  the  law,  by  agreeing  to 
supply  them  wilh  corn  at  a  reduced  price,  or  in  some  such 
way;  and  then  the  other  farmers  were  driven  to  do  the 
same  thing,  that  they  might  not  lose  all  their  best  work- 
men ;  so  that  laws  of  this  kind  come  to  nothing. 

The  best  way  is  to  leave  all  labourers  and  employers, 
as  well  as  all  other  sellers  and  buyers,  free  to  ask  and  to 
offer  what  they  think  fit;  and  to  make  their  own  bar- 
gain together,  if  they  can  agree,  or  to  break  it  off  if  they 
cannot. 

But  labourers  often  suffer  great  hardships,  from  which 
they  might  save  themselves  by  looking  forward  beyond 
the  present  day.  They  are  apt  to  complain  of  o;hers, 
when  they  ought  rather  to  blame  their  own  imprudence. 
If,  when  a  man  is  earning  good  wages,  he  spends  all  as 
fast  as  he  gets  it  in  thoughtless  intemperance,  instead  of 
laying  by  something  against  hard  limes,  he  may  afterwards 
have  lo  suifergreat  want  when  he  is  out  of  work,  or  when 
wages  are  lower;  but  then  he  must  not  blame  others  for 
this,  but  his  own  improvidence-  So  thought  the  bees  in 
the  following  fable  : 

"A  grasshojiper,  half-staived  with  cold  and  hunger,  at 
the  approach  of  vvinter,  came  to  a  well-stored  bee-hive, 
and  hun)bly  begged  the  bees  to  relieve  his  wants  with  a 
few  drops  of  honey.  One  of  the  bees  asked  hiiu  how  he 
had  spent  his  time  all  the  summer,  and  why  he  had  not 
laid  up  a  store  of  food   like  them?     'Truly,'   said   he,  'I 
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spent  my  time  very  merrily,  in  drinking,  dancing,  and 
singing,  anJ  never  once  thought  of  winter.'  'Our  plan  is 
very  differeril,'  said  the  bee  ;  'we  vvork  hard  in  the  sum- 
mer, to  lay  by  a  store  of  food  against  the  season  when 
we  foresee  we  shall  want  it ;  but  those  who  do  nothing 
but  drink,  and  dance,  and  sing  in  the  summer,  must  ex- 
pect to  starve  in  the  winter.'" 


LESSON  IV. 

RICH    AND    POOR. 

Besides  those  who  work  for  their  living,  some  at  a  high 
rate  and  some  at  a  lower,  there  are  others  who  do  not  live 
by  their  labour  at  all,  but  are  rich  enough  to  subsist  on 
what  they,  or  their  fathers,  have  laid  up.  There  are  many 
of  these  rich  men,  indeed,  who  do  hold  laborious  offices, 
as  magistrates  and  members  of  parliament.  But  this  is  at 
their  own  choice.  They  do  not  labour  for  their  subsis- 
tence, but  live  on  their  property. 

There  can  be  but  few  of  such  persons  compared  with 
those  who  are  obliged  to  vvork  for  their  living.  But 
though  there  can  be  no  country  where  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  are  rich  enough  to  live  without  labour,  there  are 
several  countries  where  all  are  poor ;  and  in  those  coun- 
tries where  all  are  forced  lo  live  by  their  labour,  the  peo- 
ple are  much  worse  off  than  most  of  the  labourers  are  in 
this  country.  In  savage  nations  almost  every  one  is  half- 
starved  at  times,  and  generally  half  naked.  But  in  any 
tauntry  in  which  property  is  secure,  and  the  pepole  in- 
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dusfrious,  the  wealth  of  that  conntry  will  increase;  and 
those  who  are  the  most  industrious  and  frugal  will  gain 
more  than  such  as  are  idle  and  extravagant,  and  will  lay 
b}'  something  for  their  children,  who  will  thus  be  born  to 
a  good  properly. 

Young  people  who  make  good  use  of  their  time,  are 
quick  at  learning,  and  grow  up  industrious  and  steady, 
may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  earn  more  than  enough  for  their 
support,  and  so  have  the  satisfaction  of  leaving  some  pro- 
perty to  their  children  ;  and  if  they,  again,  should,  instead 
of  spending  this  property,  increase  it  by  honest  diligence, 
prudence,  and  frugality,  thoy  may,  in  time,  raise  them- 
selves to  wealth.  Several  of  the  richest  families  in  the 
country  have  risen  in  this  manner  from  a  low  station. 
It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  that  manij  poor  men 
should  become  rich,  nor  ought  any  man  to  set  his  heart 
on  being  so;  but  it  is  an  allowable  and  a  cheering 
thought  that  no  one  is  shut  out  from  the  hope  of  bettering 
his  condition,  and  providing  for  his  children. 

And  would  you  not  think  it  hard,  that  a  man  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lay  by  his  savings  for  his  children?  But 
this  is  the  case  in  some  countries  where  property  is  so  ill 
secured,  that  a  man  is  liable  to  have  all  his  savings  forced 
from  him,  or  seized  upon  at  his  death  ;  and  there  all  the 
people  are  miserably  poor,  because  no  one  thinks  it  worth 
his  while  to  attempt  saving  any  thing. 

There  are  soiTie  countries  which  were  formerly  very 
productive  and  populous,  but  which  now,  under  the  ty- 
rannical government  of  the  Turks,  or  other  such  people, 
have  become  almost  deserts.  In  former  times  Barbary 
produced  silk,  but  now  most  of  the  mulberry  trees  (on 
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whose  leaves  the  silk-worms  are  fed)  are  decayed ;  and 
no  one  thinks  of  planting  fresh  trees,  because  he  has  no 
seciiriiy  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  produce. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  poor  would  be  better  off  if 
all  the  property  of  the  rich  were  taken  away  and  divided 
among  them,  and  no  one  allowed  to  become  rich  for  the 
future?  The  poor  would  then  be  much  worse  off  than 
ihey  are  now  ;  they  would  still  have  to  work  for  their  liv- 
ings as  they  do  now  ;  for  food  and  clolhes  cannot  be  had 
without  somebodifs  labour.  But  they  would  not  work 
near  so  profital)!y  as  they  do  now,  because  no  one  would 
be  able  to  keep  up  a  large  manufactory  or  farm  well 
stocked,  and  to  advance  wages  to  workmen,  as  is  done 
now,  for  work  which  does  not  bring  in  any  return  for, 
perhaps,  a  year  or  two.  Every  man  would  live,  as  the 
saying  is,  ♦'  from  hand  to  mouih,"  just  tilling  his  own  little 
patch  of  ground,  enough  to  keep  him  alive,  and  not  dar- 
ing to  lay  by  any  thing,  because  if  he  were  supposed  to 
be  rich,  he  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  property  taken 
away  and  divided. 

And  if  a  bad  crop,  or  a  sickly  family  brought  any  one 
into  distress,  which  would  soon  be  the  case  with  many, 
what  could  he  do  after  he  had  spent  his  little  property? 
He  would  be  willing  to  work  for  hire,  but  no  one  could 
alFord  to  employ  him  except  in  something  that  would 
bring  in  a  very  speedy  return  ;  for  even  those  few  who 
might  have  saved  a  little  money  would  be  afraid  to  have 
it  known,  for  fear  of  being  forced  to  part  with  it.  They 
would  hide  it  somewhere  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  which 
used  formerly  to  be  a  common  practice  in  this  country, 
and  still  is  in  some  others,  were  property  is  very  scarce. 
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Under  such  a  state  of  things  the  whole  country  would  he- 
come  poorer  and  poorer  every  year  ;  for  each  mnn  would 
labour  nomore  than  just  enough  for  his  innmediate  supply  ; 
and  would  alsoemploy  his  labour  less  profitably  than  now, 
for  want  of  a  proper  division  of  hbour ;  and  no  one  would 
attenrapt  to  lay  by  any  thing,  because  he  would  not  be 
sure  of  being  allowed  to  keep  it.  In  consequence  of  all 
this,  the  whole  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country,  would  become  much  less  than  it  is  now  ;  and 
we  should  soon  be-reduced  to  the  same  general  wretched- 
ness and  distress  which  prevails  in  many  half-savage 
countries.  The  rich,  indeed,  would  have  become  poor; 
but  the  poor,  instead  of  improving  their  condition,  would 
be  much  worse  off  than  before.  All  would  soon  be  as 
miserably  poor  as  the  most  destitute  beggars  are  now :  in- 
deed, so  far  worse,  that  there  would  be  nobody  to  beg  of. 
It  is  best  for  all  parties,  tl\e  rich,  the  poor,  the  middling, 
that  property  should  be  secure,  and  that  everyone  should 
be  allowed  to  possess  what  is  his  own,  to  gain  whatever 
he  can  by  honest  means,  and  to  keep  it  or  spend  it  as  he 
thinks  fit, — provided  he  does  no  one  any  injury.  Some 
rich  men,  indeed,  make  a  much  better  use  of  their  fortunes 
than  others:  but  one  who  is  ever  so  selfish  in  his  disposi- 
tion can  hardly  help  spending  it  on  his  neighbours.  If  a 
man  has  an  income  of  £5000  a-year,  some  people  might 
think,  at  first  sight,  that  if  his  estate  were  divided  among 
one  hundred  poor  families,  which  would  give  each  of  them 
£50  a-year,  there  would  thus  be,  by  such  a  division  one 
hundred  poor  families  the  more  enabled  to  subsist  in  the 
country.  But  this  is  quite  a  mistake.  Such  would,  in- 
deed, be  the  case  if  the  rich  man  had  been  used  to  eat  as 
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as  nnuch  clothes  as  all  of  thenn.  But  we  know  this  is  no* 
the  case.  He  pa3's  away  his  income  to  servants,  and 
labourers,  and  trade-jnien,  and  manufacturers  of  different 
articles,  who  lay  out  the  money  in  food  and  clothing  for 
their  families  ;  so  that  in  realitj-,  the  same  sort  of  divisiort 
of  it  is  made  as  if  it  had  been  taken  away  from  him.  He 
may,  perhaps,  if  he  be  a  selfish  man,  care  nothing  for  the 
maintaining  of  all  these  families;  but  atill  he  does  main- 
tain them  ;  for  if  he  should  choose  to  spend  j£1000  a-year 
in  fine  pictures,  the  painters  who  are  employed  in  those 
pictures  are  as  well  maintained  as  if  he  had  made  them  a 
present  of  the  money,  and  left  them  to  sit  idle.  Theonly 
difference  is,  that  ihey  feel  they  are  honestly  earning  iherr 
living,  instead  of  subsisting  on  charity  ;  but  the  total  quan- 
tity of  food  and  clothing  in  the  country  is  neither  the 
greater  nor  the  less  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other.  But 
if  a  rich  man,  instead  of  spending  all  his  income,  saves  a 
great  part  of  it,  this  saving  will  almost  always  be  the  means 
of  maintaining  a  still  greater  number  of  industrious  people  : 
for  a  man  who  saves,  hardly  ever,  in  these  days  at  least, 
hoards  up  gold  and  silver  in  a  box,  but  lends  it  out  on 
good  security,  that  he  may  receive  interest  upon  it.  Sup- 
pose, instead  of  spending  ;€1000  a-year  on  paintirg, 
he  saves  that  sum  every  year.  Then  this  money  is  gene- 
rally borrowed  by  farmers,  or  manufacturers,  or  merchants, 
who  can  make  a  profit  by  it  in  the  way  of  their  busi- 
ness, over  and  above  the  interest  they  pay  for  the  use  of 
it.  And  in  order  to  do  this,  they  lay  it  out  in  employ- 
ing labourers  to  till  the  ground,  or  to  manufacture  cloth 
and  other  articles,  or  to  import  foreign  goods;  by  which 
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means  the  corn,  anJ  cloth,  and  other  commodities  of  (he 
country,  are  increased. 

Tiie  rich  man,  therefore,  tliough  he  appears  to  have  so 
much  larger  a  share  allotted  to  him,  does  not  really  con- 
sume it,  but  is  only  the  channel  through  which  il  flows  to 
others.  And  it  is  by  this  means  much  better  di>tribuled 
than  it  could  have  been  otherwis^e. 

The  mistake  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  of,  suppos- 
ing that  the  rich  cause  the  poor  to  be  the  worse  off,  was 
exposed  long  ago  in  the  fable  of  the  stomach  and  the 
limbs : — 

"  Once  on  a  time,"  says  the  fable,  "  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  body  began  to  murmur  against  the  stoma cJi, 
for  employing  the  labours  of  all  the  rest,  and  consuming 
all  that  they  had  helped  to  provide,  wiihout  doing  any 
thing  in  return.  So  they  all  agreed  to  strike  work,  and 
refused  to  wait  upon  this  idle  stomach  any  longer.  The 
feet  refused  to  carry  il  about  ;  the  hands  resolved  to  put 
no  food  into  its  mouth  for  it ;  the  nose  refused  to  smell 
for  it,  and  the  eyes  to  look  out  in  its  service  ;  and  the 
ears  declared  they  would  not  even  listen  to  the  dinner-bell 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  But  after  the  stomach  had  been 
left  empty  for  some  time,  all  the  members  began  to  suffer. 
The  legs  and  arms  grew  feeble ;  the  eyes  became  dim, 
and  all  the  body  lansuid  and  exhausted. 

*'  Oh,  foolish  members,"  said  the  stomach,  you  now 
perceive  that  what  you  used  to  supply  to  me,  was  in 
reality  supplied  to  yourselves.  I  did  not  consume  for 
myself  the  food  that  was  put  into  me,  but  digested  it,  and 
prepared  it  for  being  changed  into  blood,  which  was  sent 
through  various  channels  as  a  supply  for  each  of  you.    if 
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you  are  occupied  in  feeding  me,  it  is  by  me  in  turn,  that 
the  blooil-ves<els  which  nourish  you  are  fed." 

You  see,  then  that  a  rich  man,  even  though  he  may 
care  for  no  one  but  himself,  can  hardly  avoid  benefitting 
his  neighbours.  But  tliis  is  no  merit  of  hi>:,  if  he  himself 
has  no  desire  or  wish  to  benefit  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  rich  man  who  seeks  for  deserving  objects  to  re- 
lieve and  assist,  and  is,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  if,  "  ready 
to  give,  and  glad  (o  distribute,  as  laving  up  in  store  for 
himself  a  good  foundation  for  the  time  to  come,  that  he 
may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is  plain,  from  this,  and 
from  many  other  such  injunctions  of  the  Apostles,  that 
they  did  nut  intend  to  destroy  the  security  of  properly 
among  Christians,  which  leads  to  the  distinction  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor;  for  their  exhortations  to  the  rich, 
to  be  kind  and  charitable  to  the  poor  w'ould  have  been 
absurd  if  they  had  not  allowed  that  any  of  their  people 
should  be  rich  ;  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
charity  in  giving  any  thing  to  the  poor,  if  it  were  not  left 
to  each  m.an's  free  choice,  to  give  or  spend  what  is  his 
own.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  called  your  own  which  you 
are  not  left  free  to  dispose  of  as  you  will.  The  very  na- 
ture of  charity  implies  that  it  must  be  voluntary  ;  for  no 
one  can  be  properly  said  to  give  any  thing  that  he  has  no 
power  to  withhold.  The  Apostle  Paul,  indeed,  goes  yet 
farther,  when  he  desires  each  man  '•  to  give  according  as 
he  is  disposed  in  his  heart,  and  not  grudgingly,"  because 
God  loveth  the  cheerful  giver." 

When  men  are  thus  left  to  their  own  inclinations,  to 
make  use  of  their  money,  each  as  he  is  disposed  in  his 
heart,  we  must  expect  to  find  that    some   W'ill  choose  to 
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spenJ  it,  merely  on  their  own  selfisli  enjoyments.  Such 
men,  although,  as  you  have  seen,  they  do  contribute  to 
maintain  many  industrious  families  without  intending  it,  yet 
are  themselves  not  the  less  selfish  and  odious.  But  still 
we  are  not  the  less  forbidden  to  rob,  or  defraud,  or  annoy 
them.  Scripiure  forbids  us  to  "  covet  our  neighbour's 
goods,"  not  because  he  makes  a  right  use  of  them,  but 
because  they  are  his. 

When  you  see  a  rich  man  who  is  proud  and  selfish, 
perhaps  you  are  tempted  to  think  how  ir\uch  better  a  use 
you  would  mrdfc  of  wealth  if  you  were  as  rich  as  he.  I 
hope  you  would :  but  the  best  proof  that  you  can  give, 
that  you  would  behave  well  if  you  were  in  another  s  place, 
is  by  behaving  well  in  your  oxon.  God  has  appointed  to 
each  his  own  trials,  and  his  own  duties;  and  He  will 
judge  you,  not  according  to  what  you  think  you 
would  have  done  in  some  difierent  station,  but  according 
to  what  you  have  done,  in  that  station  in  which  He  has 
placed  you. 


LESSON  V. 

ON  CAPITAL. 

We  have  seen  that  a  rich  man  who  spends  on  himself 
his  inconie  of  £1000  or  £10,000  a-year,  does  not  dimi- 
nish the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  by  so  much  ;  but 
only  by  what  he  actually  eats  and  wears,  or  otherwise 
consumes  himself.  The  rest  he  hands  over  to  those  who 
work  for  him  or  wait  on  him  ;  paying  them  either  in  food 
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or  clothes,  or  what  comes  lo  the  same  thing,  in  money, 
to  bviy  what  they  want.  And  if  he  were  to  give  to 
tlie  same  persons  what  he  now  pnys,  leaving  them  lo 
continue  idle,  there  wnuki  not  be  the  more  food  or  clothes 
in  the  country ;  only,  these  people  would  sit  still,  or 
lounge  about  ami  ilo  nothing,  instead  of  earning  their 
bread. 

But  they  are  the  happier  and  the  belter  for  being  em- 
ployed instead  of  being  idle,  even  though  their  labour 
t^hould  be  only  in  planting  flowers  or  building  a  palace  to 
j)lease  their  employer's  fancy. 

Most  of  the  money  that  is  spent,  however,  is  laid  out 
in  employing  labourers  on  some  work  that  is  profitable  ; 
that  is,  ill  doing  something  which  brings  back  more  than 
is  spent  on  it,  and  ihus  goes  to  increase  the  whole  wealth 
of  the  country.  Thus,  if,  insiead  of  employing  labourers 
to  cultivate  a  flower-garden  or  build  me  a  summer-house 
for  my  pleasure,  I  employ  them  in  raising  corn,  or  building 
a  mill  to  grind  it,  the  price  of  that  corn,  or  the  price  paid  for 
grinding  by  those  who  bring  corn  to  the  mill,  will  be  more 
(if  I  have  conducted  the  business  prudently)  than  what 
I  had  spent  on  those  works.  So  that  instead  of  having 
parted  with  my  money  for  ever,  as  when  it  is  spent  on  a 
pleasure-gardt-n  or  summer-house,  it  comes  back  to  me 
with  addition.  This  addition  is  called  profit;  and  the 
money  so  laid  out  is  called  capital. 

A  man  who  lays  out  his  money  in  this  manner,  may  do 
the  same  over  again,  as  soon  as  it  comes  back  to  him  ;  so 
that  he  may  go  on  supporting  labourers  year  after  year. 
And  if  he  saves  each  year  a  part  of  his  profit,  and  adds  it 
to  his  capital  as  a  thriving  farmer  or  manufacturer  gene- 
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rally  does,  he  will  h^  continually  employing  more  anil  more 
labourers,  and  increasing  the  wealth  of  the  country,  He 
himself,  indeed,  is  peihaps  nnf  thinking  of  his  country,  but 
is  only  seeking  to  enrich  himself:  but  this  is  the  best  and 
surest  way  he  could  take  for  enriching  his  country ;  for 
every  man  in  the  nation  who  adds  to  his  own  wealth, 
vvithout  lessening  the  wealth  of  others  must,  it  is  plain, 
be  adding  just  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Some- 
times, indeed,  one  man  gains  by  another's  loss  ;  and  then, 
of  course,  nothing  is  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
If  a  man  gets  rich  by  gnmbling,  or  begging,  or  robbery, 
others  loose  at  letist  as  much  as  he  gains:  but  if  he  gets 
rich  by  his  skill  in  fanning  or  manufactures,  or  mining,  all 
that  he  gains  is  so  much  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
country,  since  it  is  not  lost  by  any  one  else. 

Many  persons  dispose  of  their  property  in  this  way, 
though  they  are  not  themselves  ergnged  in  business,  but 
-lend  their  money  to  others  who  are.  Suppose  you  wei'e 
a  labouring  man,  and  had  ,£100  left  you  as  a  legacy  ;  or 
had  saved  up  that  sum  from  your  earnings  :  you  might 
not  know  how  to  trade  with  the  money  to  advantage ; 
and  if  you  keep  it  in  a  strong  box,  for  the  use  of  your 
children,  you  would  not  be  the  better  for  it  all  your  life  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  twentj''  or  thirty  years,  your  children 
would  fiod  just  the  same  sum  that  you  first  put  in.  Or  if 
you  took  out  £5  every  year  to  spend,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  it  would  be  all  gone.  But  you  might  lend  it 
to  some  person  engage  J  in  bu<iness,  who  would  give  you 
security  for  die  repayment  of  the  principal,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  the  sum  borrowed,  and  would  pay  you  j£4  or  £5 
every  year  for  the  use  of  ii;  which  is  called  interest.  This 
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he  would  1)8  glad  lo  do,  if  he  knew  lliat  he  could  employ 
this  jGIOO  in  buying  materials,  and  paying  workmen,  lo 
weave  clolh,  for  instance,  or  make  tallies  anil  chairs  ; 
which  would  bring  in,  by  the  end  of  the  year,  jGl  10  ;  for 
out  of  this  increase  of  jGlO,  afier  paying  you  £o  for  the 
use  of  your  money   he  would  have  gained  £5  for  himself. 

In  this  way,  a  great  part  of  the  capital  that  is  engaged  in 
trade  and  m.anufactures,  is  employed  by  persons  who  are 
not  themselves  the  owners  of  it. 

The  more  capital  there  is  iii  ihe  country,  the  better  for 
the  labourers;  for  the  poorer  the  master  is,  the  fewer 
labourers  he  can  afl'ord  to  employ,  and  the  less  sure  he 
can  be  of  being  able  to  pny  them. 

Suppose  yo!i  vvere  a  poor  man,  in  a  newly-settled  coun- 
try, and  asked  your  neighbour  to  help  you  to  dig  a  piece 
of  fertde  ground,  promising  him  a  share  of  the  produce  for 
his  pains  ;  he  might  say,  I  have  nothing  to  live  on  in  the 
mean  time  ;  if  you  want  me  to  dig  for  you,  you  must  pay 
me  daily  wnges.  But  if  you  have  nothing  beforehand, 
except  bnre  neces>aries  for  yourself, — that  is,  if  you  have 
no  capital, — you  cannot  pay  him  till  harvest.  Your  land, 
therefore,  will  remain  half-tilled,  and  he  will  be  forced  to 
go  into  the  woods  to  seek  for  wild  berries,  or  to  hunt  and 
fish,  to  provide  himself  fool.  Indeed,  al/  would  be 
forced  to  be>^in  in  ibis  manner,  if  you  suppose  a  number 
of  men  left  to  themselves,  even  on  the  most  fertile  land, 
with  )Ul  any  property  to  set  ont  with, — that  is,  without 
capital.  They  would  have  great  dilTicullies  to  struggle 
against  for  a  long  time  ;  but  w  hen  they  had  advanced  some 
way  in  acquiring  wealth,  they  would  find  it  easier  to  ob- 
tain more. 
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For,  as  it  is,  you  may  observe  that  wealth  is  alvvay.s 
obtained  by  means  of  wealth, — that  is,  it  is  gained  by  the 
hel|»  of  caf)ital  ;  without  which  labour  can  hardly  be 
carried  on.  Corn  is  raised  by  labour  ;  but  a  i)revious 
slock  of  corn  is  needed,  boih  to  sow  the  ground,  and  io 
maintain  the  labourer  till  the  harvest  is  rijie.  The  tools 
with  which  he  works  are  made  with  tools.  The  handle 
of  ihe  axe  with  which  he  cuts  wood  is  made  of  wood  ; 
the  iron  of  it  was  dug  from  the  mine  with  iron  instru- 
ments ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  almost  every  kind  of 
labour.  You  may  judge,  therefore,  how  difficult  and  slow 
men's  first  advances  must  have  been,  when  they  had  to 
work  with  their  bare  hands  or  with  stakes  and  sharp 
stones  for  their  tools. 

Accordingly,  in  countries  that  are  ill-provided  with 
capital,  though  the  inhabitants  are  few  in  number,  and 
all  of  them  are  forced  to  labour  for  the  necessaries  of  life, 
they  are  worse  fed,  clothed,  and  lodged,  than  even  the 
poorest  are  in  a  richer  country,  though  that  be  much  more 
thickly  peopled,  and  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  it 
are  not  obliged  to  labour  with  their  hands  at  all. 

The  money,  food,  and  other  things  which  a  farmer 
spends  on  the  labourers  and  on  the  horses  which  cultivate 
his  land,  or  a  clothier  on  his  weavers,  is  called  circulut- 
in^  capital  ;  because  he  parts  with  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  it  ivturns  to  him  as  in  a  circle,  in  the  shape  of  corn 
or  cloth.  The  farmer's  barns,  ploughs,  carts,  and  horses, 
and  the  clothier's  looms  and  warehouses,  are  called  fixed 
capital  ;  because  they  bring  in  a  profit,  not  by  being 
pirled  with,  but  by  being  kept  as  long  as  they  are  fit  for  use. 

Any  new  kind  of  tool  or   machine,  by  enabling  a  few 
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men  to  do  the  work  of  many,  is  likely  when  first  intro- 
duced, to  throw  several  men  out  of  employment:  but,  in 
the  end,  it  almost  always  fmds  employment  for  many 
more.  TIuh,  for  instance,  when  the  art  of  printing  was 
first  introduced,  many  who  used  to  gain  their  living  by 
copying  were  thrown  out  of  employment,  because  a  very 
few  printers  could  produce  as  many  copies  of  a  book  as 
severel  hundred  writers.  But  in  a  short  time  books  being 
thus  rendered  so  much  cheaper,  many  more  were  enabled 
to  buy  them  :  and  many  hundred  times  as  many  printers 
were  employed  as  theie  were  copyers  before.  And  the 
same  thing  takes  place  in  almost  every  kind  of  machinery. 
There  is  one  way  of  employing  capital,  which  people 
are  apt  to  murmur  at  as  if  it  did  them  an  injury,  though 
there  is  none  that  does  more  important  service  to  the 
public.  A  man  who  deals  in  corn  or  other  provisions, 
is,  of  course,  watchful  to  buy  them  up  when  they  are 
cheap,  and  to  keep  them  till  ihey  are  dearer,  that  he  may 
sell  them  at  a  profit.  Now,  an  unthmking  person  is  apt 
to  complain  of  corn-dealers  when  bread  is  dear,  as  if  they 
were  the  cause  of  scarcity  ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is  (hey  that 
preserve  us  iVom  being  at)Solutely  starved,  whenever  there 
happens  to  be  a  scanty  harvest.  IVot  that  a  corn-dealer 
is  thinking  of  benefiting  the  pid)lic,  he  is  only  thinking  of 
gaining  for  himself  a  profit  on  his  capital,  like  any  other 
tradesman  ;  !)nt  the  way  he  takes  to  secure  this  profit, 
which  is  by  buying  up  corn  when  it  is  cheap  and  selling 
it  when  dear,  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  the  plertifnl 
crop  of  one  year  may  supply  the  defect  ot  another,  so  that 
there  may  not  be  first  waste  and  then  famine,  and  in 
which  a  short  supply  may  be  made  to  hold  out. 
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When  tlie  captain  of  a  ship  finds  his  provisions  run 
short,  so  that  tliere  is  not,  suppose,  above  three  weeks' 
provisions  on  board,  and  his  voyage  is  likely  to  last  four, 
he  puis  the  crew  on  short  allowance  ;  and  thus,  by  each 
man's  submitting  to  eal  only  three-fourths  of  his  usual 
quantity,  the  provisions  hold  out.  But  if  the  crew  should 
mutiny  when  they  felt  hungry,  and  insist  on  liaving  their 
full  allowance,  then  by  the  end  of  three  weeks,  all  would 
be  consumed,  and  they  would  perish  with  hunger.  Now, 
it  is  plain  that  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  the  v^'hole 
nation,  if,  when  the  harvest  fell  ^hort,  all  were  to  go  on  at 
the  ordinary  rate  of  consumption. 

Suppose  such  a  failure  in  the  crops  that  all  the  corn  in 
the  country  was  only  enough  for  three  quarters  of  a  year, 
according  to  the  common  rate  of  consumption,  it  is  plain 
that  if  all  men  went  on  eating  the  usual  quantity,  there 
would  be  nothing  left  for  the  last  three  months,  and  the 
most  dreadful  famine  would  prevail. 

How  is  this  to  be  prevented,  as  there  is  no  captain  to 
put  people  on  short  allowance  ;  and  is  it  not  to  be  expect- 
ed that  all  should  agree,  each  to  stint  himself  for  the  pub- 
lic good  1  If  corn  remained  at  the  usual  price,  all  would 
continue  to  eat  the  usual  quantity  till  there  was  none  left. 
But  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  causes  farmers  and  millers, 
and  others,  who  have  capital,  to  keep  what  corn  they 
have  by  them,  in  expectation  of  a  higher  price,  and  to  buy 
up  what  they  can  at  home  and  from  abroad  ;  and,  as  they 
refuse  to  sell  it  except  at  an  advanced  price,  in  proportion 
to  the  scarcity,  the  dearness  of  food  forces  people  to  be 
more  saving.  In  this  way  the  store  of  provisions  is  hus- 
banded in  the  whole  country,  just  as  on  board  a  ship  and 
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is  made  to  last  till  next  harvest  ;  and  thus  by  sufleiing  a 
certain  degree  of  hardship,  the  people  are  saved  from 
perishing  by  famine. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  how,  through  the  wise  and 
beneficent  arrangement  of  Providence,  men  thus  do  the 
greatest  service  to  the  public  when  they  are  thinking  of 
nothing  but  their  own  gain.  And  this  happens  not  only 
in  the  case  of  corn-dealers,  but  generally.  When  men 
ure  left  quite  free  to  employ  their  capital  as  each  thinks 
best  for  his  own  advantage,  he  will  almost  always  be- 
nefit the  public,  though  he  may  have  no  such  design  or 
thoujfht. 


LESSON  VI. 

ON    TAXES. 

We  read  in  Scripture,  (Nehemiah  iv.  17.)  that  when 
the  Jews  returned  from  ihe  captivity,  and  began  to  rebuild 
the  walls  of  their  city,  they  were  so  betel  by  enemies  that 
thev  were  forced  to  be  constantly  armed  and  on  their 
guard  ;  and,  for  fear  of  a  sudden  attack,  each  man  worked 
with  one  hand  only,  and  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon 
ready.  In  this  way  it  would  take  at  least  two  men  to  do 
the  work  of  one.  But  the  danger  they  were  in  obliged 
them  to  put  up  w^ith  this  inconvenience. 

Many  countries  in  the  Kast  are  to  this  day  nearly  in 
the  same  condition.  They  are  so  infested  by  robbers, 
chiefly  Arabs,  always  roaming  about  in  search  of  plunder, 
that  no  man  can  hope  to  escape  being  robbed  unless  he  is 
well  armed  and  on   his  guard.     Travellers  tell   us  that 
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when  a  luisbniidinan  goes  to  !?ovv  his  fields,  he  takes  wiih 
him  a  companion  with  a  sword  or  a  spear,  to  protect  him 
from  being  robbed  of  his  seed-corn.  This  must  make  the 
cultivation  of  the  ground  very  costly,  because  the  work 
which  might  be  done  by  one  man  requires  two  ;  one  to 
labour  and  the  other  to  fight ;  and  both  must  have  a  share 
of  the  crop  which  would  otherwise  belong  to  one.  And 
after  all,  the  protection  of  property  must  be  very  imper- 
fect, for  you  may  suppose  the  robbers  will  often  come  in 
such  force  as  to  overjtower  the  defenders,  and  plunder  the 
industrious  of  all  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Accordingly, 
in  these  countries,  there  is  very  little  land  cultivated. 
Most  of  it  lies  waste;  the  inhabitants  are  few  ;  not  one- 
twentieth  of  what  the  land  could  maintain  ;  and  these  few 
are  miiserably  poor.  And  all  this  is  owing  to  the  insecu- 
rity of  property. 

'  And  the  same  is  the  case  in  all  countries  where  the 
people  are  savages  or  nearly  savages.  Most  of  the  time, 
and  labour  and  care  of  a  savage,  is  taken  up  in  providing 
for  his  defence.  He  is  occupied  in  providing  arms  for  his 
protection  against  those  whom  he  is  able  to  fight  ;  or  in 
seeking  hiding-places  from  those  who  are  too  strong  for 
him.  In  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  several  families  are 
obliged  to  join  together,  and  build  their  little  cabins  on 
the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  which  they  fence  round  with  a 
trench,  and  sharp  stakes,  to  protect  them  against  their 
neighbours  of  the  next  village  ;  and,  after  all,  they  are 
often  taken  by  surprise,  or  overpowered.  In  such  coun- 
tries as  that,  there  are  a  hundred  times  as  many  people 
killed  every  year,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  in  any 
part  of  Europe.     It  is  true  that  there  is  not  so  much  pro- 
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perty  lost,  because  there  is  very  little  to  lose  ;  for  people 
must  be  always  exceedingly  poor  in  such  countries.  In 
the  fust  place,  above  half  their  time  an,i  labour  is  taken 
up  in  providing  fur  their  safety  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
this  is  so  imperfectly  done  after  all,  that  they  can  never  be 
secure  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 

The  remedy  for  this  miserable  state  of  things  is  to  be 
found  in  settled  government.  The  office  of  a  government 
is  to  affi)rd  prolection  ;  that  is  to  secure  the  persons  and 
properly  of  the  {)eople  from  violence  and  fraud.  For 
this  purpoe  it  provides  ships  of  war,  and  bodies  of  soldiers 
to  guard  against  foreign  enemies,  and  against  pirates,  bands 
of  robbers,  or  rebels  ;  and  also  provides  watchmen,  con- 
stables and  other  officers  to  apprehend  criminals;  judges 
and  courts  of  justice  for  trials  ;  and  prisons  for  confining 
offenders;  and,  in,  short,  every  thing  that  is  necessary  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  people. 

Tlie  expenses  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of  every  thing 
that  government  provides,  are  paid  by  the  people  ;  and  it 
is  but  fair  that  we  should  pay  for  all  these  thing>',  since 
they  are  for  our  benefit.  We  pay  taxes  and  government 
duties  for  these  purposes.  Taxes  are  the  price  people 
pay  for  being  governed  and  protected.  They  correspond 
to  the  hire  which  the  husbandman,  in  eastern  countries, 
must  pay  to  his  companion  who  carries  the  spear  or  sword 
to  guard  him  from  robbers. 

Some  people  do  not  understand  this,  or  do  not  recollect 
it.  Many  are  apt  to  think  taxes  quite  a  diffi?rent  kind  of 
expense  from  all  others  ;  and  either  do  not  know,  or  else 
forget  that  they  receive  any  thing  in  exchange  Cor  the 
taxes.     But,  in  reality,  this  payment  is  as  much  an  ex- 
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change  as  any  other.  You  pay  money  to  the  baker  and 
butcher  for  feeding  you,  and  the  tailor  for  clothing  you  : 
and  you  pay  ihe  king  and  parliament  for  protecting  you 
from  being  plundered,  murdered,  or  cheated.  Were  it  not 
for  this,  you  rould  be  employed  scarcely  half  your  time  in 
providing  food  and  clothing,  and  the  other  half  would  be 
taken  up  in  guarding  against  being  robbed  of  tliem  ;  or  in 
working  for  some  other  man  whom  you  would  hire  to 
keep  watch  and  to  fight  for  you.  This  would  cost  you 
much  more  than  you  pay  in  taxes ;  and  yet  you  may  see, 
by  the  example  of  savage  nations,  how  very  imperfect  that 
protection  would  be.  Even  the  very  wor^^t  government 
that  ever  was,  is  both  mucli  better  and  much  cheaper  than 
no  government  at  all.  Some  of  the  Roman  emperors 
were  most  detestable  tyrants,  who  plundered  and  murdered 
gieat  numbers  of  innocent  men  ;  yet  even  under  their 
reigns  there  were  not  so  many  of  their  subjects  (in  pror 
portion  to  their  numbers)  plundered  or  murdered,  in  ten 
years  as  there  are  among  the  New  Zealanders,  and  other 
savage  tribes  in  one  year. 


LESSON  VII. 

ON  TAXES — CONTINUED. 

You  understand,  now,  that  taxes  are  the  hire  or  price 
paid  to  government,  in  exchange  for  protection  ;  just  aa 
any  other  payment  is  made  in  exchange  for  any  thing  we 
want. 

There  is  however,  one  important  difference  ;  that  other 
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payments  are  left  toeacli  iiran's  ihotce  ;  but  eve ly  one  i3 
obliged  \o  pay  the  taxes.  If  I  do  not  choose  to  buy  shoes 
of  a  shoemaker,  but  to  make  shoes  for  myself  at  home,  or 
lo  go  witliout  ihem,  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  so  ;  and  the  same 
with  o'her  sucb  payments.  Bui  it  is  not  so  with  the  pay- 
ments to  government.  If  any  one  should  say,  "I  choose 
to  protect  my  own  person  and  property  myself,  without 
any  assistance  from  sdldiers,  or  sailors,  or  constables,  or 
judges,  and  tfierefore  I  will  not  pay  taxes  ;"  the  answer 
would  be  :  "Then  go  and  live  by  yourself,  in  the  wilds  of 
America,  or  in  some  such  country  ;  or  join  some  tribe  of 
wild  Indians,  and  live  as  they  do  ;  but  while  you  live  with 
tis,  in  a  country  which  has  a  government,  you  cannot 
even  if  you  wish  it,  avoid  partaking  of  the  protection  of 
government.  The  fleets  and  armies,  which  keep  off  the 
foreign  enemies  from  plundering  the  country,  are  a  defence 
to  you  as  well  as  to  us;  yon  are  protected,  as  well  as  we, 
by  the  laws  and  officers  of  justice,  from  the  thieves  and 
murderers,  who  would  otherwise  be  let  loose  on  society. 
Since,  therefore,  the  government  must,  whether  it  will  or 
no,  afford  you  a  share  of  its  protection,  it  is  fair  that  you 
should  be  obliged,  whether  you  will  or  no,  to  pay  your 
share  of  its  expenses.  But  if  you  are  so  foolish  as  not  to 
like  this  bargain,  you  must  leave  the  country,  and  go  and 
live  somewhere  else  in  the  wilderness." 

It  is  quite  fair,  then,  that  as  long  as  a  man  lives  in  any 
country,  he  should  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  government, 
and  to  pay  the  taxes ;  and  how  much  each  shall  pay  is 
determined  bjMhe  government.  There  is  one  great  differ- 
ence between  this  exchange  and  all  others  ;  when  you 
hire  a  man  to  work  for  you,  you  make  your  own  bargain 
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with  him  ;  and  if  you  and  he  cannot  agree  as  to  the  rale 
of  payment,  you  will  employ  some  one  else  instead.  But 
the  government  of  any  country,  whether  it  be  a  King,  or  a 
President,  or  a  Senate,  or  I'arliament,  or,  in  short,  what- 
ever kind  of  government  it  is,  must  always  have  power  to 
make  all  the  people  submit:  since  otherwise  it  could  not 
perform  the  office  of  protecting  them.  It  is  not  left  to  each 
person's  choice,  therefore,  how  much  he  shall  ppy  for  his 
protection  ;  but  government  fixes  the  taxes,  and  enforces 
payment  of  (hem. 

Many  governments  have  made  a  bad  use  of  this  power, 
and  have  forced  their  subjects  to  pay  much  more  than  the 
reasonable  expenses  of  protecting  and  governing  the  coun- 
try. In  some  countries,  and  in  this  among  others,  the 
people  are  secured  against  this  kind  of  ill-usage  by  choos- 
ing their  own  governors  ;  that  is,  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  whom  no  laws  can  be  made  or  taxes  laid  on. 
It  is  very  right  to  require  that  the  public  money  should 
not  be  wastefully  spent,  and  that  we  should  not  be  called 
on  to  pay  more  than  is  necessary.  But  many  persons 
are  not  so  thankful  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  benefits 
which  they  enjoy,  in  living  under  the  protection  on  a  gov- 
ernment, because  they  do  not  know,  or  do  not  consider, 
the  wretched  condition  of  those  who  are  without  any  re- 
gular government.  Of  all  the  commodities  we  pay  for, 
there  is  none  so  cheap,  compared  with  what  it  would  cost 
us  to  provide  ourselves  with  it,  as  the  protection  which  is 
afforded  us  by  government.  If  we  all  made  clothes  and 
shoes  for  ourselves,  instead  of  buying  them  of  the  tailor 
and  shoemaker,  our  clothes  and  shoes  would,  indeed,  be 
much  worse  than  they  are,  and  would  cost  us  much  more. 
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But  we  should  be  far  wort-e  olT  still,  if  each  of  us  had  to 
provide  by  himself  for  the  defence  of  his  own  person  and 
property.  Such  protection  as  he  would  be  thus  able  to 
obtniti,  would  cost  a  great  deal,  and  be  worth  very  little. 


LESSON  VIII. 

ON  TAXKS — CONTINUED. 

Much  the  greatest  port,  however,  of  the  taxes  that  are 
paid,  goes  to  the  expenses,  not  of  the  present  year,  but  of 
past  years  ;  that  is,  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  National 
Debt.  During  our  long  and  co.^tly  wars,  much  more  was 
spent  in  each  year  than  could  be  raised  by  taxes.  Gov- 
ernment, therefore,  borrowed  money  of  rich  merchants, 
and  others,  engaging  to  pay  interest  on  this  till  it  should  be 
re|)aid  which  most  of  it  has  not  been,  and  perhaps  never 
will  be.  The  lenders  therefore,  received  in  exchange 
for  their  money,  annuities  ;  that  is,  a  right  to  receive  so 
much  a  year  out  of  the  taxes  raised  by  Government  ;  and 
these  annuities,  which  we  call  Government  securities,  or 
property  in  the  funds,  may  be  sold  by  one  person  to  ano- 
ther, or  divided  among  several  others,  just  like  any  other 
property.  When  a  poor  man  has  saved  up  a  litUe  money, 
he  generally  puts  it  into  the  funds,  as  it  is  called,  or  de- 
posits it  in  a  Savings'  Bank,  which  does  this  for  him  ;  he- 
is  then  one  of  the  Government  creditors,  and  receives  his 
share  of  the  taxes.  You  see,  therefore,  that  if  the  nation- 
al debt  were  abolished  by  law,  without  payment,  many 
even  of  the  labouring  classes,  wou!d  lose  their  all ;  and 
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the  English  nation  would  not  be  relieved  of  tiie  biM-ilien  ; 
since  it  would  l)e  only  robbing  one  set  of  Englishmen  for 
the  benefit  of  another  set. 

We  may  be  sorry  that  so  much  money  was  formerly 
spent  on  gunpowdei',  which  was  fired  off,  and  on  soldiers' 
coats  and  ships,  which  were  worn  out :  but  nothing  we 
can  now  do  can  recall  this,  any  more  than  last  year's 
snow.  The  expense  is  over  and  past,  and  the  taxes 
raised  to  ])ay  the  interes-t  of  the  money  borrowed,  are  not 
so  much  lost  to  the  country,  but  only  so  much  shifted 
from  one  to  another.  All  of  us  contribute  to  pay  this  in 
taxes:  and  all  government  creditors,  that  is,  all  who  have 
money  in  the  funds,  or  the  savings'  banks,  receive  their 
share  of  it,  as  a  just  debt.  Thus  the  taxes  find  their  way 
back  into  many  a  poor  man's  cottage  who  never  suspects  it. 

I  have  said  that  far  the  greater  part  of  taxes  are  raised 
for  this  purpose  ;  that  is,  for  paying  the  interest  of  the 
National  Debt.  The  following  calculation  will  make 
this  clear  to  you  ;  every  twenty  shillings  paid  in  taxes  are 
disposed  of  in  about  this  jiroportion  : — 

s.  d. 

Expenses  of  the  Ami}',  Navy,  &c 7  2 

Kino;,  Judges,  Ministers  of  State  and  other  public^ 

officers.     Pensions    and   Sinecure   places,   i.  c.  >•  Civil  List  0  10 
those  that  have  no  duties  belonging  to  thcni  } 

Interest  of  the  National  Debt, 12  0 
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LESSON  IX. 

LETTING  AND  HIRING. 

When  one  man  i)arts  entirely  vviih  any  th'n  g  that  be- 
loi  gi  to  him,  to  another  per^on,  and  receives  payment  for 
it,  this  transaction  is  called,  as  you  know,  selling  and  buy- 
ing. When  he  parts  with  it  for  a  time  only,  that  is, 
lends  it  to  another,  and  receives  payment  for  this,  the 
transaction  is  commonly  called  letting  and  hiring. 

But  there  are  various  words  used  to  express  this  kind 
of  dealing.  When  any  one  allows  me  for  a  certain  price, 
the  use  of  his  coach,  ship,  or  hor.-e,  this  price  is  called 
hire.  And  so  also  if  he  lets  me  himself,  that  is  his  labour, 
to  wait  on  me  or  work  for  me,  I  am  said  to  hire  him  ;  and 
the  payment  he  receives  is  sometimes  railed  hire,  though 
more  commonly  wages.  But  if,  instead  of  a  carriage  or  n 
horse  he  lets  me  a  house  or  garden,  the  price  I  pay  him 
is  called  7-enf.  And  if  he  allows  me  the  use  of  his  money, 
the  price  I  pay  for  the  loan  of  il  is  called  interest.  Now, 
though  these  different  words  are  thus  employed,  you  are 
not  to  suppose  ihat  they  signify  so  many  different  kinds  of 
transactions.  If  you  consider  attentively  what  is  meant 
by  the  words  Rent,  Hire,  and  Interest,  you  will  perceive 
that  they  all  in  reality  signify  the  same  sort  of  payment. 
It  is  only  the  fashion  of  the  language  to  employ  these  dif- 
ferent words,  according  to  the  different  kinds,  of  articles 
that  are  lent. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden,  in  the  law  of  Moses,  to 
lend  to  their  brethren  on  usury,  that  is  interest,  as  they 
were   not   designed   to   be  a   trading  people,   but  lo   live 
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chiefly  on  the  produce  of  their  own  laud,  as  (hey  were  not 
likely  to  have  any  cutnsiiierahle  money  transaciions  toge- 
ther, ami  would  seldom  have  occasion  to  borrow,  excei>t 
when  one  of  them  happened  tn  fall  into  distress;  and  then 
his  brother  Israelites  were  expected  to  assist  htm  freely, 
out  of  brotherly  kindness  and  friendship  ;  as  is  becom- 
ing in  members  of  the  same  family.  For  they  were  all 
descended  from  twelve  brothers,  the  sons  of  Jacob,  who 
was  also  called  Israel,  and  from  whom  they  to.)k  their 
name  :  and  they  were  commanded  to  consider  each  other 
as  brethren. 

But  they  were  allowed  by  God's  law  to  receive  interest 
on  the  loan  of  money,  or  of  any  thing  eli-e  lent,  to  a  stran- 
ger ;  that  is,  any  one  besides  the  Israelites.  And  this 
shows  that  there  can  be  nothing  wrong  in  receiving  interest, 
or  any  other  kind  of  hire  ;  for  the  law  expressly  charges 
them  not  to  oppress  or  wrong  the  strangers,  but  to  treat 
them  not  only  justly,  but  kindly  and  charitably. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between  pay- 
ing for  the  loan  of  money,  and  for  the  loan  of  any  thing 
else.  For  suppose  1  have  £100  lying  by  me,  you  will 
easily  see  that  it  comes  to  the  same  thmg,  whether  I  buy 
a  house  or  a  piece  of  land  with  the  money,  and  let  it  to 
mv  neighbour  at  so  much  a-year,  or  whether  I  lend  him 
the  money  to  buy  the  house  or  the  land  for  himself,  on 
condition  of  his  paying  me  so  much  a  year  for  the  use  of 
my  money.  But  in  the  one  case  his  yearly  payment 
will  be  called  rent,  and  in  the  other  case  it  gets  the  name 
of  interest. 
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LESSON  X. 

LETTING  AKD  HIRING — CONiJKUED, 

Every  man  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  sell,  let,  or  use  in 
any  way  hj  likes  best,  his  house,  or  land,  or  any  thing  that 
is  his  property.  There  are  some  countries  in  the  world, 
indeed,  inhabited  by  lialf-t-avnge  tribes,  such  as  the  Tartars, 
where  land  is  not  private  property,  but  is  all  one  great 
common  on  which  every  man  turns  out  his  cattle  to  feed. 
These  people,  of  course,  lead  a  wandering  life,  dwelling  in 
tent?,  and  removing  from  place  to  place,  in  search  of  fresh 
pasture.  And  the  land,  as  you  may  suppose,  is  never 
cultivated  ;  as  no  one  would  think  of  sowing  seed,  v\'!ien 
another  might  reap  the  harvest. 

There  are  other  countries,  again,  where  any  mr.n  may 
keep  possession  ofa  piece  of  ground  which  he  has  [iloughed 
and  sown  till  he  has  gathered  in  the  crop  ;  but  as  soon  as 
ever  it  is  out  of  his  occupation,  any  one  else  is  free  to 
take  possession  of  it.  This  is  the  case  in  many  pans  of 
Arabia  at  this  day  ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the 
stale  of  many  parts  of  the  land  of  Canaan  while  Abra- 
ham and  Isaac  dwelt  there.  (See  Gen.  xxvi.  12,  and 
Acts  vii.  5.) 

But,  it  is  plain,  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  it  would 
not  be  worth  any  one's  while  to  spend  money  in  fencing, 
draining,  and  manuring  the  land  ;  because  he  would  know 
that  if  he  were  disabled  by  sickness  from  continuing  to 
cultivate  it,  or  if  he  died  leaving  young  children,  it  would 
pass  into  other  hands,  and  all  he  had  spent  would  be  lost 
to  him. 
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In  orJer,  tli  M-efore,  that  the  land  should  be  properly  cul- 
tivated, it  nnust  be  private  property:  and  if  a  piece  of  land 
is  your  property  you  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  it 
like  any  other  property  ;  either  to  sell  it  or  to  cultivate  it 
yourself,  or  to  employ  a  bailifFand  labourers  to  cultivate  it 
for  you,  or  let  it  to  a  farmer. 

When  land  is  scarce  in  proportion  (o  the  number  of 
people,  in  any  country,  the  hire,  or  rent,  as  it  is  called, 
which  the  farmer  pays  for  the  use  of  it,  will  be  the  greater. 
The  reason  of  this  is  very  simple,  and  easy  to  he  under- 
stood. The  price  of  land,  either  to  buy  or  to  hire,  in- 
creases, like  the  price  of  every  thing  else,  in  proportion  to 
the  scarcity  of  it,  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who 
want  it,  and  can  afford  to  p:)y  for  it.  When  horses  ere 
scarce,  in  proportion  to  those  who  want  them,  and  can 
afford  to  pay  for  them,  the  price  of  the  hire  of  a  horse  in- 
crea^es.  And  so  it  is  with  every  thing  else,  and  with  land 
among  the  rest.  A  farmer  desires  land,  because  he  hopes 
to  make  a  profit  by  raising  corn  and  other  crops  from  it  , 
and  he  consents  to /)'•/?/  rent  for  it,  because  he  cannot  ob- 
tain land  without.  And  so  it  is  with  every  ihing  that 
we  buy  or  hire.  We  consent  to  pay  for  it  as  much  as 
we  think  it  worth  to  us,  when  we  desire  to  have  it,  and 
cannot  obtain  it  without  that  payment.  Land  is  desired, 
therefore,  on  account  of  the  crops  that  maybe  raised  from 
it  ;  and  rent  \<,  paid  for  it,  because  it  cannot  be  had  with- 
out rent.  You  may  have  land  for  nothing  in  the  Arabian 
deserts  ;  but  no  one  desires  it  there,  because  it  will  produce 
nothing.  But  again,  in  many  of  the  uncleared  parts  of 
America,  land  may  he  had  for  nothing,  though  the  soil  is 
good  and  will  bear  plentiful  crops.  But  there  the  land  is 
Ji2 
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so  abundant,  imd  llie  peoplt^  so  few,  ihut  any  one  may 
have  as  much  as  he  chooses  to  clear.  In  this  country, 
th'Tefore,  land  tliat  will  produce  any  crops  is  of  value, 
because  (he  supply  of  it  is  hmited  ;  in  the  wilds  of  Ame- 
rica, it  is  of  no  value;  not  because  (like  the  Arabian  de- 
serts) it  will  produce  nothing,  but  because,  though  it  is  very 
fertile,  there  is  eiioug'i  and  much  more  than  enough,  for 
every  one  who  wants  it.  But  even  in  the  newly-settled 
parts  of  America,  the  hind  becomes  of  some  value,  as  soon 
as  it  is  cleared  of  wood,  and  has  roads  made  through  or 
near  it.  And  many  persons  are  willing  to  buy,  or  to  pay 
rent  for  such  land,  even  when  they  might  have  land  for 
nothing  in  the  depth  of  the  forests.  But  then  they  would 
have  to  clear  the  ground  of  trees  and  would  be  obliged  to 
send  perhaps  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  a  market,  to  sell 
the  corn  and  to  buy  what  they  wanteil. 

But  as  land  grows  scarcer,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  people,  that  is  as  the  people  multiply,  the  owners  of  it 
find  that  they  can  obtain  a  higher  and  higher  rent.  This, 
as  I  have  explained,  is  because  every  thing  that  is  useful 
becomes  an  article  of  value,  that  is,  will  fetch  a  price, 
when  it  is  limited  in  quantity. 

Some  persons  fancy  that  the  reason  why  Ian  1  fetches  a 
rent,  is  bec;iuse  the  food,  and  other  things  produced  by 
land,  aflord  the  necessary  support  of  man's  life.  But  they 
do  not  consider  that  air,  which  we  do  not  pay  for,  is  as 
necessary  to  life  as  food  ;  and  that  no  one  would  pay  for 
any  thing  which  he  might  have  without  payment.  If  good 
land  were  as  abundant  in  this  country,  in  proportion  to  the 
people,  as  it  is  in  some  of  the  wilds  of  America,  every  one 
might  take  as  much  as  he  pleased  for  nothing.     It  would 
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pro(5uce  corn  and  oiher  nccossarle?,  as  it  does  now  ;  yet 
ne  would  pay  t\()thing  l)iit  the  ]al)oiir  of  ciihivation.  Herfr, 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  kind  of  land  for  whicli  no  one 
\vo\dd  pay  rent  i.s  that  which  will  produce  nothin^;  and  is 
tif  no  use  at  all  ;  like  ihe  shingles  of  the  beach  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast.  However  scarce  land  (or  any  other 
article)  may  be,  no  one  will  pay  for  that  which  is  useless ) 
and,  however  vsefnl  it  may  be,  he  will  not  pay  for  that 
which  \fi  so  pic  nil  fid  as  to  be  had  1'or  nothing.  As  was 
explained  in  a  former  Lfs-on,  the  value  of  any  thing  is 
not  caused  by  it^  scarcity  alone,  or  by  its  nsof  illness  alone, 
but  by  both  together. 

S  >me,  again,  fancy  that  the  rent  is  paid  on  account  of 
the  expense  which  the  owner  of  tlr^  soil  (or  landlord  as  he 
is  called)  has  laid  out  in  enclosing  the  land,  manuring  it, 
and  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  And  most  of  our  land, 
certainly  has  in  this  way  coi^t  the  landlord  a  great  expense, 
which  h?  v.'oull  not  hnve  bestowed,  if  he  had  not  expect- 
ed to  be  repaid  by  the  rent.  But  ii  is  not  this  expense 
that  is  the  cause  of  die  rent's  being  paid.  For  if  he  had 
laid  out  ever  so  much  in  trying  to  improve  th*^  land,  still  if 
he  did  no!  bring  it  to  produce  the  more,  he  would  not  ob- 
tain the  higher  rent.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
your  land  may  have  cost  you  nothing,  still,  if  it  will  pro- 
duce anything,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  it  foreverv  body 
you  may  always  obtain  a  rent  for  it.  Th"re  are  chalk 
downs,  and  other  hilly  pastures  of  great  extent,  in  some 
parts  of  this  country,  which  have  never  had  any  expense 
laid  out  on  th?m.  But  they  naturally  produce  grass  fiir 
sheep  ;  and  farnriers  accordingly  paj''  rent  for  them. 

Again,  thnre  are  on  sorie  p'lrts  of  the  const,  rocks  which 
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are  bare  only  at  low  water,  and  arc  covered  by  the  sea  at 
every  tide.  On  these  there  grows  naturally  a  kind  of  sea- 
weed called  kali,  or  kelp,  which  is  regularly  cut  and 
carried  away  to  be  dried  and  burnt,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ashes,  used  in  making  sorip  and  glass.  Tliese  rocks  are 
let  by  the  owners  of  them  to  those  who  make  a  trade  of 
gathering  this  kelp  for  sale.  Now,  you  see  by  this,  that 
rent  cannot  depend  on  the  land's  producing  food  fur  man, 
or  on  the  expenses  laid  out  in  bringing  it  inio  cultivation. 
For  there  is  rent  pnid  for  these  rocks,  though  they  proJiice 
no  food,  and  though  they  never  have  been,  or  can  be  cul- 
tivated. 

Sometimes,  again,  rent  is  paid  for  a  piece  of  ground  on 
account  of  its  situaiion,  even  thougli  nothing  grows  on  it. 
A  fisherman,  for  instance,  may  be  glad  to  rent  a  piece  of 
the  sea-beach,  in  a  spot  where  it  is  convenient  for  him  to 
draw  up  his  boat,  and  spread  his  nets  to  dry,  and  build  his 
cottage  and  store-houses. 


LESSON  XI. 

LV.TTING    AND    HIRI.NG — CONTINUED. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  think  that  a  high  price  of  corn, 
and  other  provisions  is  caused  by  high  rents  ;  but  this  is 
quite  a  mistake.  It  is  not  tho  high  rent  of  land  that 
causes  the  high  price  of  corn;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
high  rent  of  land  is  the  effect  of  the  high  price  of  the  corn 
and  other  things  produced  by  the  land.  It  is  plain  that 
rents  do  not  lessen  the  supply  of  corn,  and  the  price  of 
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corn  liepeiuls  on  the  supply  brocgl.t  to  maiket,  compared 
with  the  number  of  people  who  want  to  buy.  Suppose 
all  landlords  were  to  agree  to  lower  their  rents  one-half, 
the  number  of  acres  of  lan;l,  and  the  quantity  of  corn 
raised,  would  remain  the  same,  and  so  would  the  number 
of  mouths  that  want  corn.  Tlie  farmer,  therefore,  would 
get  the  same  price  for  his  corn  as  he  does  now  ;  the  only 
difference  would  be,  that  he  would  be  so  much  the  richer, 
and  the  landlord  so  much  the  poorer:  the  labourers,  and 
the  rest  of  the  people,  would  be  no  better  otTthan  before. 
But  some  persons  say,  that  if  rents  were  lower,  the 
farmers  could  alTord  to  pay  higher  wages  to  their  labour- 
ers ;  but  those  who  talk  so,  confound  together  a  payment 
and  a  gift.  Wages  are  a  payment  for  the  use  of  a  man's 
labour  for  a  certain  time :  and  as  long  as  the  price  of 
corn  remains  the  same,  the  day's  work  of  the  thrasher 
would  not  be  worth  viore  to  the  farmer  who  employs  him, 
on  account  of  the  farmer's  havir.g  become  a  richer  man 
than  formerly.  No  doubt,  the  richer  any  one  is,  the  better 
he  can  afford  to  bestow  a  gift,  if  he  is  disposed  to  do  so, 
either  on  his  labourers,  or  on  the  tradesmen  he -deals 
with,  or  on  any  of  his  neighbours.  But  a  pair  of  shoes  is 
not  worth  the  more  to  him  on  account  of  his  being  rich 
though  he  can  afford,  if  he  thinks  fit,  out  of  kindness  and 
charily,  to  make  the  shoemaker  a  present  of  double  the 
price  of  them  ;  and  so  also  a  day's  work  in  thrashing  or" 
ploughing,  is  not  worth  the  more  to  him  on  account  of 
his  being  richer,  though  he  may  choose  to  bestow  a  gift 
on  the  thrasher  or  ploughman.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that 
making  farmers  richer  and  landlords  poorer,  would  make 
no  change  in  what  ispo/c/as  wages.     The  farmer  would 
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have  more  to  give,  if  he  wore  disposed  1o  give  avvay  his 
money;  and  the  landlord  woiiUHiavc^  less  ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  more  would  he  given  away  al- 
together than  there  is  now. 

And  if  all  rents  were  to  he  entirely  abolished,  and  every 
farmer  were  tn  keep  the  land  he  now  occupies,  without 
paying  any  thing  for  it,  this  would  only  be  taking  away 
the  land  from  one  innn  to  give  il  to  another:  the  one 
woull  1)6  lohlied  and  the  other  enriched,  but  the  supply 
of  corn,  and  the  price  of  it,  would  not  be  altered  by  8uch 
a  rubbery.  Or,  again,  if  you  were  to  make  a  law  for 
lowering  rents,  so  that  the  land  should  still  remain  ihe  pro- 
perly of  tlio^e  to  whom  it  iu-)vv  bel<ing>,  but  that  thoy 
should  not  he  allowed  to  receive  more  than  so  much  an 
acre  for  it ;  the  oidy  cfTect  of  this  would  be,  that  the  land- 
lord^would  no  lorg^r  let  his  land  to  a  farmer,  hut  would 
take  it  into  his  own  hands,  and  employ  a  bailiff  to  look 
after^it  f«ir  him. 

This  is  a  verv  cominon  practice  in  some  coimirie-; 
fsbroad;  but  the  land  is  seldom  s  >  well  cultivated  on  that 
plan,  as  wlien  it  i>  let^to  a  farmer  who  had  been  bred  to 
the  business,  and  whose  livelihooil  depends  on  his  making 
the  most  of  h's  farm. 


LESSON  XII. 

DIVISION  OF    LABOUR. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  most  common  arti- 
ficer or  day-labourer,  in  a  civi'ized  and  thriving  country, 
and  you  will  per  eive  that  the  number  of  people,  of  whose 
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a  iniliislry  pari,  tliougli  but  a  small  part,  lias  been  employ- 
ed in  procuring  him  his  arcommodalion,  exceeds  all 
comput.ition.  The  woollen  coat,  for  cxarii])le,  vvliich 
cover-;  the  dny-labourer,  coarse  and  rougli  as  it  may  op- 
pear,  is  tlie  prnduce  of  the  joint  labour  of  a  great  multilude 
of  workmen.  The  shej)herd,  the  sorter  of  the  wool,  the 
wool  comber  orcnrder,  the  dyer,  the  spinner,  the  weaver, 
the  fuller,  tl\e  dresser,  with  many  others,  must  all  join 
tb^ir  ililTerent  aris,  in  order  to  complete  even  this  homely 
production  How  many  mercharils  and  carriers,  besides, 
must  li-ive  been  employed  in  transporting  the  materials 
from  some  of  those  workmen  to  others  who  often  live  in 
a  very  distant  part  of  the  country  !  How  much  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  particular,  how  many  shipbuild- 
ers, sailors,  sail-makers,  rope-makers,  must  have  been 
employed,  in  order  to  bring  together  the  different  drugS) 
made  \\-<e  of  by  tlie  dyer,  which  often  come  from  the  re- 
motest corners  of  the  world  !  What  a  variety  of  labour, 
too,  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  the  tools  of  the 
uieanest  of  those  woikmen  !  To  say  nothing  of  such 
complicated  machines,  as  the  ship  of  the  sailor,  the  mill 
of  the  fuller,  or  even  the  loom  of  the  weaver,  let  us  consi- 
der only  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  requisite  in  order  to 
form  that  very  simple  machine,  the  shears,  with  which  the 
shepherd  cli[>s  the  wool.  The  miner,  the  bifdder  of  the 
furnace  for  smelting  the  ore,  the  feller  of  the  timber,  the 
burner  of  the  charcoal  to  be  made  use  of  in  the  smelting- 
hous'?,  the  brick-maker,  the  bricklayer,  the  workmen  who 
attend  the  furnace,  the  mill-wright,  the  forger,  the  smith, 
must,  all  of  tiiem,  join  their  diflerent  arts  in  order  to  pro- 
duce them.     Were  we  to  examine  in   the  sairie  manner 
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all  the  different  parts  of  his  dre.-s  and  household  furniture, 
the  course  linen  shirt  which  he  wears  next  his  skin,  the 
sho(?s  which  cover  his  feet,  the  bed  which  he  lies  on,  and 
all  the  different  parts  which  compose  it,  the  kitchen  grate 
at  which  he  prepares  his  victuals,  the  coals  which  he 
makes  use  of  for  that  purpose,  dug  from  the  bowels  of  the 
eirth,  anil  brought  to  Jiim,  perhaps,  by  a  long  sea  and  a 
long  land-carriage,  all  the  other  utensils  of  his  kitchen,  all 
the  furniture  of  his  tal)le,  the  knives  and  forks,  the  earthen 
or  pewter  plates  upon  which  he  serves  up  and  divides  iiis 
victuals,  the  dilTerent  hands  employed  in  preparing  his 
breiul  and  his  beer,  the  g'ass  window  which  lets  in  the 
heat  and  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
with  all  the  knovvleilge  and  art  requisite  for  preparing  that 
beautiful  and  happy  invention,  without  which  these  north- 
ern parts  of  the  world  could  scarce  have  afforded  a  very 
comfortable  habitation,  together  with  the  tools  of  all  the 
different  workmen  employed  in  producing  these  different 
conveniences  : — if  we  examine,  I  say,  all  these  things  and 
consider  what  a  variety  of  labour  is  employed  about  each 
of  them,  we  shall  be  sensible  that  without  the  assistance 
and  co-operation  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
persiin  in  a  civilized  country,  could  not  be  provided,  even 
according  to  what  we  verj'  falsely  imagine  the  easy  and 
simple  manner,  in  which  he  is  commonly  accommodated. 
Compared,  indeed,  with  the  more  extravagant  luxury  of 
the  great,  Ivis  accommodation  must,  no  doubt,  appear  ex- 
tremely simple  and  easy  ;  and  yet  it  may  be  true,  per- 
haps, that  the  accommodation  of  a  European  prince  does 
not  always  so  much  exceed  that  of  an  industrious  and 
frugal  pea-^ant,  as  the  accommodation  of  the  latter  exceeds 
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that  of  many  an  African  king,  tlie  absolute  master  of  tlie 
lives  and  liberiies  often  Ihousanil  naked  savages. 

Smith. 


LESSON  XIII. 

GRADUAL  RISE  OF  MAKUFACTUUES. 

It  is  pleasing  to  contem[)Iate  a  maniifacUire  rising  gra- 
dually from  its  first  mean  state,  by  the  successive  labours 
of  innumerable  minds;  1o  consider  the  fiist  hollow  trunk 
of  an  oak,  in^whicli,  perhaps  the  shepherd  could  scarce 
venture  to  cross  a  brook  swelled  with  a  shower,  enlarged 
at  last  into  a  ship  of  war,  attacking  fortresses,  terrifying 
nations,  setting  storms  and  billows  at  defiance,  and  visit- 
ing the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe.  Who,  when  he  saw 
the  first  sand  or  ashes,  by  a  casual  ititenseness  of  heat 
melted  into  a  metalline  form,  rugged  with  excrescences, 
and  clouded  with  impurities,  would  have  imagined,  that 
in  this  shapeless  lump  lay  concealed  so  many  conve- 
niences of  life,  as  would,  in  lime  constitute  a  great  port 
of  the  happiness  of  the  world  ?  Yet,  by  some  such  fortui- 
tous liquefaction  was  mankind  taught  to  procure  a  body, 
at  once  in  a  hioh  decree,  solid  and  transparent, — which 
might^admit  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  exclude  the  violence 
of  the  wind  : — which  might  extend  the  sight  of  *lhe 
philosopher  to  new  ranges  of  existence  ;  and  charm  him, 
at  one  time,  with  the  unbounded  extent  of  the  mnterial 
creation  ;  aud,  at  another,  with  the  endless  subordination 
of  animal  life;  and,  what  is  of  yet  more  importance, 
might  supply  the  decays  of  nature,  and  succour  old  age 
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with  subsiJiarj  sight.  Thus  was  \he  first  artificer  in  gla-s 
employed,  though  without  hisovn  knowledge  or  exjiecta- 
tion.  He  was  laciiitating  and  prolonging  the  enjoy- 
ment of  light,  enlarging  tlie  avenues  of  science,  and  con- 
ferring tlie  highest  and  most  lasting  pleasures;  he  was 
enabling  the  student  to  conteiii[)Iate  nature,  and  the  beauty 
to  behold  herieif. 

JOHNSOX. 

LESSON  XIV. 

PRINTING. 

The  art  of  printing,  in  all  its  numerous  departments,  is 
essentially  an  art  of  copying.  Under  its  two  great  divi- 
sions, viz. : — printing  from  hollow  lines,  as  in  copper-plate, 
and  printing  from  surface,  as  in  block  printing,  are  com- 
prised numerous  arts. 

Copper-plate  Printing. — In  this  instance  the  copies 
are  male  l»y  transferring  to  paper,  by  means  of  pres- 
sure, a  thick  ink,  from  the  hollows  and  lines  cut  in  the 
co])per. 

Engraving  on  Steel. — Tiiis  is  an  art  in  most  respects 
similar  to  engraving  on  copper, except  that  the  number 
of  copies  is  far  less  limited.  A  bank  note  engraved  as  a 
copper  plate,  will  not  give  above  three  thou^■and  impres- 
sions without  a  sensible  deterioration.  Two  impressions 
of  a  bank-note  engraved  on  steel  were  examined,  and  it 
was  found  difficult  lo  pronounce;  with  any  confidence, 
which  was  the  earlier  impression.  One  of  »hese  vvas  a 
proof  from  among  the  first  thousan  I,  and  tlie  other  was 
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taken  after  between  seventy  and  eighty  ihout^antl  had  been 
j)rinted  otT. 

Music  Printing. — Music  is  iisiiaally  priiited  from  pew- 
ter plates,  on  which  the  characters  have  been  impressed 
by  steel  punches.  The  metal  being  much  softer  than 
copper  is  liable  to  scratches,  which  detam  a  small  portion 
of  the  ink.  This  is  the  reason  of  the  dirly  tippearance  of 
printed  music.  Sometimes  also,  it  is  printed  with  move- 
able type  ;  and  occasionally  the  musical  characters  are 
printed  on  the  paper,  and  the  lines  printed  afterwards. 

Calico  Printing  from  Cylinders. — Many  of  the  pat- 
terns on  printed  calicoes  are  copies  by  printing  from  cop- 
per cylinders,  about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  on 
which  the  desired  pattern  has  been  previously  engraved. 
One  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  exposed  to  the  ink,  whilst 
an  elastic  scraper  of  stutTed  leather,  by  being  pressed  for- 
cibly against  another  part,  removes  all  superfluous  ink 
from  the  surface  previously  to  its  reaching  the  cloth,  A 
piece  of  calico  twenty-eight  yards  in  length  rolls  through  this 
press  and  is  printed  in  four  or  five  minutes. 

Printing  from  peif orated  sheets  of  Metnl  or  Stencil- 
ling.— Very  thin  brass  is  sometimes  perforated  in  the  form 
of  letters  ;  this  is  placed  on  any  subsfance  which  it  is  re- 
quired to  mark,  and  a  brush  dipped  in  some  paint  is  passed 
over  the  brass.  This  method,  which  aflords  rather  a  coarse 
copy,  is  sometimes  used  for  paper  with  which  rooms  are 
covered,  ami  more  especially  for  the  borders. 

The  beautiful  red  cotton  handkerchiefs  dyed  at  Glasgow 
have  their  pattern  given  to  them  by  a  process  similar  to 
this,  except  that  instead  of  printing  from  a  pattern  the  re- 
verse operation — that  of  discharging  a  part  of  the  colour 
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from  a  ( luth  already  dyed — is  |ierforined.  A  number 
of  handkerclii'fs  are  i)ressed  with  great  forre  between 
two  plates  of  metal,  wliicli  are  similarly  perforated  with 
round  or  lozenge-sliaped  holes.  The  upper  plate  of 
metal  is  siirriuinde>i  by  a  rim,  and  a  fluid  which  has  the 
property  of  discharging  the  dye  is  poured  upon  that  plate. 
This  liquid  passes  througli  the  holes  in  the  metal,  and 
also  through  the  calico;  but  owing  to  the  great  pressure 
opposite  all  the  parts  of  the  plates  not  cut  away,  it  docs 
not  spread  itself  beyond  the  pattern. 


LESSON  XV. 

PliTNTING— CONTINUED. 

Printing  Imm  surface  is  of  more  frequent  application  in 
the  arts  than  that  which  hns  just  been  described. 

Printing  from  Wooden  Blocks. — A  block  of  box-wood 
is,  in  this  instance,  the  substance  out  of  which  the  pattern 
is  formed.  The  design  being  sketched  upon  it,  the  work- 
man cuts  away  with  sharp  tools  every  part  excejit  the 
lines  to  be  represented  in  ihe  impression.  This  is  exactly 
the  rev^erse  of  the  process  of  engraving  on  copper,  in  which 
every  line  to  be  represented  is  cut  away.  The  ink,  in- 
stead of  filling  the  cavities  cut  in  the  wood,  is  spread  upon 
the  surface  which  remains,  and  is  thence  transferred  to  the 
paper. 

Printing  f I  om  Moveable  Types. — This  is  the  most  im- 
portant in  its  influence  of  all  the  arts  of  C()|)ying,  It  pos- 
sesses a  singular  peculiarity,  in  the  immense  subdivision  of 
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the  pails  ihat  form  tlie  pattern.  After  that  pallern  has 
furnished  thousands  cnpies,  of  the  s;ime  iiidividiia!  ele- 
ment may  be  arranged  again  and  again  in  other  forms, 
and  thus  siipj)Iy  miiltitiuies  of  originals,  from  each  of  wiiich 
thousands  of  their  copied  impressions  may  flow. 

Printing  from  Stereotype. — Tliis  mode  of  producing 
copies  is  very  similar  to  the  preceding  :  but  as  the  original 
pattern  is  incapable  of  change,  it  is  only  applied  to  cases 
where  an  extraordinary  number  of  copies  are  demanded, 
or  where  the  work  consists  of  figures,  and  it  is  of  grest 
importance  to  insure  accuracy. 

Calico  Printing  from  Blocks. — This  is  a  mode  of  co- 
pying, by  surface  printing,  from  the  ends  of  small  pieces  of 
copper  wire,  of  various  forms,  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood. 
They  are  all  of  one  uniform  height,  about  the  eighth  part  of 
on  inch  above  the  surlace  of  the  wood,  and  are  arranged 
by  the  maker  into  any  required  pattern.  If  the  block  be 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  fine  woollen  cloth,  on  which  ink  of 
any  colour  has  been  uniformly  spread,  the  projecting  cop- 
per wires  receive  a  portion,  which  they  give  up  when  ap- 
plied to  the  calico  to  be  printed,  By  this  plan,  after  the 
flower  of  a  rose,  for  example,  has  been  printed  with  one 
set  of  blocks,  the  leaves  may  be  printed  of  another  colour 
by  a  diflerent  set. 

Printing  Oil-cloth. — After  the  canvas,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  oil-cloth,  has  been  covered  with  paint  of  one 
uniform  tint,  the  remainder  of  the  processes  which  it  passes 
through,  are  a  series  of  copyings  from  surface  printing, 
from  patterns  formed  upon  wooden  blocks  very  similar  to 
those  employeil  by  the  calico  printer.  Each  colour  re- 
quires a  distinct  set  of  blocks  ;  and   thus  those   oil-cloths 
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wilh  the  greatest  varictj-  of  colour^?,  are  mo^l  expen- 
sive. 

Lithographic  Prinfinq. — Tliisis  another  mode  of  pro- 
ducipg  copies:  in  alinont  unlimiled  niinihcr.  The  original 
which  supplies  the  coijies,  is  a  drawing  made  on  a  sione 
of  a  slightly  porous  nature  ;  the  ink  employed  for  tracing 
it,  is  made  of  such  greas^y  materials,  that  when  water  is 
poured  over  the  stone  it  shall  not  wet  the  lines  of  the 
drawing.  When  a  roller  covered  with  printing  ink,  which 
is  of  an  oily  nature,  is  passed  over  the  stone  previously 
welled,  the  water  prevents  this  ink  from  adhering  to  the 
uncovered  porlions  ;  whilst  the  ink  used  in  ihe  drawing  is 
of  such  a  nature  that  the  priming  ink  adheres  to  it.  In 
this  slate,  if  a  sheet  of  paper  be  placed  upon  the  stone,  and 
then  passed  under  a  press,  the  printing  ink  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  paper,  leaving  ihe  ink  used  in  the  drawing  stdl 
adhering  to  the  stone. 

Register  Printing. — It  is  sometimes  thought  necessary 
to  print  Irom  a  wooden  block,  or  stereotype  plate,  the  same 
pattern  reversed  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  paper.  The 
effect  of  this,  which  is  technically  called  Register  Printing, 
is  to  make  it  appear  as  if  ihe  ink  had  penetrated  through 
the  paper,  and  rendered  the  pattern  visible  on  the  other 
side.  If  the  subject  chosen  contains  many  fine  lines,  it 
seems,  at  first  sight,  very  difiicult  to  effect  so  exact  a  super- 
position of  thelwo  patterns,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
piece  of  paper,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  delect  the 
slightest  deviation  ;  yet  the  process  is  extremely  simple. 
The  block  which  gives  the  impression  is  always  accurately 
brought  down  to  ihe  same  place  by  means  of  a  hinge  ; 
this  spot  is  covered  by  a  piece  of  thin  leather   stretched 
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over  it  ;  the  block  is  now  inked,  and  being  brought  down 
to  its  place  gives  an  innpression  ot'  the  pattern  to  the  lea- 
ther ;  it  is  then  turned  back,  and  being  inked  a  second 
time,  the  paper  intended  to  be  printed  is  placed  upon  the 
leather,  when  the  block  again  descending  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  paper  is  printed  from  ihe  block,  and  its  under 
surface  takes  up  the  impression  from  the  leather. 

Babeage. 


LESSON  XVI. 

FIRST-RATE  MAN-OF-WAR. 

01  all  the  arts  and  professions  which  are  calculated  to 
attract  a  particular  notice,  no  one  appears  more  astonishing 
and  marvellous  than  that  of  navigation,  in  the  state  in  which 
it  at  present  exists.  This  cannot  be  made  mere  evident 
than  by  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  the  small  craft  to 
which  navigation  owes  its  origin,  and  comparing  them  to  a 
majestic  _/irs/-rfl/e  man- of -war,  containing  one  thousand 
men,  with  their  provisions,  drink,  furniture,  apparel,  and 
other  necessaries,  for  many  months,  besides  one  hundred 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  bearing  all  this  heavy  ap- 
paratus safely  to  the  most  distant  shores.  A  man  in  health 
consumes,  in  the  space  of  twenty-fours  hours,  about  eight 
pounds  of  victuals  and  drink:  consequently  eight  thou- 
sand pounds  of  provisions  are  daily  requisite  in  such  a 
ship.  Let  her  be  supposed  then  to  be  fitted  out  for  three 
months,  and  it  will  be  found,  that  she  must  be  laden  with 
720,000  pounds  of  provision.  A  large  forty -two  poun- 
der, if  made  of  brass,  weighs   6,100   pounds,   and   about 
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5,5lO  if  of  iron;  ami,  in  general,  llieie  are  twenty-eight 
or  thirty  of  these  on  the  lower  gun  deck,  on  board  a  ship 
of  a  hundred  gins  ;  the  weight  of  these,  exclus-ive  of  that 
of  their  carriages!,  amounts  to  18;S,0C0  pounds.  On  the 
middle  gun-deck  ore  thirty  twenty-four  pounders,  each 
weighing  about  5, 100  pounds,  and,  therefore,  colleciively, 
153,000  pounds  ;  and  tlie  weight  of  the  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight  twelve  pounders  on  the  upper  gun  deck, 
a  rnounis  to  about  75,400  pounds;  that  of  the  fourteen  six- 
pounders  on  the  quarler-deck,  foncastle,  and  poop,  to 
about  26,000  [)ouhds  ;  and,  besides  these  there  are,  in  the 
round-tops,  three-pounders  and  swivels.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded, that  the  complete  charge  of  a  forty-two  pounder 
weighs  about  sixty-four  pounds  ;  and  that  at  least  one  hun- 
dred charges  are  required  for  each  gun,  this  will  be  found 
to  amount  nearly  to  the  same  weight  as  the  guns  them- 
selves. In  addition  also  to  this,  the  reflection  must  be 
made  that  every  ship  mu^t  have  to  provide  against  exi- 
gencies, at  least  another  set  of  sails,  cables,  cordage,  and 
tackling,  which,  taken  together,  amount  to  a  considerable 
weight ;  the  stores,  likewise,  consisting  of  planks,  pitch 
and  tow  ;  the  chests  belonging  to  the  officers  and  seamen  ; 
the  surgeon's  stores,  and  various  other  articles  requisite 
on  a  long  voyage  ;  with  the  small  arms,  bayonets,  swords, 
and  pistols,  make  no  inconsiderable  load.  To  this  must 
be  finally  adiled,  the  weight  of  the  crew  ;  so  that  one  of 
these  first-rates  carries,  at  the  least,  2,162  tons  burthen, 
or  4,324'jOOO  pounds  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  steered 
and  governed  with  as  much  ease  as  the  smallest  boat. 

Clarke's  Wonders. 
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LESSON  XVIL 

MISCKLI  ANEOUS    EXTRACTS- 

The  acciiiTiulalion  of  skill  aiiJ  science  whicli  have  beew 
directed  to  diminish  the  ditriciiUy  of  procuring  manufac- 
tured goods!,  has  not  l)een  beneficial  to  that  country  alone 
in  -vvhich  ii  is  concentrated  :  distant  kingdoms  have  par- 
ticipated in  its  advantages.  The  luxurious  natives  of  the 
East,  and  the  ruder  inhabitants  of  the  African  desert,  are 
alike  indebted  to  onr  looms.  The  produce  of  our  facto- 
ries has  preceded  even  our  most  enterprising  travellers. 
The  cotton  of  India  is  conveyed  by  British  ships  round 
half  our  planet,  to  be  woven  by  British  skill  in  the  fac- 
tories of  Lancashire:  it  is  again  set  in  motion  by  British 
capital,  and  transported  to  the  very  {)lains  whereon  it  grew, 
is  rt*-purchased  by  the  lords  df  the  soil  which  gave  it  birth, 
at  a  cheaper  price  than  that  at  which  their  coarser  machi- 
nery enables  them  to  manufacture  it  themselves. 


Various  operations  occur  in  the  arts  in  vvhich  the  assis- 
tance of  an  additional  hand  would  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  workmen,  and  in  these  cases  tools  or  machines  of 
the  simplest  structure  come  to  our  aid  ;  vices  of  different 
form;!,  in  which  the  material  to  be  wrought  is  firmly 
grasped  by  screws,  are  of  this  kind,  and  are  used  in  al- 
most every  workshop ;  but  a  more  striking  example  may 
be  found  in  the  trade  of  the  nail-maker. 

Some  kinds  of  nails,  such  as  those  used  for  defending 
the  soles  of  coarse-shoes,  called  hob-nails,  require  a  par- 
ticular form  of  the  head,  which  i«  made  by  the  stroke  of  » 


die ;  the  workman  holds  the  red-liut  rod  of  iron  out  of 
which  he  forms  them  in  his  left  hand,  with  his  right  hand 
lie  hammers  the  end  of  it  into  a  point,  and  cutting  the 
proper  length  almost  off,  bends  it  nearly  at  right  angles. 
He  puts  this  into  a  hole  in  a  small  stake-iron,  immediately 
under  a  hammer  connected  with  a  treadle,  which  has  a 
die  sunk  in  its  surface  corresponding  to  the  mtended  forn> 
of  the  head;  and  having  given  one  part  of  the  form  to 
the  head  by  the  small  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  moves  the 
treadle  with  his  foot,  which  disengages  the  other  hammer 
and  completes  the  figure  of  the  head  :  the  returning  stroke, 
produced  by  the  movement  of  the  treadle,  striking  the 
finished  nail  out  of  ihe  hole  in  which  it  was  retained. 
"Without  this  substitution  of  his  foot  for  another  hand,  the 
workman  would  probably  be  obliged  to  beat  the  nail* 
twice  over. 


In  the  manufacture  of  scythes,  the  length  of  the  blade 
renders  it  necessary  that  the  workman  should  move  readi- 
ly, so  as  to  bring  every  part  on  the  anvil  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  this  is  effected  by  placing  him  in  a  seat  suspended 
by  ropes  from  the  ceiling;,  so  that  he  is  enabled  with  little 
bodily  exertion,  by  pressing  his  feet  against  the  block 
which  supports  the  anvil,  to  vary  his  distance  to  any  re- 
quired extent.  Ju  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  an  art  ir> 
which  this  contrivance  is  of  still  greater  importance,  it  ha» 
only  been  recently  applied. 


In  rivetting  together  the  iron  plates  out  of  which  steam- 
engine  boilers  are  made,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  as  close 
a  joint  aa  possible ;  this  is  accomplished  by  asing  the 
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rivets  red-hot,  while  ihey  are  in  that  state  the  two  plates 
of  iron  are  rivetted  together,  and  the  contraction  which  the 
rivet  undergoes  in  cooling  draws  them  together  with  a  force 
which  is  only  limited  hy  the  tenacity  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  rivet  itself  i.s  made. 


The  process  of  engraving  upon  gems  is  one  requiring 
considerable  time  and  skill.  The  seal  thus  produced  can, 
therefore,  never  become  common  ;  imitations,  however, 
have  been  made  of  various  degrees  of  resemblance.  The 
colour  which  is  given  to  glass,  is  perhaps,  the  most  suc- 
cessful part  of  the  imitation.  A  small  cylindrical  rod  of 
coloured  glass  is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  blow-pipe,  until 
the  extremity  become  soft.  The  operator  then  pinches 
it  between  thg  ends  of  a  pair  of  nippers,  which  are  formed 
of  brass,  and  on  one  side  of  which  has  been  carved  in 
relief  the  device  intended  for  the  seal.  By  this  system  of 
copying  they  are  so  multiplied  that  at  Birmingham  the 
more  ordinary  kinds  are  to  be  purchased  at  three  pence  a 
dozen. 

Engraving  by  pressure  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in- 
stances of  the  art  of  copying,  carried  to  an  almost  urdimited 
extent;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  it  can  be  executed, 
and  the  precision  with  which  the  finest  traces  of  the  grav- 
ing tool  can  be  transferred  from  steel  to  copper,  or  even 
from  hard  steel  to  soft  steel,  are  most  unexpected.  An 
engraving  is  first  made  upon  soft  steel,  which  is  hardened 
by  a  peculiar  process  without  in  the  least  injuring  its 
delicacy.  A  cylinder  of  soft  strel,  pressed  with  great 
force  against  the  hardened  steel  engiaving,  is  now  made 
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to  roll  slowly  bnckw  arJ  and  forward  over  it,  thus  receiving 
the  design,  but  in  relief.  This  is  in  its  turn  hardened  with- 
out injury  ;  and  if  it  be  rolled  slowly  to  and  fro  with  strong 
pressure  on  successive  plaies  of  copper,  it  will  imprint  on  a 
thousand  of  them  a  perfect /nc-smiVe  of  the  original  steel 
engraving  from  which  it  resulted.  Thus  the  number  of 
copies  producible  from  the  same  design  is  multiplied  a 
tliousarul  fold.  But  even  this  is  very  far  shorl  of  the  limits 
to  which  ihis  process  may  be  extended.  The  hardened 
steel  roller  bearing  the  design  upon  it  in  relief,  may  be  em- 
ployed to  make  a  few  of  its  fIr^t  impressions  upon  plntesof 
soft  sieel,  and  these  being  hardened  become  the  repre- 
sentatives of  ihe  original  engraving,  and  may  in  their  turn, 
be  made  the  parents  of  other  rollers,  each  generating  cop- 
per-plates like  their  prototy|)C. 


The  metal  to  be  converted  into  wire  is  made  of  a  cylin- 
drical form,  and  drawn  forcibly  through  circular  holes  in 
plates  of  steel  ;  at  each  passage  it  becomes  smaller;  and 
when  finished,  iis  section  at  any  point  is  a  precise  copy  of 
the  last  hole  through  which  it  passed.  For  many  pur- 
poses of  the  arts,  wire,  the  section  of  which  is  square,  or 
half  round,  is  required  ;  the  same  method  of  making  it  is 
pursued,  except  that  the  holes  through  which  it  is  drawn 
are  in  such  cases  themselves  square,  or  half  round,  or  of 
whatever  other  form  the  wire  is  required  to  be.  A  spe- 
cies of  wire  is  made,  the  section  of  which  resembles  a  star 
with  from  six  to  twelve  rays  ;  this  is  called  pinion  wire, 
and  is  used  by  the  clock-makers. 

Babbage. 
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LESSON  XVIII. 

EMPLOYMENT    OF    MATERIALS    OF    LITTLE    VALUE. 

Among  the  causes  which  t3n(J  to  the  cheap  production 
of  any  article,  and  wliirh  require  additional  capital,  may  be 
mentioned,  t]^  care  which  is  taken  to  allow  no  part  of  the 
raw  produce,  out  of  which  it  is  formed,  to  be  absolutely 
wasted.  An  attention  to  this  circimistance  sometimes 
causes  the  union  of  two  trades  in  one  factory,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  separated.  An  enumeration  of  the 
arts  to  which  the  horns  of  cattle  are  applicable,  furnishes  a 
striking  ex'ample  of  this  kind  of  economy. 

Tha*tanner  who  has  purchased  the  hides,  separates  the 
horns,  and  sells  .them  to  the  makers  of  combs  and  lan- 
terns. The  horn  consists  of  two  parts  ;  an  outward  horny 
case,  ana  the  inward  conical-shaped  substance,  some- 
what between  hardened  hair  and  bone.  The  first  process 
consists  of  separating  these  two  parts,  by  means  of  a  blow 
against  a  block  of  wood.  The  horny  outside  is  then  cut 
into  three  portions. 

The  lowest  of  these,  next  the  root  of  the  horn,  after  be- 
ing rendered  flat,  is  made  into  combs. 

The  middle  of  the  horn,  after  being  flattened  by  heat, 
and  its  transparency  improved  by  oil,  ih  split  info  thin 
layers,  and  forms  a  substitute  for  glass  in  lanterns  of  the 
commonest  kinds. 

The  tip  of  the  horn  is  used  by  the  makers  of  knife  han- 
dles, and  for  the  tops  of  whips,  and  similar  purposes. 

The  interior  or  cone  of  the  horn  is  boiled  down  in  water. 
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A  large  quantity  of  fat  rises  to  the  surface;  this  is  |  ut 
aside,  and  sold  to  the  makers  of  j-ellovv  soap. 

The  liquid  itself  is  used  as  a  kind  of  glue,  and  is  pur- 
chat^ed  by  the  cloth  dressers  for  stiiTening. 

The  bony  substance  which  remains  behind  is  ground 
down  and  sold  to  the  farmers  for  manure. 

The  shavings,  which  form  the  ^efll^e  of  the  lantern- 
maker,  are  cut  into  various  figures,  and  painted,  and  u^ed 
as  toys,  which  curl  up  when  placed  on  the  palm  of  a 
warm  hand. 

The  skins  used  by  the  gold-beater  are  produced  from 
the  ofl'al  of  animals.  The  hoofs  of  horses  and  raltie, 
and  other  horny  refuse,  are  employed  in  the  production 
of  the  prussiate  of  potash,  that  beautiful  yellow  crystalized 
salt,  which  is  exhibited  in  the  shops  of  some  of  our  che- 
mists. 

The  worn-out  saucepans  and  (in  ware  of  our  kitchens, 
when  beyond  ihe  reach  of  the  tidker's  art  are  not  utterly 
worthless.  We  sometimes  meet  carts  loaded  with  old  tin 
.kettles,  and  worn-out  iron  coal-scuttles,  traversing  our 
streets.  These  have  not  yet  completed  their  useful  course : 
the  less  corroded  parts  are  cut  into  strips,  punched  with 
small  holes,  and  varnished  with  a  coarse  black  varnish,  for 
the  use  of  the  trunk-maker,  who  protects  the  edges  and 
angles  of  his  boxes  with  them ;  the  remainder  are  con- 
veyed to  the  manufacturing  chemists,  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  who  employ  them,  in  conjunction  with  pyro- 
ligneous  acid,  in  making  a  black  dye  for  the  use  of  calico 
printers. 

Economy  of  Manufactures — Babbage. 


SKCTIOX  V 

LESSON  I. 

CUMPLAINT    OP    THE    DYING    TEAR. 

•*'  I  am,"  sai  J  he,  "  the  son  of  old  father  Time,  and  the 
■*'  last  of  a  numerous  progeny  ;  for  he  has  had  no  less  than 
''  several  thousands  of  us  ;  but  it  has  ever  been  his  fate  to 
*'  see  one  child  expire  before  another  was  born^  It  is  the 
^'  opinion  of  some  that  his  own  constitution  is  beginning  to 
""  break  up,  and  that  when  he  has  given  birth  to  a  hun- 
"  dred  or  two,  more  of  us,  his  family  will  be  complete,  and 
"  then  he  himself  will  be  no  more." 

Here  the  Old  Year  called  for  his  account-book,  and 
turned  over  ihe  pages  wiih  a  sorrowful  eye.  He  has  kept, 
5t  appears,  an  accurate  account  of  the  moments,  minutes, 
hours,  and  months,  which  he  has  issued,  and  subjoined  in 
«ome  places  memorandums  of  the  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  applied,  and  of  the  loss  he  has  sustained.  These 
^particulars  it  would  be  tedious  to  detail,  but  we  must  no-- 
tice  one  circumstance  ;  upon  turning  to  a  certain  page  in 
his  accounts,  'the  o'd  man  was  much  affected,  and  the 
tears  streamed  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  as  he  examined 
it.  This  v,;as  (he  register  of  the  fifty -two  Sundays  whick 
iie  had  issued  ;  and  which,  of  all  the  vi'ealth  he  had  to  dis- 
pose of,  has  been,  it  appeai-s,  >he  most  scandalously  wast- 
ed. "  These,"  said  he,  "  were  my  nrjost  precious  gifts.  I 
*'  feel,  however,"  said  he,  "  more  pity  than  indignation 
•''.towards  these  offenders,  since  they  were  fargreater  ene- 
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"  niies  to  thetDse'ves  thai)  to  n.e.  But  there  are  a  fevf 
"  outrageous  ones,  by  whom  I  have  been  (lefmitletl  of  s-o 
"  miK  li  of  my  substarife,  that  it  i^  clKTiinilt  to  think  of  ihcir> 
"  with  patience,  particularly  that  notorious  thief,  Procras- 
*'  iinotion,  of  whom  every  body  has  heard,  and  who  is 
"  well  known  to  have  wronged  my  venerable  father  of  so 
*'  much  of  bi.s  property.  There  are  ;iIso  three  rioted  ruf- 
"  fians,  Sleejj,  Sloth,  and  Pleasure,  from  virhom  I  liave 
"  suffered  much  ;  besides  a  certain  busybody  called  Dress, 
«'  who,  under  the  pretence  of  making  the  most  of  me,  and 
"  taking  great  care  of  me,  steals  away  more  of  my  gifts 
*'  than  any  two  of  them. 

"  As  for  me,  all  muct  acknowledge  that  I  have  per- 
♦'  formed  my  part  towards  my  friends  and  foes.  I  ha\"e 
*'  fulfilled  my  utmost  promise,  and  been  more  bountiful 
"  than  many  of  my  predecessors.  My  twelve  fair  childrerj 
"  have,  each  in  their  turn,  aided  my  exertions  ;  and  their 
*'  various  tastes  and  dispositions  have  all  conduced  to  the 
"  general  good.  Mild  February,  who  sprinkled  the  naked 
"  boughs  with  delicate  brids,  ami  brought  her  wonted  of- 
"  fering  of  early  flowers,  was  not  of  moi-e  essentia!  service 
*'  than  that  rude,  blustering  boy  March,  who,  though 
"  violent  in  his  temper,  was  well-intentioned  and  useful. 
*'  ^pril,  a  gentle  tender-hearted  gii'l,  wept  for  his  lossi, 
"  yet  cheered  me  with  many  a  smile.  June  came, 
"  crowned  with  roses,  and  sparkling  in  sunbeams,  and 
"  laid  up  a  store  of  costly  ornatiientsf  t  her  luxuria-nt  suc- 
"  cessors,  But  I  ("snnot  stop  toenumenite  the  go(>d  qua- 
"  lities  and  graces  of  nil  my  children.  Yon,  my  poor  De- 
"  cember,  dark  in  your  complexion,  and  cold  in  your  tem- 
"  per,  gi'eatly  resemble  my  first-born,  Janwny^  with  this 
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"  (lifTorence,  that  he  was  most  prone  to  anticipation,  and 
"  you  to  reflection. 

'•  It  is  very  likely  that,  at  least  after  my  decease,  many 
"  may  reflect  upon  themselves  for  iheir  misconduct  to- 
"  wards  me.  To  such  I  would  leave  it  as  my  dying  in- 
"  junction  not  to  waste  time  in  unavailing  regret ;  all  their 
*'  wishes  and  repentance  will  not  recall  me  to  life.  I  ^;hall 
"  never,  never  return  !  I  would  rather  earnestly  recom- 
"  mend  to  their  regard  my  youthful  sui-cessor,  whose  ap- 
"  pearance  is  shortly  expected.  I  cannot  hope  to  live 
"  long  enough  to  introduce  him  ;  but  I  would  fain  hope 
"  that  he  would  meet  with  a  favourable  reveptioti  ;  and 
"  that  in  addition  to  the  flattering  honours  which  greeted 
"  my  birth,  and  the  fair  promises  which  deceived  my 
*'  hopes,  more  diligent  exertion,  and  more  persevering  ef- 
"  forts  may  be  expected.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  one 
"  honest  endeavour  is  worth  ten  fair  promises." 

Henderson. 

LESSON  IL 

WHAT    IS   TIME  ? 

I  ask'd  an  aged  man,  a  man  of  cares, 
Wrinkled  and  curved,  and  white  with  hoary  hairs  ; 
"  Time  is  the  warp  of  life,"  he  said  ;  "  Oh  tell 
The  young,  the  fair,  the  gay,  to  weave  it  well  !" 
I  ask'd  the  ancient,  venerable  dead. 
Sages  who  wrote,  and  warriors  who  bled  ; 
From  the  cold  grave  a  hollow  murmur  flovv'd, 
"  Time  sow'd  the  seed  we  reap  in  this  abode!" 
I  ask'd  a  dying  sinner,  ere  the  tide 
n2 
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Of  life  had  left  his  veins. — "  Time,"  he  replied, 
"  Fve  lost  it !  Ah,  the  treasure  !"  and  he  died. 
I  ask'd  the  golden  sun  and  silver  spheres, 
Those  hright  chronometers  of  days  and  years: 
They  answered,  "  Time  is  but  a  meteor  glare," 
And  bade  iis  for  eternity  prepare. 
I  ask'd  the  Seasons  in  their  annual  round, 
Which  beautify  or  desolate  the  ground  ; 
And  they  replied,  (no  oracle  more  wise), 
"  'Tis  Folly's  blank,  and  Wisdom's  highest  prize  ! 
I  ask'd  a  spirit  lost,  but  oh  !  the  shriek 
That  pierced  my  soul  !  I  shudder  while  I  speak  ! 
It  cried,  "  A  particle !  a  speck  !  a  mite 
Of  endless  years,  duration  infinite  !" 
Of  things  inanimate,  my  dial  I 
Consulted,  and  it  made  me  this  reply — • 
"  Time  is  the  season  fair  of  living  well, 
The  path  of  glory  or  the  path  of  hell." 
I  ask'd  my  Bible,  and  melhinks  it  said, 
♦'  Time  is  the  present  hour,  the  past  is  fled  ; 
Live  !  live  to-day  !  to-morrow  never  yet 
On  any  human  being  rose  or  set." 
I  ask'd  old  Father  Time  himself  at  last ; 
But  in  a  moment  he  flew  swiftly  past ! 
His  chariot  was  a  cloud,  the  viewless  wind 
His  noiseless  steeds,  which  left  no  trace  behind. 
I  ask'd  the  mighty  Angel,  who  shall  stand 
One  foot  on  sea,  and  one  on  solid  land  ; 
"  By  Heaven  !"  he  cried,  "  I  swear  the  mystery's  o'er 
"  Time  was,"  he  cried,  "but  Time  shall  be  no  more  !" 

Marsden. 
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LESSON  IIL 

WESTMINSTKR  ABBEY-. 

When  I  am  in  a  serious  iuunour,  I  very  often  walk  by 
myself  in  Wcslmiiisler  Al^bey,  wliere  the  gloominess  of 
The  place  and  the  use  to  which  it  is  appIieJ,  with  the 
solemniiy  of  the  biiilJing  anil  the  condition  of  the  people 
who  lie  in  it,  are  apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  a  melancholy, 
or  rather  ihoiightfulness,  that  is  not  disagreeable.  I,  yes- 
terday passed  the  whole  afiernoon  in  the  churchyard,  the 
cloisters,  and  the  church,  amusing  myself  with  the  tomb- 
stones and  inscripiions  that  I  met  with  in  those  several 
regions  of  the  dead.  Most  of  them  recorded  no  more  of 
the  buried  person,  but  that  he  was  born  upon  one  day,  and 
died  upon  another;  ihe  wdiole  history  of  his  life  being 
compreheniled  in  those  two  circtimstances  that  are  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  I  could  not  but  look  upon  these 
registers  of  existence,  whether  of  brass  or  marble,  as  a 
kind  of  satire  upon  the  departed  persons,  who  had  left  no 
other  memorial  of  them,  bul  that  tliey  were  born,  and  tliat 
they  died. 

Upon  my  going  into  the  church,  I  ent?rlained  myself 
with  the  digging  of  a  grave,  and  saw  in  every  shovel-fu! 
of  it  that  was  thrown  U[)  the  fragment  of  a  bone  or  skull, 
iniermixed  with  a  kind  of  fie.-^h  inouldering  earth,  that 
some  time  or  other  had  a  place  in  the  composision  of  a 
human  body.  Upon  this  I  began  to  consider  uiih  myself 
what  innumerable  multitudes  of  people  lay  concealed  to- 
gather  under  the  pavement  of  that  ancient  cathedral  j  how 
nien  and  women,  friends  a'ld  enemies,  priests  anil  soldiers, 
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rfionks  and  prebendaiies,  were  cnimlj'.eJ  amongst  otte 
another  and  blended  together  in  one  common  m<iss  ;  how 
beauty,  strength,  and  ymith,  with  dd  age,  weakness,  and 
defoririity,  lay  undi-tinguished  in  the  same  promi>cuoiis 
heap  af  matter. 

After  having  surveyed  tliis  great  magnztne  of  mortality 
as  it  were  rn  thehimp,  I  examined  it  more  particularly,  by 
the  account  which  I  found  on  several  of  the  raonuments 
which  are  raised  in  every  quarter  of  that  ancient  fabric. 
Some  of  them  were  coverexl  wiih  such  extravagant  epi- 
taphj  that  if  it  were  possii)le  for  the  dead  person  to  be 
acquainted  with  them,  he  woidd  blush  at  the  praises 
which  his  friends  had  bes'owcd  upon  him.  There  are 
others  so  excessively  modes),  that  diey  deliver  the  char- 
artor  of  (he  person  departed  in  Greek  or  Hebrew,  and  by 
that  means  are  not  understood  once  in  a  twelvemonth. 
In  the  poetical  quarter  I  found  there  were  poets  who  had 
no  monuments,  and  monuments  which  had  no  poets.  I 
observed,  indeed,  that  the  present  war  had  filled  the 
church  with  many  of  those  uninhabited  monuments, 
which  had  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  whose 
bodies  were  perhaps,  buried  in  the  plains  of  Blenheim,  or 
in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

I  know  thnl  eniertainm.ents  of  this  nature  are  apt  to  raise 
dark  and  ilismal  thoughts  in  timorous  minds  and  gloomy 
imaginations;  but,  for  my  own  part,  though  I  am  always 
serious,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  melancholy  ;  and 
can,  therefore,  take  a  view  cf  Nature  in  her  deep  and 
solemn  scenes  with  the  same  pleasure  as  in  her  most  gay 
and  delightful  ones.  By  this  means  I  can  improve  myself 
with    thoj©   objects    which  others  consider  with    terror. 
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Wlu^n  I  look  upon  the  tomb:?  oftlie  great,  every  emotion 
of  envy  dies!  in  me  ;  when  [  read  the  epitaphs  of  the 
beautiful,  every  inordinate  desire  goes  out  ;  vviien  I  meet 
with  tiie  grief  of  parents  upon  a  tombstone,  my  lieart  mehs 
with  compassion  ;  when  I  see  tlte  tomb  of  the  parents 
themselves,  I  consider  the  vanity  of  grieving  for  those 
whom  we  must  quickly  follow  ;  when  I  see  kings  lying 
by  (hose  who  deposed  them  ;  when  I  consider  rival  wits 
placed  side  by  side,  or  the  writers  on  reJigion,  that  divided 
the  world  with  their  contests  and  disputes,  I  reflect,  with 
sorrow  and  astonishment,  on  the  little  competitions,  fac- 
tions, and  debates  of  mankind.  When  I  read  the  several 
dates  of  the  tombs,  of  some  that  died  yesterday,  and  some 
six  hundred  years  ago,  I  consider  that  great  d.iy  when  we 
shall  all  of  us  be  contemporaries,  and  muke  our  appearance 
together.  ISpectuior. 


LESSON  IV. 

OCKAN. 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll  ! 
Ten  thousand  fl  -ets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ;  upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own  ; 
When  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  deeps  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 
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His  steps  are  not  upon  tliy  paths, — thy  fiehls 
Are  not  a  spcil  for  him, — ihoii  dost  arise 
Anil  shai^e  him  from  thoe  ;  ihe  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  de.slriiction,  tboii  dost  all  despise, 
Spurning  him  from  thy  hosom  to  tlie-skies. 
And  send'st  him, shivering,  in  thy  playful  spray, 
And  howling  to  his  gods,  where  h.aply  lies 
His  pe((y  hope  in  some  near  port  (>r  liay, 
And  Jashest  him  ngiin  to  earih  :  there  lei  him  lay. 


The  armaments  which  thundcrslrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  iheir  capitals, — 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  hujie  ribs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and  as  the  snowy  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar, 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 


Thy  shores  are  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthago,  where  are  they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  ; — not  to  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves' play — 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow — 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 
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Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Ahn'ghty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convuls'd — in  breeze,  or  gile,  or  storm, 
Ii-eing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving:  boundless,  en^Iless,  and  sublime  — 
Tlie  im.-igs  of  eternity — the  throne 
Of  ihc  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made:  each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  thon  goest  forth,  dread,  lathomless,  alone. 

And  I  li-ive  loved  the  ocean  !  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sport  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Born?,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers — they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  cliild  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near, 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

Byron. 


LESSON  V. 

MR.  Pitt's  reply  to  Horace  walpole. 

Sir, — The  atrocious  crime  of  lieinga  young  man,  which 
the  honourable  gentleman  has  with  such  spirit  and  decency 
charged  upon  me,  I  shall  neither  attempt  to  palliate  nor 
deny  ;  but  content  myself  by  wishing  that  I  may  be  one  of 
those  whose  follies  may  cease  with  their  youth,  and  not  of 
those  who  continue  ignorant  in  spite  of  age  and  experience. 
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Whether  youth  can  be  attributed  to  any  man  aa  a  re- 
proach, I  \vill«fiot,  Sir,  assnnie  the  province  of  determin- 
ing, l)ut  surely  age  may  ju^-lly  become  contemptible  if  the 
op|iortimities  wliich  it  brings  have  passed  away  without 
improvement,  arid  vice  appears  to  prevail  when  the  pas- 
sions have  subsided.  The  wretch  who,  after  having  seen 
the  consequences  of  a  thousand  errors,  continues  still  to 
Ijlunder,  and  in  whom  age  has  only  added  obstinacy  to 
stupidiiy,  is  surely  the  objecl  either  of  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt, and  deserves  not  that  his  grey  head  should  secure 
him  from  insults.  Much  more,  Sir,  is  he  to  be  abhorred, 
who,  as  he  has  advanceii  in  ag-*,  has  receded  from  virtue 
and  become  more  wicked  with  less  temptation  ;  who 
prostitutes  himself  for  money  which  he  cannot  enjoy,  and 
B|)ends  the  remains  of  his  life  in  the  ruin  of  his  country. 

But  youth,  Sir,  is  not  my  only  crime  :  I  have  been  ac- 
cused of  acting  a  theatrical  part.  A  theatrical  part  may 
either  imply  some  peculiarities  of  gesture,  or  a  dissimula- 
tion of  my  real  sentiments,  andthe  adoption  of  the  opinions 
and  language  of  another  man. 

In  the  first  sense,  Sir,  the  charge  is  too  trifling  to  be 
confuted,  and  deserves  to  be  mentioned  only  that  it  may 
be  despised.  I  am  at  liberty,  like  every  other  man,  to  use 
my  own  language;  and  though  1  may,  perhaps,  have 
some  ambition  to  please  this  gentleman,  I  shall  not  lay 
myself  under  any  restraint,  nor  very  solicitously  copy  his 
diction  or  his  mien,  however  matured  by  age  or  modelled 
by  experience. 

But  if  any  man  shall,  by  charging  me  with  theatrical 
behaviour,  imply  that  I  utter  any  sentiuier.ts  but  my  own, 
I  shall  treat  him  as  a  calumniator  and  a  villain  ;  nor  shall 
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any  protection  shelter  fjim  from  tlie  treatment  lie  de.-erve?. 
I  .shall,  on  such  an  occasion,  vvitlioul  scruple,  trample 
upon  all  those  forms  wilh  which  wealth  and  dij^nity  en- 
tiench  themselves;  norsliali  any  thing  but  agr^  restrain  my 
resentment — age,  which  always  brings  with  it  one  privi- 
lege, that  of  being  insolent  and  supercilious  without  pu- 
nishment. 

But  with  regard,  Sir,  to  those  whom  I  have  offended,  I 
am  of  opinion,  that  if  I  ha  1  acted  a  borrowed  part,  I  should 
hive  avoided  their  censure.  Tiie  heat  which  ofl'ended 
them,  is  the  ardour  of  conviction,  and  thit  zeal  for  the 
service  of  my  country  which  neither  hape  nor  fear  shall 
influence  me  lo  suppress.  I  will  not  sit  unconcerned 
while  my  liberty  is  invaded,  nor  look  in  silence  upon 
public  robbery.  I  wiil  exert  my  endeavours,  at  whatever 
hazird,  to  repel  the  aggressor,  and  drag  the  thief  to  jus- 
tice, whoever  may  protect  him  in  his  villainy,  and  who- 
ever may  partake  of  his  plunder. 


LESSON  VI. 

DETACHED    PIECES. 

The  bell  strikes  one.     We  take  no  note  of  time 

But  from  its  loss:  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 

Is  wise  in  man.     As  if  an  angel  spoke, 

I  feel  the  solemn  sound.     If  heard  aright, 

It  is  the  knell  of  my  depnrted  hours. 

Where  are  they?     With  the  years  beyond  the  flood* 

It  is  the  signal  that  demands  despatch  : 
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How  mucii  is  to  be  dona  !     My  liopes  and  fears 

Start  up  alarm'd,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  verge 

Look  down — on  wliat  ?     A  falhomless  abyss  I 

A  dread  eternity  !     How  surely  mine  ! 

And  can  eternity  belong  to  me, 

Poor  pensioner  on  the  bounties  of  an  hmir? 


What  does  not  fade!     The  tower  that  long  hath  stood 

The  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  warring  winds, 

Shook  by  the  slow,  but,  sure  destroyer,  lime, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruin  o'er  its  base  ; 

And  flinty  pyramids,  and  walls  of  brass, 

Descend  :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk  : 

Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down ; 

Time  shukes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones. 

And  tottering  empires  crush  i)y  their  own  weight. 

This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old  : 

And  nil  tho-^e  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun, — 

The  sun  himself — shall  die;  and  ancient  night 

Again  involve  the  desolate  abyss: 

Till  the  great  Father,  through  the  lifeless  gloom, 

Extend  his  arm  to  1  ght  nnolher  world. 

And  bid  new  planets  roll  by  other  laws, 

Armstrong. 
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Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins,  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content,  though  mean,  and  cheerful,  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling  her  tlireads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light. 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit. 
Receives  no  praise  ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent)  she  rend<^r.s  much  ; 
Just  knovi's,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman*  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads  with  sparkling  eyes 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 

Oh  happy  peasant !  oh  unhappy  bard  ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward  ; 
He  praised  perhaps  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  : 
He,  lost  in  errors,  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She,  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

COWPER. 


True  Happiness  haih  no  localities, 

No  tones  provincial,  no  peculiar  garb. 

Where  duty  goes,  she  goes  ;  with  justice  goes; 

And  goes  with  meekness,  charity  and  love. 

Where'er  a  tear  is  dried  ;  a  wounded  heart 

Bound  up,  a  bruised  spirit  with  the  dew 

Of  sympathy  anointed  ;  or  a  pang 

'Voltaire. 
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Of  honest  su fieri n ?  ^oolht'd  ;  or  injury 
Repeated  oft,  as  oft  by  love  forgiven. 
VVliere'er  an  evil  passion  is  subdued, 
Or  virtue's  feeb'e  embers  found  ;  where'er 
A  sin  is  heariily  aljurod  and  left — 
There  is  a  b^gh  and  holy  place,  a  spot 
Of  <acred  ligbl,  a  most  religious  fane, 
Whore  baj)pine?s  descending,  sils  and  smiles. 

Pollock. 


Oh  how  unlike  the  complex  works  of  man. 

Heaven's  easy,  artless,  unencund)er''d  plan  ! 

No  meretricious  graces  to  beguile. 

No  clusiering  ornaments  to  ciog  the  pile  : 

From  ostentation,  as  from  weakness,  free, 

It  stands  like  the  cerulean  arch  we  see, 

Majestic  in  its  own  t-implicity. 

Inscribed  above  the  portal  from  afar. 

Conspicuous  as  the  brightness  of  a  star, 

Legible  only  by  the  light  they  give. 

Stand  the  soul  quickening  words — Believe  and  live 

COWPER. 


A  cloud  lay  crailled  near  the  seitirg  sun, 

A  g'eain  of  crimson  tinged  its  braided  snow, 
Long  had  I  watch'd  the  glory  moving  on 

O'er  the  still  radiance  of  the  lake  below. 
Tranquil  its  spirit  seem'd,  and  floated  slow  ! 

Even  in  its  very  motion  there  was  rest ; 
While  every  breath  of  eve  that  chanced  to  blow, 

Wafted  the  travel'er  to  the  beauteous  west. 
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Emblem,  meihoughl,  of  ihe  ilcparte4.foiil  ! 

To  whose  white  robe  tlie  g!e;im  of  bliss  is  given  : 
Anil  by  the  breath  of  mercy  made  to  roll 

Eight  onwnnl  to  the  golden  gates  of  heaven, 
Where  to  the  eye  of  Fjiith  it  peaceful  lies, 
And  tells  to  nan  his  glorious  destinies. 

WlL?ON, 


LEssoiN-  vir. 


The  first  great  obstacle  to  the  extinction  of  war  is,  the 
way  in  which  ihe  heart  of  man  is  carried  off  from  its  bar- 
barities and  its  horrors  by  tlie  splendour  of  its  deceitful 
accom])!ishments.  There  is  a  feelii  g  of  the  sublime  in 
contemplating  the  shock  of  armies,  just  as  there  is  in  con- 
templating the  devoming  energy  of  a  tempest ;  and  this  so 
elevates  and  engrosses  the  whole  man,  that  his  eye  is 
blind  to  the  tears  of  bereaved  parents,  and  his  ear  is  deaf 
to  the  piteous  moan  of  the  dying  and  the  shriek  of  their 
desolated  families.  There  is  a  gracefulness  in  the  picture 
of  a  youthful  warrior  burning  for  distinction  in  the  field, 
and  lured  by  this  generous  aspiration  lo  the  deepest  of  the 
animated  throtig,  where  in  the  fell  work  of  death,  the  op- 
posing sons  of  valour  struggle  for  a  remembrance  and  a 
name  : — and  this  side  of  the  picture  is  so  much  the  exces- 
sive object  of  our  reganl,  as  to  disguise  from  our  view  the 
mangled  carcasses  of  the  fallen,  and  the  wriihing  agonies 
of  the  hundreds  more  who  have  been  laid  on  the  cold 
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groiinrtj  where  they  are  left  to  languish  and  to  die.  There 
no  eye  pities  them.  No  sister  is  there  to  weep  over  them . 
There  n  >  gentle  hand  is  present  to  ease  the  dying  posture, 
or  bind  iip  the  wounds,  which,  in  the  maddening  fury  of 
the  combat,  have  been  given  and  received  by  liie  children 
of  one  common  Father. 

On  every  side  of  me  I  see  caus-es  at  work  which  go  to 
spread  a  most  delusive  colouring  over  war,  and  to  remove 
its  shocking  barbarities  to  the  back  ground  of  our  contem- 
plations altogether.  I  see  it  in  the  history  which  tells  me 
of  the  superb  appearance  of  the  troops  and  the  brilliancy 
of  their  successive  charges — I  see  it  in  the  poetry  which 
lends  the  magic  of  its  numbers  to  the  narrative  of  blood, 
and  transports  its  many  admirers,  as  by  its  images  and  its 
figures,  and  its  nodding  plumes  of  chivalry,  it  throws  its 
treacherous  embellishments  over  a  scene  of  legalized 
slaughter.  All,  all  ages  go  to  prove  what  strange  and  half- 
sighted  creatures  we  are.  Were  it  not  so,  war  could  never 
have  been  seen  in  any  other  aspect  than  thatof  unmingled 
hatefulness:  and  I  can  look  at  nothing  but  to  the  progress 
of  Christian  sentiment  upon  earth  to  arrest  the  strong  cur- 
rent of  its  popular  and  prevailing  partiality  for  war.  Then 
will  glory  be  reduced  to  its  right  estimate — and  the  wake- 
ful benevolence  of  the  gospel,  chasing  away  every  spell, 
will  be  turned  by  no  treachery  of  delusion  whatever  from 
its  simple  but  sublime  enterprises  for  the  good  of  the  spe- 
cies. Then  the  reign  of  truth  and  quietness  will  be  ush- 
ered into  the  world,  and  war,  cruel,  atrocious,  unrelenting 
war,  will  be  stripped  of  many  of  its  bewildering  fascina- 
tions. 

Chalmkri. 
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The  swain,  in  barren  desert,  vvilh  surprise 

Sees  lilies  spring  an!  sudden  verdure  rise  ; 

And  starts  amidst  the  lliirsfy  wilds  to  hear 

New  falls  of  water  murtniiring  in  his  ear. 

On  rifted  rocks,  the  dragons'  late  abodes, 

The  green  reed  trembles  and  the  bulrush  nods, 

Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplexed  with  thorns. 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn  ; 

To  leafless  shrubs  and  flovv^ery  palms  succeed, 

An  odorous  myrtle  to  the  noisome  weed. 

The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant  mead, 

And  boys  in  flowery  bands  the  tiger  lead  ; 

The  steer  and  lion  at  one  crib  shall  meet, 

And  harmless  serpents  lick  the  pilgrim's  feet. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 

The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

Pleased,  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 

And  with  their  forky  tongues  shall  innocently  play. 

Pope. 


LESSON  VIII. 

ON   INFIDELITY 

It  is  amidst  trials  and  sorrows  that  infidelity  appears  in 
its  justest  and  most  frightful  aspect.  When  subject  to  the 
multifarious  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  what  is  there  to  up- 
hold our  spirit,  but  the  discoveries  and  the  prospects  that 
are  unfolded  to  us  by  revelation  ?  What,  for  this  pur- 
pose, can  be  compared  with  the  belief  that  every  thing  here 
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below  is  uniler  the  manngement  of  infinite  vvIsJom  and 
goodness,  and  that  there  is  an  immortality  of  bliss  awaiting 
lis  in  another  world  ?  If  this  conviction  betaken  away, 
what  is  it  that  wc  con  have  recourse  to,  on  whii  h  the  mind 
may  patiently  and  safely  repote  in  the  season  of  adversity  I 
Where  is  the  l)alin  which  I  may  a|)ply  with  effect  to  my 
wounded  heart,  after  I  have  rejected  the  aid  of  the  Al- 
mighty Physician  ?  Impo.<e  upon  me  whatever  hardship 
you  please,  give  me  nothing  but  the  bread  of  sorrow  to 
eat;  take  from  me  the  friends  in  whom  I  had  placed  my 
confidence;  lay  me  in  the  cold  hut  of  poverty,  and  on  the 
thorny  bed  of  disease  ;  set  death  before  me  in  all  its  ter- 
rors ;  do  all  this, — only  let  me  trust  in  my  Saviour,  and 
"  pillow  my  head  on  the  bosom  of  Omnipotence,"  and  I 
will  "fear  no  evil," — I  will  rise  superior  to  affliction, — I 
will  "  rejoice  in  my  tribulation."  But,  let  infidelity  inter- 
pose between  God  and  my  soul,  and  draw  its  impenetrable 
veil  over  a  future  state  of  existence,  and  limit  all  my  trust 
to  the  creatures  of  a  day,  and  all  my  expectations  to  a 
few  years  as  uncertain  as  they  are  short,  and  how  shall  I 
bear  up,  with  fortitude  or  with  cheerfulness,  under  the 
burden  of  distress?  Or  where  i^hall  I  find  one  drop  of 
consolation  to  pul  into  the  bitter  draught  which  has  been 
given  me  to  drink  ?  I  look  all  over  the  range  of  this  wil- 
derness in  which  I  dwell,  but  I  see  not  one  covert  from 
the  storm,  nor  one  leaf  for  the  healing  of  my  soul,  nor  one 
cup  of  cold  water  to  refresii  me  in  the  weariness  and  the 
faintings  of  my  pilgrimage. 

Thompson. 
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PROVIDENCE. 

God  moves  in  a  mysterious  way, 
His  wonders  to  perform  ; 

He  plants  hi?  foottsteps  in  the  sea^ 
And  rides  upon  the  storm. 

Deep  in  unfathomable  mines 

Of  never  failing  skill, 
He  treasures  up  his  bright  designs 

And  works  his  sovereign  will. 

Ye  fearful  saints,  fresh  courage  take, 
The  clouds  ye  so  much  dread 

Are  big  with  mercy,  and  shall  break 
In  blessings  on  your  head. 

Judge  not  the  Lord  by  feeble  sense, 
But  trust  him  for  his  grace  ; 

Behind  a  frowning  Providence 
He  hides  a  smiling  face. 

His  purposes  will  fipen  fast, 

Unfolding  every  hour ; 
The  bud  may  have  a  bitter  taste. 

But  sweet  will  be  the  flower. 

Blind  unbelief  is  sure  to  err, 
And  scan  his  work  in  vain  ; 

God  is  his  own  interpreter, 
And  he  will  make  it  plain. 


CoWPER 


BOS 
LESSON  IX. 

f.NSlGMFICA>XE   OF    'I  HTS    WORLD. 

Thorgh  tlie  enrih  were  to  be  biirr'ed  up,  thoiigh  \he 
trumpet  of  ils  desolation  were  t^ounded,  though  yon  ^ky 
were  to  pass  away  os  a  scroll,  amJ  every  visible  gUry 
which  the  finger  of  the  D'rvinity  Iras  inseribed  on  it  were 
extinguished  lor  ever — an  event  so  awful  to  ns  and  lo 
every  worKI  in  our  vicinity,  by  which  so  many  suns  would 
be  exliiguislred,  and  so  in.-iny  varied  scenes  of  life  and 
poptilntion  would  rush  into  forgeifulness — wliat  is  it  ir> 
the  high  scale  of  the  Almighty's  workmanship?  A  mere 
ehred,  which,  though  scatteied  into  nothing,  would  leave 
the  universe  of  God  one  entire  scene  of  greatness  and 
majesty.  Though  the  earth  and  the  heavens  were  to  dis- 
appear, there  are  other  worlds  which  roll  afar;  the  light 
of  other  suns  shines  iijwn  them  ;  and  the  sky  which  man- 
tles them,  is  garnished  with  oilier  stars.  Is  it  presump- 
tion to  say,  that  the  moral  world  extends  to  these  distant 
and  unknown  regions?  that  they  are  occupied  with  peo- 
ple? that  the  charities  of  home  and  of  neighbourhood 
flourish  there?  that  the  praises  of  God  are  there  lifted  up, 
and  his  goodness  rejoiced  in  ?  that  there  piety  has  its  tem- 
ples and  its  offerings?  and  the  richness  of  ihe  Divine  at- 
tributes is  there  felt  and  admired  by  intelligent  worshippers? 

And  what  is  this  world  in  the  immensity  which  teems 
with  them  ;  and  what  are  they  who  occupy  it  ?  The 
universe  at  large  would  suffer  as  little  in  its  splendour  and 
variety  by  the  destruction  of  our  planet,  as  the  verdure 
and  sublime  magnitude  of  a  forest  would  suffer  bv  the 
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fall  of  a  tingle  leaf.  The  leaf  quivers  on  ihe  branch 
which  siipporis  it.  It  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  slightest 
accident.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it 
lights  on  the  stream  of  water  which  passes  underneath. 
In  a  moment  of  lime,  the  life,  which  we  know  by  the  mi- 
croscope, it  teems  with,  is  extinguished  ;  and  an  occurrence 
so  insignificant  in  the  eye  of  man,  and  in  the  scale  of  his 
observation,  carries  in  il,  to  the  myriads  which  people  this 
little  leaf,  an  event  as  terrible  and  as  decisive  as  the  des- 
truction of  a  world.  Now,  on  the  grand  scale  of  the  uni- 
verse, we,  the  occupiers  oflhis  ball,  which  performs  its 
little  round  among  the  suns  and  the  systems  which  astro- 
nomy has  unfolded  — we  may  feel  the  same  litlleness  and 
the  same  insecurity.  We  differ  from  the  leaf  only  in  this 
circumstance,  that  it  would  require  the  operation  of  greater 
elements  to  destroy  us.  But  these  elements  exist.  The 
fire  which  rages  within,  may  lift  its  devouring  energy  to 
the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  transform  it  into  one  wide 
and  wasting  volcano.  The  sudden  formation  of  elastic 
matter  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth — and  it  lies  within  the 
agency  of  known  substances  to  accomplish  this — may 
explode  it  into  fragments.  The  exhalation  of  noxious  air 
from  below,  may  impart  a  virulence  to  the  air  that  is 
around  us;  it  may  affect  the  delicate  portion  of  its  ingre- 
dients ;  and  the  whole  of  animated  nature  may  wither  and 
die  under  the  malignity  of  a  tainted  atmosphere.  A 
blazing  comet  may  cross  this  fiited  planet  in  its  orbit,  and 
realize  all  the  terrors  which  superstition  has  conceived  of 
it.  We  cannot  anticipate  with  precision  the  consequences 
of  an  event  which  every  astronomer  must  know  to  lie 
within  the  limits  of  chance  and  probability.     It  may  hurry 
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our  globe  lovvai'ds  the  sun — or  drag  it  to  the  outer  regions 
of  the  planetary  system — or  give  it  a  new  axis  of  revolution 
— and  the  elTect,  which  I  shall  simply  announce,  without 
explaiiiing  it,  would  be  to  change  the  place  of  the  ocean, 
ami  bring  another  might)'  flood  upon  our  islands  and  con- 
tinents. 

These  are  accidents  which  m;\y  happen  in  a  single  in- 
stant of  time,  and  against  which  nothing  known  in  the 
present  system  of  things  provides  lis  wilh  any  security. 
They  might  not  annihilate  the  earth,  but  they  would  un- 
people it;  and  we,  who  tread  its  surface  wilh  such  firm 
and  assured  footsteps,  are  at  the  mercy  of  devouring  ele- 
ments, which,  if  let  loose  u[ion  us  by  the  hand  of  the  Al- 
mighty, would  spread  solitude,  and  silence,  and  death  over 
the  dominions  of  the  world. 

Now,  it  is  this  littleness,  and  this  insecurity,  which 
make  the  protection  of  the  Almighty  so  dear  to  us,  and 
brings  with  such  emphasis  to  every  pious  bosom  the  holy 
lessons  of  humility  and  gratitude.  The  God  who  sitteth 
above,  and  presides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds,  is 
mindful  of  man  ;  and  though  at  this  moment  energy  is  felt 
in  the  remotest  provinces  of  creation,  we  may  feel  the  same 
security  in  His  providence,  as  if  we  were  the  objects  of  His 
undivided  care. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  bring  our  minds  up  to  this  mysterious 
agency.  But  such  is  the  incomprehensible  fact,  that  the 
same  Being,  whose  eye  is  abroad  over  the  whole  universe, 
gives  vegetation  to  every  blade  of  grass,  and  motion  to 
every  particle  of  blood  which  circulates  through  the  veins 
of  the  minutest  animal:  that  .Jthough  His  mind  takes  into 
its  comprehensive  grasp  irai'  .nsity  and  all  its  wonders,  I 
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am  as  much  known  to  Him  as  if  I  were  the  single  object 
of  His  attention  ;  that  He  marks  all  my  thoughts ;  and  He 
gives  birth  to  every  feeling  and  every  movement  within 
me ;  and  (hat,  with  an  exercise  of  power  which  I  can 
neither  describe  nor  comprehend,  the  same  God  who  sits 
in  the  highest  heaven,  and  reigns  over  the  glories  of  the 
firmament,  is  at  my  right  hand  to  give  me  every  breath 

which  I  draw,  aud  every  comfort  which  I  enjoy. 

Chalmers. 


LESSON  X. 

THE  DAY  OF  REST. 

How  Still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day  ! — 
Mule  is  the  voice  of  rural  labour,  hush'd 
The  ploiighboy's  whistle  and  the  milk-maid's  song. 
The  scythe  lies  glittering  in  the  devvynvreaih 
Of  tedded  grass,  mingled  with  faded  flowers 
That  yester-morn  bloom'd  waving  in  the  breeze. 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  ear  ; — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud. 
To  him,  who  wanders  o'er  the  upland  lea. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale, 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tnned  song  ;  the  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  gentl_)     own  the  deep-worn  glen  ; 
While  from  yon  lowly  roof,  whose  curling  smoke 
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OVrmounls  '.he  mist,  is  heatJ  at  intervals 
The  voice  of  psahns,  the  simple  song  of  praise. 

With  dove-like  wings  peace  o'er  j-on  village  broods  : 

The  dizzing  mill-wheel  rests  :  the  anvil's  din 

Hath  ceased  ;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 

Less  fearful  on  this  day,  ihe  limping  hare 

Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  stops  and  looks  on  irian, 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  toil-worn  horse,  set  free, 

Unheedful  of  the  pleasure,  roams  at  large  ; 

And  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls, 

Hisiron  armed  hoofs  gleam  in  the  morning  ray. 

But  chiefly  man  the  day  of  rest  enjoys  ; 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  ihee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day, 

On  other  days  the  man  of  toil  is  doom'd 

To  eat  his  joyless  bieail,  lonely  ;  the  ground 

Both  seat  anil  board  ;  screcn'd  from  the  winter's  cold, 

And  summer's  heat,  i)y  neighbouring  hedge  or  iree  ; 

But  on  this  day,  embosom'd  in  his  home, 

He  shares  the  frugil  meal  with  those  he  loves; 

With  those  he  loves  he  shares  the  heartfelt  joy 

Of  giving  thanks  to  God — not  thanks  of  form, 

A  word  and  a  grimace,  but  reverentially, 

With  cover'd  face,  and  upward,  earnest  eye. 

Hail,  Sabbath  !  thee  I  hail,  the  poor  man's  day, 
The  pale  mechanic  now  has  leave  lo  breathe 
The  morning  air,  pure  from  the  city's  smoke  ; 
While  wanderijig  slowly  up  the  river  side. 
He  meditates  on  Him,  whose  power  he  marks 
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In  etscli  green  Iree  ihat  proudly  spreads  the  bough. 
As  iti  the  tiny  devv-beni  flowers  that  bloom 
Arounil  its  root  ;  and  while  he  thus  purvpy>, 
With  elevaleii  joy,  each  rurnl  charm, 
He  hopes,  yet  fears  irresum|)tion  in  the  hope, 
Thai  He-iven  may  lie  one  Sabbath  without  end. 


LESSON  XL 

DETACHED  PIECES. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Becomes  thera  with  -one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 


Whv,  all  the  souls  that  were,  were  forfeit  once, 
And  one,  that  might  the  'vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  shoukl  you  be, 
If  He,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?     Oh  !  think  on  that 
And  mercy  then  will  br.^athe  within  von.r  lips 
Like  man  new  made. 


The  qiiali  y  of  mercy  is  mvt  strained:; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Ui)on  t'le  i)l;u;;i  beneath:  it  is  twice  blessed  ; 
It  blesselh  him  that  gives,  and  him  that  takes 
Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest  ;  it  becomes 
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The  throned  monarch  belter  than  liis  crown  ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power^ 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  mnjesly, 

Wherein  doth  :sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  swajy 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  fear  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.     Think  of  this, 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation.     We  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 


The  doud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  that  it  inherits,  shall  dissolve, 
And  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision. 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 


Canst  thou  minister  to  a  mind  diseased, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raz?  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain^ 
And,  with  some  sweet  oJjlivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  the  fool  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  1 


Tis  the  rr.Hdd  that  makes  tl>e  body  rich  ; 
And  as  the  sun  breaks  ihrouoh  tlie  darkest  clouds 
So  honoiir  jieereth  in  ihe  meanest  habit. 
What  !  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lait^ 
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Because  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  1 
Or  is  the  aJJer  better  than  the  eel, 
Because  his  i)ainlcd  t^kin  contents  the  eye  1 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank  ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 


LESSON  XII. 

THE  VISION  OF  MIRZA,  EXHIBITING  A    PICTURE    OF 
HUMAN  LIFE. 

On  the  tilth  day  of  the  moon,  which,  accoriling  lo  the 
custom  of  my  forefathers,  1  always  keep  holy,  after  liaving 
washed  myself,  and  otTered  up  my  morning  devotions,  I 
ascended  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was  here  air- 
ing myself  on  the  tops  of  ihe  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  pro- 
found contemplation  on  the  vanity  of  human  life  ;  and 
passing  from  one  thought  to  another,  Surely,  said  I,  man  is 
but  a  shadow,  and  life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  mus- 
ing, I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a  rock,  that  was 
not  far  from  me,  where  I  discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a 
shepherd,  with  a  litde  musical  instrument  in  his  hand.  As 
I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet,  and 
wrought  into  a  variety  o{  tunes  that  were  inexpressibly 
0-2 
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melodious,  and  altogether  different  from  anyihing  I  had 
ever  heard  :  they  put  me  in  mind  of  those  heavenly  airs 
that  are  played  to  the  departed  souls  of  g)od  men  upon 
their  fir.-t  arrival  in  paradise,  to  wear  out  the  impressions 
of  the  last  agonies,  and  qualify  them  for  the  pleasures  of 
that  happy  place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret  rap- 
tures. 

I  had  been  often  told,  that  tlie  rock  before  me  was  the 
haunt  of  a  genius  ;  and  that  several  had  been  entertained 
with  that  music,  who  had  pa^^sed  by  it,  but  never  heard 
ihatthe  musician  had  before  made  himself  visible.  When 
he  had  raised  my  thoughts  by  those  transporting  airs  which 
he  played,  to  ta.<te  the  pleasures  of  his  conversation,  as  I 
lookeJ  upon  him  like  one  astonished,  he  beckoned  to  me, 
and  by  the  waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  approach 
to  the  place  where  he  sat.  I  drew  near  with  that  rev- 
erence which  is  due  to  a  superior  nature  ;  and  as  my  heart 
was  entirely  subdued  by  the  captivating  strains  I  had  heard, 
I  fell  down  at  his  feet  and  wept.  The  genius  smiled  upon 
me  with  a  look  of  compassion  and  affability  that  familiar- 
ized him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dispelled  all  the 
fears  and  apprehensions  with  which  I  approached  him. 
He  lifted  me  from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
Mirza,  said  he,  I  have  heard  thoe  in  thy  soliloquies  ;  follow 
me. 

He  ihen  led  me  to  the  highest  j>innacle  of  the  rock,  and 
placing  me  on  the  top  of  it,  Cast  thy  eyes  eastward,  said 
he,  and  tell  iTie  what  thou  seest  ? — I  see,  said  I,  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  rolling  through  it. 
'i  he  valley  that  thou  seest,  said  he,  is  the  valley  of  Misery  ; 
and  the  ti  !e  of  water  that  thou  seest  is   part   of  the   great 
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iJide  ofEterniiy.      What  is  the  reason,  said  I,  that  the  tide 
I  see  rises  out  of  a  thick  mist  at  one  end,  and  again   loses 
itself  in  a  thick  rai^t  at  the  other?     What  thou  seest,  said 
he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  is  called  Time,  mea- 
sured out  by  Ihe  sun,  and  reaching  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world  to  its  consummalion.     Examine  now,  said   he, 
this  «ea  that  is  bounded  with  darkness  at  l>oth  ends,  and 
tell  me  what  thou  discoverest  in  it.     I  see  a   bridge,    said 
I,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide.     The  bridge  thou  seest, 
said  he,  is  human  life  ;  consider  it  aitenlively.     Upon   a 
more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I   found  that  it   consisted   of 
ihree  score  and  ten   entire  arches,   with  several    broken 
arches,  which  added  to  those  that  were  enlire,  made  up 
the  number  about  an  lii/ndrcd.      As  I   was    counting   the 
arches,  the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  first  consisted 
of  a  thousand  arches  ;  but  that  a  great  flood  swept   away 
the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge  in  the  ruinous  conditon  1  now 
beheld  it:  but  tell  me  further,  said  he,  what  thou  discov- 
erest on  it.     I  see  multitudes  of  people  passing  over   it, 
said  I,  and  a  black  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it.     As 
{  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  several  of  the  passengers 
dropping  through  the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
tmderneath  it  ;  and,  upon  further  examination,  perceived 
(here  were  innumerable  trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in 
the  bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner  trod  upon,  but 
they  fell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and  immediately  dis- 
appeared.    These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  veiy  thick   at 
the  entrance  of  the  bridge,  so  that  throngs  of  people  no 
sooner  broke  through  the  cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into 
them.     They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle,  but  multi- 
plied and  lay  closer  together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
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fnai  were  entire.  There  were,  indeeJ,  some  persons,  6o{ 
fheir  number  was  very  small,  that  continued  a  kind  of 
hobbling  march  on  the  broken  arches,  but  fell  tliroiigh,  one 
after  another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with  so  long  a 
Walk. 

I  passed  some  lime  in  the  contemplation  of  this  wc^n- 
derful  structure,  and  the  great  variety  of  objects  which  it 
presented.  My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melanchaly, 
tosee  several  dropping  unexpeetedly  in  the  midst  of  mirth 
and  jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thiiig  that  stood  by  them 
to  save  themselves  ;  some  were  lookirg  up  towards  the 
heavens  in  a  thoughtful  posture,  and,  in  the  midst  of  a  spe- 
culation, stumbled  and  fell  out  of  sight ;  mullititdes  were 
busy  in  «he  pursuit  of  bubbles,  that  glittered  in  (heir  eyes 
and  danced  before  them,  but  often  when  they  thought 
themselves  within  the  reach  of  them^  their  footing  failed, 
and  down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of  objects  I  ob- 
served some  with  scimitars  in  their  hands,  and  others  with 
phials,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the  bridge,  thrusting  several 
persons  on  trap  doors  which  did  not  seem  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  might  have  escaped  had  they  noi 
been  thus  forced  upon  them. 

The  genius  seeing  me  indulge  myself  in  this  melancholy 
prospect,  told  me  I  had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it.  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  .-aid  he,  and  tell  me  if  thou  seest 
anything  that  thou  dost  not  comprehend.  Upon  looking 
up,  What  mean,  said  I,  those  great  flocks  of  birds  that  are 
perpetually  hovering  about  the  bridge,  and  settling  upon  it 
from  lime  to  time'?  I  see  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  co,- 
morants,  and,  among  many  other  feathered  creatures,  sev- 
eral little  winged  boys,  that  perch  in  great  numbers  upon 
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ifie  middle  anlies.  These,  said  ifie  genius,  are  Tluvf, 
Avarice,  Superstition,  Despair,  Love,  with  the  like  cares 
and  passions  that  infest  human  life.  1  here  fetchei!  a  deep 
sigh  :  Alas,  said  I,  man  was  made  in  vain  !  how  is  he  given 
away  to  misery  and  moriality,  tortured  in  life,  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  death  !  The  genius  being  moved  with  com- 
passion towards  me,  bid  me  quit  so  uncomfortable  a  pros- 
j)ect.  Look  no  more,  said  he,  on  man  in  the  first  stage 
of  his  existence,  in  his  setting  out  for  eternity,  but  cast  thine 
eye  on  that  thick  mist  into  which  the  tide  bears  the  sev- 
eral generations  of  mortals  that  fall  into  it.  I  directed  my 
sight  as  I  was  ordered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
strengthened  it  wiih  any  supernatural  force,  or  dissipated 
part  of  the  mist,  that  was  before  too  thick  for  the  eye  to 
penetrate)  I  saw  the  valley  opening  at  the  further  end,  and 
spreading  into  an  immense  ocean,  that  had  a  huge  rock  of 
adamant  running  through  the  midst  of  it,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  clouds  still  rested  on  one  half 
of  it,  insomuch  that  I  could  discover  nolhirig  in  it;  but  the 
other  appeared  to  me  a  vast  ocean,  planted  with  innume- 
rable islands  that  were  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  interwoven  with  a  thousand  little  shining  seas  that  ran 
among  them  ;I  could  see  personsdresstd  inglorious  habits, 
with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  passing  among  the  trees, 
lying  down  by  the  side  of  fountains,  or  resting  on  beds  of 
flowers,  and  could  hear  a  confused  harmony  of  singing 
birds,  falling  waters,  human  voices,  and  musical  instru- 
uients.  Gladness  grew  in  me  at  the  discovery  of  so  de- 
lightful a  scene.  I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  that 
I  might  fly  away  to  those  happy  seats  ;  hut  the  genius  told 
me  there  was  no  passage  to  ihem,  e,\C(^pt  throngh  the  gales 
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of  death  that  I  saw  oj.ening  everj-  moment  upon  the  bridge. 
The  Islands,  said  lie,  that  lie  so  fresh  and  green  before 
ihee,  and  vviili  which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
spotted,  as  far  as  tliou  canst  see,  are  more  in  number  than 
tiie  ^and  on  the  sea  shore  :  there  are  nnj-riads  of  islands 
behind  those  which  thou  here  discoveresl,  reacliing  far- 
ther than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagination  can  extend 
itself.  These  are  ihe  mansions  of  gootl  men  after  death, 
who,  according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  virtue  in  which 
they  excelled,  are  disiribule.l  among  these  several  islands, 
which  abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds  and  degrees, 
suitable  to  the  relishes  and  perfections  of  those  who  are 
settled  in  them  ;  every  island  is  a  paradise,  accommodated 
to  its  respective  inhabitants.  Are  not  these,  0  Mirzri 
hahiiations  worth  contending  for?  Does  life  appear  mis- 
erable that  gives  thee  op])ortunities  of  earning  such  a  re- 
ward 1  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to 
so  happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was  made  in 
vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity  reserved  for  him — I  gazed 
with  unexpressible  pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At 
length  said  I,  Show  me  now.  I  beseech  thee,  the  secrets 
that  lie  hid  under  those  dark  clouds  which  cover  the  ocean, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant.  The  genius 
making  me  no  answer,  I  turnetl  about  to  address  my- 
self to  him  a  second  time,  but  I  found  he  had  left  me. 
I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision  I  had  been  so  long  con- 
templating; but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched  bridge, 
anrl  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  nothing  but  the  long  hollow 
valley  of  Bngiiad,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  grazing 
upon  the  sides  of  it. 

Addison. 
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LESSON  XIII. 

THE    GRAVES    OF    A    HOUSEHOLD. 

They  grew  in  beauty,  siJe  by  s'uJe, 
They  filled  our  house  with  glee  ; 
Their  graves  are  sever'd  far  and  wide, 
By  mountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  niglit 
O'er  each  lair  sleeping  brow, 
She  ii;ul  each  folded  flower  in  sight. — 
Where  are  tiiose  dreamers  now  ? 

One,  'midsl  the  forests  of  the  west, 

By  a  dark  stream  is  laid  ; 

The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  re.^t, 

Far  in  the  cedar's  shade. 

Tiie  sea,  the  i)lue  lone  sea,  hath  one, 

He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep  ; 

He  was  the  loved  of  all,  yel  none 

O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep  ; 

One  sleeps,  where  southern  vines  are  drest 

Above  the  noble  slain  ; 

He  wrapp'd  his  colours  round  his  breast, 

On  a  blood-red  field  of  Spain. 

And  one,  o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 

lis  leaves  by  soft  winds  fann'd. 

She  faded  'midst  Italian  bovvers, 

The  last  of  that  bright  band. 

And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ; 
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Whose  voices  mingUd  as  they  prayM 
Aioiiiid  one  parent  knee. 
They,  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall 
And  cheer'il  with  mirlh  the  hearth — 
Alas  for  love  !  if  this  were  oil, 
And  naught  beyond  tlie  earth  ! 


Mrs.  Hemans. 


SEPAUATION. 

Friend  after  friend  departs, 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  iViend  ? 
There  is  no  union  here  of  hearts 
That  finds  not  fiere  an  end! 
Were  this  frail  world  our  final  rest, 
Living  or  dying,  none  were  blesl. 

Beyond  the  flight  of  time, — ■ 
Beyond  the  roign  of  death, — 
There  surely  is  some  blessed  clime, 
Where  life  is  not  a  breath  ; 
Nor  life's  aflection  transient  fire, 
Whose  sparks  fly  upward  and  expire. 

There  is  a  world  above, 
Where  parting  is  unknown  ; 
A  long  eiernity  of  love, 
Form'd  for  the  good  alone  j 
And  faith  beholds  the  dying  here 
Translated  to  that  glorious  sphere 
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Thus  f^tar  by  star  declines, 
Till  all  are  past  away  ; 
As  morning  high  ami  higher  shine?, 
To  pure  and  perfect  day  : 
Nor  sink  those  stars  in  empty  night, 
But  hide  thenisevles  in  heaven's  own  light. 

Montgomery. 


LESSON  XIV.    • 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  HEATHEN  GODS. 

Before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  the  Jews  were  the  only 
nation  of  the  world  who  wornhipp^d  the  true  God.  All 
the  other  nations  worshipped  different  imaginary  beings 
which  existed  only  in  their  uninstructed  fancies.  Most 
of  these  false  gods  have  now  become  forgotten,  together 
with  the  nations  tliat  believed  in  them  ;  yet  it  is  necessary 
to  preserve  a  knowledge  of  the  imnginarv  gods  and  god- 
desses worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  they  are 
much  spoken  of  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  and  are 
still  occasionally  mentioned  both  in  poetry  autl  j)rose.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  iheir  ideal  gods  were  Chaos,  and  his 
son  Erebus  ;  or,  confusion  and  darkness.  Saturn,  one  of 
their  descendants,  is  the  same  as  Time  :  his  reign  is  called 
the  Golden  Age  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  earth  then  produced 
corn  and  fruits  without  labour,  and  justice  prevailed  among 
all  mankind.  Saturn  was  said  to  be  deposed  by  his  son 
Jupiter,  called  also  Jove;  who  then  divided  his  father's 
power  between  himself  and  his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.     Jupiter  was  to  leigii  over  hoaven :  and  he  was  said 
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U)  yiolJ  hiri  court,  fji"  coiiru-il  of  tho  goiln,  on  the  lop  of 
OIy^lpll^;,  a  mountain  in  Thess-aly.  He  i:«  called,  Ijy  the 
ancient  ports,  the  king  of  gods  .'iml  men  ;  and  the  eagle  is 
repre:?ented  ns  being  the  bearer  of  hiHthiindeibohs.  Nep- 
tune, the  po  1  of  tiie  sea,  ij  represente  1  with  a  trident,  or 
fork  with  three  teeth,  in  his  hand,  instead  of  a  sceptre.  He 
was  supposed  to  i»e  drawn  in  a  ch  iriot  by  sea-horses  with 
his  son,  Triton,  bK)\ving  a  trumpet  made  of  sliell,  and  dol- 
phins phiying  round  him.  The  dominions  of  Pluto,  the 
god  of  the  infernal  regions,  were  called  Tartarus  and 
Klysium.  Tartarus  was  the  place  where  the  souls  of  the 
wicked  were  puni?iied,  and  Elsyium  wasthe  scene  of  per- 
petual happiness  allotted  to  the  go.)d.  Th3  passage  from 
the  earth  lo  ihese  regions  was  across  the  river  Acheron, 
over  which  the  departed  spirits  were  conveyed  by  an  old 
boatman,  namel  Charon  ;  and  the  farther  bank  was  also 
guarded  by  a  ilog  with  three  head<,  named  Cerberus. 
There  were  two  remarkable  rivers  of  hell :  one  nanicd  Styx, 
which  the  gnds  used  to  swear  by  when  they  intended  to 
make  their  oath  very  solemn  ;  and  another  named  Lethe, 
which  caused  whoever  bathed  in  it  to  forget  what  was  past. 
Mars,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Jupiter,  ivas  the  god  of  war. 
Apollo,  likewise  the  si.n  (-f  Jupiier,  was  the  god  of  music, 
poetry  and  medicine.  H.*  is  also  represented  as  driving 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  drawn  by  lour  horses  alireast  ;  or 
rather,  he  was  the  sun  itself.  A  story  is  to'd  of  him,  that 
as  a  mark  ofatTection,  he  intrusted  this  chariot  one  day  to 
his  son  Phffiion  ;  who  was  kdled  by  being  thrown  out  of 
it,  but  not  till  after  he  had  set  a  part  of  the  earth  on  fire. 
Apollo  is  also  called  Phosliu-:,  and  Hyperion  ;  and  is  re- 
presented as  a  beautiful  yoimg  man  without  a  beard,  and 
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wiih  graceful  hair.  Mercury,  a  i^on  of  Jiipllor,  was  the 
messenger  of  tlie  gods  ;  and  is  therefore  represented  with 
wings  to  his  cap  and  liis  feet.  He  was  said  to  he  the  in- 
ventor of  letters,  and  hence  he  is  the  god  of  eloquence  ; 
and  was  the  god  of  liade,  and  thence  also  of  thieves.  He 
was  called  also  Hermes  ;  and  is  represented  as  carrying  a 
wand,  called  caduceus,  with  two  ser|)ents  twisted  round  it. 
Vulcan,  the  god  of  fire  and  smiths,  was  the  artificer  of 
heaven  ;  and  made  the  ihunderbohs  of  Jupiter,  and  the 
armour  and  palaces  of  the  gods.  His  name  and  occupa- 
tion are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  some  obscure  tradi- 
tion of  Tubal-Cain,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Cain,  who 
was  an  instructor  ol  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.  He 
once,  as  the  story  is  told,  ofTendeJ  Jupiter,  who  kicked  him 
out  of  heaven  ;  and  falling  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  he 
broke  his  leg,  and  was  lame  ever  after.  It  is  said  that 
one  o{  his  principal  forges  was  within  Mount  Etna.  He 
is  called  also  Mulciber. 

The  foregoing  are  the  principal  gods  of  this  strange  sys- 
tem of  mythology,  but  there  were  many  of  a  second  or 
Btill  lower  order.  Thus,  Bacchus  was  the  god  of  wine, 
and  was  crowned  with  leaves  of  the  vine  and  the  ivy. 
Eolus  was  the  god  of  the  winds  ;  the  north  wind  was  call- 
ed Boreas,  the  south  wind  Auster,  the  east  wind  Eurus, 
and  the  west  wind  Zephyrus.  Monius  was  the  god  of 
satire,  and  likewise  of  laughter  and  jokes.  Plutus  was  the 
god  of  riches.  Hymen  was  the  god  of  marriage  :  he  is  re- 
presented with  the  burning  torch.  Cu[)id  was  the  god  of 
love  :  lie  is  represented  as  a  beautd'ul  child,  but  blind  or 
hoodwinked,  and  carries  a  bow  and  arrows.  Janus,  a 
god  with  two  fuces,  looking  forward  and  backward,  had  a 
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temple  which  was  open  in  time  of  war,  nnd  shut  in  peace. 
Esculapius  was  an  inferior  god  of  medicine,  below  Apollo  : 
he  is  represented  as  accompanied  by  a  serpent,  which  was 
thought  the  most  long  lived  of  all  animnls.  Pan  was  the 
god  of  siiepherds  ;  his  lower  parts  have  the  figure  of  a  goat, 
and  he  is  represented  as  having  horns,  and  as  carrjMng  a 
musical  instrument  similar  to  that  now  called  Pan's  pipes. 
There  were  other  rural  deities  called  Satyrs,  Fauns,  and 
Sylvans;  their  figures  were  h.ilf  man  and  half  goat,  and 
they  dwelt  chiefly  in  forests.  Every  river,  also,  was  sup- 
posed to  have  its  own  god,  who  was  drawn  with  a  long 
beanl,  a  crown  of  reeds,  and  leaning  on  an  urn.  Tliere 
were  likewise  a  great  number  of  demi-gods,  or  half-gods, 
who  were  supposed  to  have  a  god  for  their  father  and  a 
woman  for  their  mother ;  the  principal  one  of  these  was 
Hercules,  who  was  accounted  the  god  of  strength,  froin 
his  having  performed  some  wonderful  undertakings,  called 
his  Twelve  Labours.  He  is  represented  leaning  on  a 
large  club,  and  wearing  a  lion's  skin. 

Baldavin. 


Auburn. 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  villnge  of  the  plain, 
Where  health  and  plenty  cheer'd  the  lab'ring  swain 
Where  smiling  spring  its  earliest  visit  paid; 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  delay'd. 
Dear  lovely  bovvers  of  innocence  and  ease, 
Seats  of  my  youth,  where  ev'ry  sport  could  please. 
How  often  have  I  loiter'd  o'er  thy  green, 
Where  humble  happiness  endear'd  each  scene; 
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How  often  have  I  paused  on  every  charm, 

The  sheher'd  cot,  the  cullivated  farm, 

The  never-failing  brook,  the  busy  mill. 

The  decent  church  that  topt  the  neighb'ring  hill  ; 

The  hawthorn  bush,  with  seats  beneuth  the  shade, 

For  talking  age,  and  whisp'ring  lovers  made. 

Sweet  was  the  sound,  when  oft,  at  evening's  clo<e, 

Up  yonder  hill  the  village  murmur  rose  ; 

There,  as  I  pass'd,  with  careless  steps  and  slow, 

The  mingling  notes  came  soften'd  from  below 

The  swain,  responsive,  as  the  milk-maid  sung  ; 

The  sober  herd  that  low'd  to  meet  their  young  ; 

The  noisy  geese,  that  gabbled  in  the  pool ; 

The  playful  children,  just  let  loose  from  school  ; 

The  watch-dog's  voice  that  bay'd  the  whisp'ring  wind, 

And  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  : 

These  all  in  sweet  confusion  sought  the  shade, 

And  fiU'd  each  pause  the  nightingale  had  made. 

GoiDSMITH. 


LESSON  XV. 

WHY    AN    APPLE    FALLS.  • 

Papa  (said  Lucy),  I  have  been  reading  to-day,  that  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  was  led  to  make  some  of  his  great  dis- 
coveries by  seeing  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree.  What  was 
there  extraordinary  in  thati 

P.  There  was  nothing  extraordinary  ;  but  it  happened 
to  catch  his  attention,  and  set  him  a  thinking. 

L. — And  what  did  he  think  about  ? 
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P. — He  thouglu  by  what  means  the  apple  was  brought 
to  the  ground. 

L. — Why,  I  coulJ  hive  tolJ  hiin  thai — because  the 
stalk  gnve  way,  ami  there  was  nothing  to  support  it. 

P — And  what  then  ? 

L. — V/liy  then — it  imist  fall,  you  know. 

/''. — But  whj'  must  it  fall  ? — that  is  the  point. 

L. — necause  it  could  not  help  it. 

P. —  But  why  coulil  it  not  help  it. 

L. — I  (lont't  know — that  is  an  odiJ  question.  Because 
there  was  nothing  to  keep  it  up. 

P. — Suppose  there  was  not — does  it  follow  that  it  must 
come  to  the  ground  ? 

L. — Yes,  surely  ! 

P. — Is  an  apple  animate  or  inanimate  ? 

L. — Inanimate,  to  be  sure  ! 

P. — And  can  inanimate  things  move  of  themselves? 

L. — No — I  think  not — but  the  apple  falls  because  it  is 
forced  to  fall. 

P. —  Right !  some  force  out  of  itself  acts  upon  it,  other- 
wise it  would  remain  forever  where  it  was,  notwithstand- 
ing it  were  loosened  from  the  tree. 

L.— Would  it  ? 

P. — Undoubtedly !  for  there  are  only  two  ways  in 
which  it  could  be  moved  !  by  its  own  power  of  motion,  or 
the  power  of  somewhat  else  moving  it.  Now,  the  first 
you  acknowledge  it  has  not ;  the  cause  of  its  motion  must, 
therefore,  be  the  second.  And  what  that  is,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  the  philosopher's  inquiry. 

Jj — But  everjp  thing  falls  to  the  ground  as  well  as  an 
apple,  when  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  iip. 
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P. — Trvie — tiiere  must,  iheiefore,  be  a  universal  cousie 
of  this  tendency  to  fall. 

L. — And  what  is  it  ? 

P Why,  it' tilings  out  of  the  earth  cannot  move  them- 
selves to  it,  there  can  be  no  other  cause  cf  their  coming 
together,  than  that  the  earth  pulls  them. 

L. — But  the  earth  is  no  more  animate  than  they  are  : 
so  how  can  it  pull  ? 

P — Well  objected  !  this  will  bring  us  to  the  point. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  after  deep  meditation,  discovered  that 
there  was  a  law  in  nature  called  nitraciion,  by  virtue  of 
which  every  particle  of  matter,  that  is,  every  thing  of^ 
which  the  world  is  composed,  draws  towards  it  every  other 
particle  of  matter,  with  a  force  j^roportioned  to  its  size  and 
dislance.  Lay  two  marbles  on  the  table.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  come  together,  and  if  there  were  nothing  else 
in  the  world,  they  would  come  together,  but  they  are  also 
attrncted  by  the  table,  by  the  ground,  and  by  every  thing 
besides  in  the  room  ;  and  these  different  atiractions  pull 
against  each  other.  Now,  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  pro- 
digious mass  of  matter,  to  wliich  nothing  near  it  can  bear 
any  comparison.  It  draws,  therefore,  with  mighty  force 
every  thing  within  its  reach,  which  is  the  cause  of  their 
falling  ;  and  this  is  called  the  grnviiaiion  of  bodies,  or 
what  gives  them  weight.  When  I  lift  up  any  thing,  I  act 
contrary  to  this  force,  for  which  reason  it  seems  heavy  to 
me,  and  the  heavier,  the  more  matter  it  contains,  since  that 
increases  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for.it.  Do  you  un- 
derstand this  ? 

L. — I  think  I  do.  It  is  like  a  lor.dstone  drawins  a 
needle. 
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p. — Yes — ihat  is  an  attraction,  but  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
only  taking  place  between  the  magnet  and  iron.  But 
gravitation,  or  the  altraclion  of  the  earth,  arts  upon  every 
thing  alike. 

L. — Then  it  is  pulling  you  and  me  at  this  moment  ? 

P.— It  is. 

L. — BuCwhy  do  we  not  stick  to  the  ground  then  ? 

p. — Because  we  are  alive  ;  we  have  a  power  of  self- 
motion,  which  can,  to  a  certain  degree,  overcome  the 
attraction  of  the  earth.  But  the  reason  you  cannot  jump 
a  mile  high  as  well  as  a  foot,  is  this  attraction,  which  bringa 
you  down  again  after  the  force  of  your  jump  is  spent. 

L. — I  think  then  I  begin  to  understand  what  I  have 
heard  of  people  living  on  the  other  side  of  the  world.  I 
believe  they  are  called  Jlntipodes,  who  have  their  feet 
turned  towards  ours,  and  their  heads  in  the  air.  I  used 
to  wonder  how  it  could  be  that  they  did  not  fall  off;  but  I 
suppose  the  earih  j)ulls  them  to  it, 

P. — Very  true.  And  whither  should  they  fall  1  What 
have  they  over  their  heads  1 

L — I  don't  know — sky,  I  suppose. 

P. — They  have.  The  earth  is  a  vast  ball,  hung  in  the 
air,  and  continually  spinning  rouud,  and  that  is  the  cause 
why  the  sun  and  stars  seem  to  rise  and  set.  At  noon 
we  have  the  sun  over  our  heads,  when  the  Antipodes  have 
the  stars  over  theirs  ;  and  at  midnight  the  stars  are  over 
our  heads,  and  the  sun  over  theirs.  So  whither  should 
they  fall  to  more  than  we  ?  to  the  stars  or  the  sun  1 

L. — But  we  are  up,  and  they  are  down. 

P. — What  is  up,  but  from  the  earth  and  toward  the 
sky  ?     Their  feet  touch  the  earth  and  their  heads  point  lo 
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the  sky  as  well  as  ours.     If  a  hole  were  dug  quite  tluough 
the  earth,  what  would  you  see  through  it? 

L. — Sky,  wiih  the  sun  or  the  stars:  and  now  I  see  the 
whole  matter  plainly.  But  pray,  what  supports  the  earth 
in  the  air  ? 

P. — Why,  where  should  it  go  ? 

L. — I  don't  know — I  suppose  where  there  was  most 
to  draw  it.  I  have  heard  that  the  sun  is  a  great  many 
limes  bigger  than  the  earth.     Would  it  not  go  to  that? 

p. — You  would  have  thought  very  justly  on  the  matter 
I  perceive.  But  I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  show- 
ing you  how  this  iri,  and  why  the  earth  does  not  fall  into 
the  sun,  of  which,  I  confess,  there  seems  to  be  some  dan- 
ger. Meanwhile,  think  how  far  the  falling  of  an  apple 
has  carried  Uj  ! 

L. — To  the  Antipodes,  and  I  know  not  where 

P. — You  may  see  thence  what  use  may  be  made  of 
the  commonest  fact  by  a  thinking  mind. 

Evenings  at  Home. 


TIMES  AND  SEASONS. 

The  lark  has  sung  his  carol  in  the  sky  ; 
The  bees  have  humm'd  their^noontide  lullaby 
Still  in  the  vale  the  village  hells  ring  round. 
Still  in  Llewellyn-hall  the  jests  resound; 
For  now  the  caudle-cup  is  circling  there, 
Now,  glad  at  heart,  the  gos::-ips  breathe  their  [)rayer, 
And,  crowding,  stop  the  cradle  to  admire 
The  babe,  the  sleeping'image  of  his  sire. 
p 
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A  few  short  years — and  then  tiicse  sounds  sholl  SaS 

Tlie  day  again,  and  gladness  fill  ihe  vale  ; 

So  soon  \\k  child  a  youth,  llie  youth  a  man, 

Eager  to  run  the  race  his  lathers  ran. 

Then  \he  huge  ox  shall  yield  the  Iroad  sirloin  f 

The  ale,  now  hrewM,  in  floods  of  amber  sh'ne  j 

And  basking  in  the  chimney's  ample  i)laze, 

Mid  many  a  tale  told  of  his  boyish  days, 

Tlic  nuTsC  shall  cry,  of  all  her  iils  beguiled, 

*'  'Twas  on  these  knees  he  sat  so  ofi  and  smiled."' 


And  soon  ag^in  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  } 
Soon,  issuing  forih,  shall  g'iiler  through  the  tree* 
Vestures  of  nuptial  white  ;  and  hymns  be  sung^ 
And  violets  scatter'd  round  ;  and  old  and  young, 
In  every  cottage  porch  with  garlands  gieen, 
Stand  still  to  gaze,  and  gazing,  bless  the  scene; 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  bride. 


And  once,  alas  1  nor  in  a  di>tant  hour, 

Another  voice  shall  come  from  yonder  tower  j 

When  in  di  n  chambers  long  bhick  weeds  are  seen. 

And  weeping's  heard  where  only  joy  has  been  ; 

When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 

Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 

He-  rests  in  holy  earth  wiib  them  thai  went  before. 
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LESSON  XVI. 

ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  HEATHEN  GODDESSES. 

Jiino  was  said  lo  be  the  wife  of  Jupiter,  and,  of  course, 
the  queen  of  heaven.  She  is  represented  as  drawn  by 
peacocks  in  a  chariot  of  gold.  Her  favourite  nnessenger 
was  Iris,  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  Minerva,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter,  was  the  goilddss  of  wisdom  and  of  war, 
She  was  represented  in  complete  armour,  bearing  a  shield 
(called  aagis)  with  a  head  on  it,  so  terrible,  that  everyone 
who  looked  on  it  was  said  to  be  turned  into  stone.  She 
was  likewise  the  patroness  of  s^pinning,  needle  work,  and 
embroidery.  She  was  called  also  Pallas,  and  her  princi- 
pal emblem  was  an  owl.  Diana  was  the  twin-sister  of 
Apollo  ;  and  as  he  drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  so  she 
presided  in  that  of  the  moon.  She  was  the  goJdess  of 
hunting  ;  and  is  drawn  carrying  a  bow  and  arrows,  with 
a  half  moon  as  an  ornament  on  her  forehead,  and  attended 
by  several  nymphs  as  her  companions,  and  by  her  hounds; 
she  was  likewise  called  the  goddess  of  chastity.  She  is 
called  also  Phosbe,  and  Cynihia,  from  having  been  born 
on  Mount  Cynthus  ;  and  she  had  a  very  famous  temple  at 
Ephesus,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  in 
the  19th  chapter  of  the  Acts.  Venus  was  the  goddess  of 
beauty  and  of  love,  and  the  wife  of  Vulcan,  and  mother 
of  Cupid  :  her  cliariot  was  drawn  by  doves,  and  the  myrtle 
was  sacred  to  her.  She  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
sea,  near  the  island  of  Cythera  ;  and  her  most  celebrated 
temple  was  at  the  city  of  Paphos,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus  : 
hence  she  is  called  also  Cytherea  ;  and  the  Paphian   or 
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Cyprian,  got!dc^5S.  She  was  famous  for  her  cestns,  or  girdle, 
vvhiih  had  the  power  of  giving  lo  any  female  who 
wore  it  irresistable  charms  in  the  eyes  of  whomsoever  she 
wished  to  please  :  but  young  women  may  still  find  the  true 
girdle  of  Venus  to  be  good  humour.  Vesta  was  the  god- 
dess of  the  cartli  and  of  fire.  In  her  temple  at  Eoine  a 
])erpetual  fire  was  maintained  which  was  kindled  from  the 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  conslantly  watched  by  priestesses 
chosen  from  the  most  noble  families.  They  were  called 
Vestal  virgins,  and  had  very  great  honours  and  privileges. 
Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  corn  and  of  harvests.  Cybele 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  goddesses,  being  the 
wife  of  Saturn  ;  and  in  some  respects  represents  the  earth. 
She  is  displayed  as  crowned  with  towers,  holding  a  key 
in  her  hand,  and  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  lions.  Proserpine 
was  the  wife  of  Pluto  and,  of  course,  the  queen  of  the 
infernal  regions.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ceres.  Am- 
phitrite  was  the  wife  of  Neptune.  Her  sister  was  Thetis, 
another  sea  goddess  ;  and  hence,  when  the  sun  sets,  he 
is  said  to  sink  into  the  lap  of  Thetis. 

Flora  was  the  goddess  of  flowers,  and  Pomona  of  fruits. 
Bellona  was  an  inferior  goddess  of  war.  Aurora  was  the 
goddess  of  morning,  or  rather  of  day-break.  Themis,  the 
sister  of  Saturn,  was  the  goddess  of  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice :  her  daughter  Astrea  also  represented  justice:  she  is 
sometimes  called  the  Virgin,  and  in  this  character  has  a 
place  aiTiong  the  stars,  being  denoted  by  the  constellation 
Virgo  (or  the  virgin).  Hygeia  was  the  goddess  of  health. 
Hebe  was  the  goddess  of  youth,  and  was  cup-bearer  lo 
Jupiter. 

Ate  was  the  goddess  of  mischief.     The  JNIuses  were 
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nine  virgin  goldesses  who  presldejr'over  every  kind  of 
learning,  and  in  that  character  attended  on  Apollo.  Tliey 
were  sisters  ;ihe  principal  of  them  wore — Clio,  who  was 
the  muse  of  history  ;  Thalia,  of  comedy  :  Melpomene,  of 
tragedy  :  Terpsichore,  df  dancing  ;  and  Urania,  of  mathe- 
matics and  astronomy.  They  are  sometimes  called  merely 
the  Nine  in  reference  to  their^lnumher,  Parnassus  and 
Helicon  were  two  mountains^sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses  ;'at  the  feet  of  which  flowed  two'''jStreams,  whose 
waters  were  supposed  to  communicate  the  inspiration  of 
prophecy  or  of  poetry.  Pegasus  was  a  winged  horse  of 
the  Muses.  ^The  Graces  were  three  sisters,  likewise  vir- 
gins. They  were  supposed  to  give  its  attractive  charms 
to  beauty  of  every  kind,  and  so  dispense  the  gift  of  pleasing. 
The  Furies  were  three  sisters  of  a  very  different  character: 
they  were  the  most  deformed  and  horrible  of  all  the  im- 
aginary deities.  Instead  of  hair  they  had  snakes  hanging 
from  their  heads.  They  carried  chains  and  whips  with 
lashes  of  iron  or  of  scorpions^^in  one  hand,  and  lighted 
torches  in  the  other.  They  were  supposed  to  be  the  bear- 
ers of  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  The  Destinies,'^or  Fates, 
n-ere  also  three  sisters,  of  whom  one  was  represented  as 
holding  a  distaff;  another  drawing  from  it  a  thread,  sig- 
nifying the  life  of  man,  and  the  third  with  a  ])air  of  shears, 
ready  to  cut  the  thread  whenever  she  should  choose.  The 
Dryads  andlHamadryads  were  rural  goddesses,  each^hav- 
ing  a  single  tree  in  her  charge.  The  Naiads  were  god- 
desses presiding  over  springs,  wells,  and^fountains  ;  each 
in  the  same  manner  having  one  under  her  care.  The 
Nereids  were  inferior  goddesses  of  the  sea. 

Baldwin, 
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THE    VOICE    OF    SPRING. 

I  come,  I  come  !  ye  have  cali'ij  me  long, 
I  come  o'er  the  mountains  with  lijiht  and  song. 
Ye  may  trace  iny  steps  o'er  the  waking  earth, 
By  the  winds  which  tell  of  the  violet's  birth, 
By  the  primrose  stars  in  the  sha  !ovvy  grass, 
By  the  green  leaves  opening  as  I  pass. 

1  have  breathed  on  the  South,  and  the  chestnut  flowers 
By  thousands,  have  burnt  from  the  forest- bowers  ; 
Aiiil  the  ancient  graves,  anil  the  fallen  fanes, 
Are  veii'd  with  wreaihs  on  Italian  plains. 
— But  it  is  not  for  me.  in  my  hour  of  bloom, 
To  speak  of  the  ruin  or  the  tomb  ! 

I  have  pass'd  o'er  the  hill  of  the  stormy  North, 

And  the  larch  has  hung  ail  his  tassels  forth, 

The  fisher  is  out  on  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  rein-deer  bounds  tlnotigh  the  pasture  free, 

And  (he  pine  has  a  fringe  of  softer  green, 

And  the  moss  looks  bright  where  my  step  has  been. 

I  have  sent  through  the  wood-paths  a  gentle  sigh, 
And  called  out  each  voice  of  the  deep-blue  sky, 
From  the  night-birds  lay  through  the  starry-time. 
In  the  groves  of  the  soft  Hesperian  clime, 
To  the  swan's  wild  note  by  tlie  Iceland  Inkes, 
When  the  dark  fir- bough  into  verdure  breaks. 

From  the  streams  and  founts  I  have  loosed  the  chain  ; 
They  are  sweeping  oi  to  the  silvery  main, 
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They  are  flashing  down  from  the  innunlain- brows, 
Tliey  are  fliiigii>g  spray  on  tlie  fmest  boughs, 
They  are  hmstiiig  fresh  from  their  .-sparry  caves. 
And  (he  eartli  resoumls  witli  the  joy  of  vvaves. 

Come  forth,  O  ye  rliiliircii  of  giaJnes-^,  come  I 
Where  ihe  violets  lie  may  now  be  your  liome. 
Ye  of  the  rose-cheek  atu!  dew-bright  eye, 
Arnl  the  bounding  footstep  to  meet  me  fly, 
With  the  lyre,  and  the  wreath,  and  the  joyous  lay. 
Come  f)rlh  to  the  sunshine,  I  may  not  stay. 

Away  from  the  dwellings  of  care-worn  men, 
Ths  waters  are  spnrklingin  wool  and  g'en  ; 
Away  from  the  clia:id)er  and  dusky  hearth, 
The  young  leaves  are  dancing  in  breezy  mirth  j 
Their  light  stems  thrill  to  the  wild  wood  strains, 
Aiidyonth  is  abroad  in  my  green  domains. 

Mrs.  H^manSj, 


LESSON  XVII. 

ON    THE    THERMOMETER    AND    KAROMETER. 

The  thermomeier  shows  the  variations  in  the  tomper- 
•atuie  (if  th'^  weather.  It  is  a  liollow  ball  of  gloss,  an  i  a 
icing  tube  partly  fillet!  with  mercury,  or  spirits  of  wine, 
coloured,  so  as  to  be  seen  when  it  rises.  The  ball  is 
])lunged  into  boiling  water,  which  causes  the  fluid  with 
avhii-h  it  is  filled  to  expand,  and  at  this  point,  which  is 
■4«lled  the  boiling  point,  the  tube  is  broken  olT,  and  herme- 
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(irally  sealed  ;  thai  is,  tlie  neck  of  the  liil:e  heit  g  heateil  up 
it  is  just  re-uly  to  mcli,  is  tvvis'ed  with  a  pair  of  hot  pin- 
cers. The  hull  is  then  |)hitiged  into  a  freezing  mixture, 
which  causes  the  fluid  to  contract;  this  is  called  the. 
freezing  point,  and  is  marked  32-^  on  a  graduated  scale 
which  is  attached  to  the  tnhe.  On  the  same  scale,  the 
boiling  point  is  marked  21"2'^. 

The  thermometer  most  nseil  in  this  country  is  that  of 
Fahrenheit ;  though  the  centigrade,  or  thermometer  of  a 
hundred  degrees,  first  invented  in  Sweden,  and  now  gen- 
erally employed  on  the  continent,  is  in  manv  respects 
prefsrable. 

A  thermoniPter  enables  iis  to  know  witii  accuracy  the 
real  degree  of  hv'^at,  as  our  own  feelings  are  very  decep- 
tive. According  to  the  slate  of  their  health  at  the  time, 
different  persons  will  give  a  different  judgment  on  the 
Rubjecl.  After  hot  weather,  a  day  which  is  not  very 
cold,  will  yet  feel  so  to  us;  and  after  cold  weather  we 
shall  be  ready  to  think  a  day  warm,  wiiich  is  not  so 
severe  as  the  preceding.  In  winter  a  thennomeier  in 
a  sitting  room  enables  us  to  regubue  its  heat.  It  is  not 
in  warm  clinntes  that  per-ons  affecied  with  pulmonary 
complaints  are  most  relieved,  but  in  such  as  that  of  the 
island  of  Madeira,  where  the  sea  breezes  abate  the  sum- 
mer heat  and  the  cold  of  wintfM'  is  not  felt.  Patients  v\  ho 
find  it  impossible  to  remove  to  a  warm  climate,  may 
greatly  benefit  lhem>elves  by  keeping  up  a  regular  temi)er- 
ature  of  about  60  or  62  degrees  in  their  apartments.  Ex- 
]ieriments  will  show  how  diflerently  the  feelings  of  differ- 
enl  individuals  may  be  afl'eited  by  the  same  degree  of 
heat.     Pour  warm  water  into  one  basin,  cold  into  a  second, 
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and  a  mixture  of  hot  anil  cold  in  a  third;  then  put  one 
hand  into  the  coki  vvaier,  and  the  other  into  the  warm: 
in  a  short  time  put  them  both  in  the  lukewarm  water,  and 
to  the  one  hand  it  will  fe-l  hot,  to  the  other  cold.  Per- 
sons ascending  from  the  burning  shores  of  La  Vera  Cruz, 
on  the  road  to  the  mountain  land  of  Mexico,  will  feel  the 
climate  become  colder,  and  will  put  on  th-^r  great  conts, 
and  yet  they  will  meet  people  descending  who  complain 
of  the  heat. 

The  thermometer  is  much  used  in  chemical  experi- 
ments and  in  arts.  Brewprs  ascertain  the  slate  of  iheir 
liquors  in  all  their  operations  by  means  of  a  thermometer; 
and  without  this  instrument,  could  proceed  only  by  guess, 
and  therefore  with  risk. 

A  barometer  is  an  instrument  which  indicates  the  state 
of  the  weather,  by  showing  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  extremely  simple  in  its  construction,  ami  consists  of 
a  glass  tube,  about  three  feet  in  length,  and  open  only  at 
one  end.  This  tube  must  first  be  filled  with  mercury,  then 
stopping  the  open  end  wiih  the  finger,  it  is  immersed  in  a 
cup  which  contains  a  little  mercury.  Part  of  the  mercury 
which  was  in  the  tube  now  falls  down  into  the  cup, 
leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  to 
which  the  air  cannot  gain  access.  This  space  is  therefore 
a  perfect  vacuum  ;  and  consequently  the  mercury  in  the 
tube  is  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  whilst 
that  in  the  cup  remains  exposed  to  it:  therefore  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup  supports  that  in 
the  tube,  and  prevents  it  from  falling.  This  simple  ap- 
paratus is  all  that  is  essential  to  the  barometer.  The  tube 
an  i  cup  are  fastened  to  a  graduated  board,  for  the  purpose 
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of  a^certatning  the  height  at  which  the  mercury  stands  in 
the  tube.  The  weight  of  ihe  atmosphere  sustains  tiie 
mercury  at  the  height  of  about  29^^  inrhes  ;  but  the  he  ght 
depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  which  varies 
according  to  Ihe  slate  of  ihe  weather.  The  greater  the 
j)ressure  of  the  air  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup,  the  higher 
it  will  ascend  in  the  tube.  The  air,  therefore,  is  generally 
heaviest  in  dry  weather,  for  the  mercury  n^ea  in  the  tube, 
an  i  consequently  ihnt  in  tln^  cup  sustains  the  greatest  pres- 
sure ;  and  thus  we  estimate  the  dryness  and  fairness  of  the 
weather  by  the  height  of  ihe  mercury.  We  are  apt  to 
think  the  air  feels  heavy  in  bad  weather,  'oecause  it  is  less 
salul)rious  when  impregnated  with  damp.  The  lui  gs, 
under  tiiese  circumstances,  do  not  play  so  freely,  nor  does 
the  blood  circulate  s-o  well. 

As  tiie  atmosphere  diminishes  in  density  in  the  upper 
regions,  the  air  must  be  more  rare  upon  a  hill  than  in  a 
plain  ;  and  this  dilTerence  may  be  ascertained  by  the  baro- 
meter. This  instrument  is  so  exact  in  its  indications,  that 
it  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  height  of  moun- 
tains, and  of  estimating  the  elevation  of  balloons. 


LESSON  XVIII. 

ON    THE    MICROSCOPE. 

Microscopes  are  instruments  for  viewing  small  objects, 
and  they  apparently  magnify  o!  jects,  because  they  enable 
us  to  see  them  nearer  than  with  the  naked  eye,  without 
alTecting  the  distinctness  of  vision.     By  making  a  pin-hole 
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tliroiigh  a  piece  of  brovn  pap^r,  (hen  bringlnp;  the  ej'ft 
■close  to  the  hole,  antl  (he  |ia|)er  wiihin  (wo  or  three  inches 
of  any  small  ()l)jec(.  (he  object  will  nppnrcMitly  he  much 
magnilied,  (lioiigh  vvithoiil  the  pap'T  it  would  at  tli;i(  clis- 
■tarice  have  been  imperceplible.  Sin<rl<:  "microscofies,  of 
(he  gi'ea(e.-it  power,  are  \ery  small  gh)biil\?s  ofghisf-",  which 
are  made  hv  melting  the  en^ls  of  fine  (breads  of  glass  in  \\\q 
flaiiie  ofa  cantlle  5  or  by  taking  a  lidle  fine  powdere  I  g'ass 
■on  the  point  of  a  very  small  needle,  and  meUing  it  into  a 
globule.  Wiih  such  micro>-cflpes  as  ihese,  Lewenhoek 
inade  all  his  wonderfid  discovei-ies.  The  most  wonderfid 
single  microscopes  are  those  lately  made  of  diamond.  The 
Compound  microscope  ronsi>'ts  of  at  lea>(  two  lenses,  liv  one 
of  which  an  image  is  formed,  and  ibis  image  is  viewed 
through  the  other  lens,  called  vlie  eye-glass,  ins(ead  of  (he 
obj  ct  i(self,  as  in  the  single  microscope.  Tiie  solar  mi' 
croscope  is  a  kind  t)f  a  camera  obscura,  which,  in  a  daik- 
ened  chamber,  throws  (he  imag'  on  a  wall  or  screen.  It 
consists  of  two  lenses  fixed  opposite  a  hole  in  a  board  or 
window-shutter. 

The  wonderful  works  of  Go  1  are  seen  in  the  minutest 
as  well  as  in  the  largest  objects. 

As  our  senses  are  not  sulficiendy  acute,  the  organiza- 
tion  of  very  small  objects  often  escapes  observation,  unless 
we  have  recourse  to  foivign  assistance.  The  microscope 
has  openpil  (o  us  a  new  world  of  insects  and  vf  ge(ab!es  ; 
h  has  (auglu  us,  (hat  objects  invisible  (o  (he  naked  eye, 
e3?is(,  having  figure,  ex(efision,  and  ditTeretU  par(s.  One 
of  the  most  womii-rful  displays  of  nadire  is  a  dro[)  ot 
putrid  water,  as  exhibited  by  a  [lowerl'ul  microscope  :  it 
is  fidl  of  livingcreaturcs  ol'sti;inge  shapes,  and  the  rapidity 
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with  which  they  appear  to  move  is  perfect!)-  as'onisfiing. 
In  the  [Tioiikl  of  vogciab'es  we  see  a  thick  forest  of  trees 
and  plants,  bearing  leaves,  branches,  flowers,  anil  fruits, 
liitt'e  as  we  should  have  expected  to  find  these  in  such  a 
bed,  as  little  shoiflil  we  have  supposed  the  dust  upon  the 
wings  of  a  buttfrfly  to  be  minute  feaihers,  or  the  bloom  of 
a  peach  to  be  a  collection  of  insects,  had  not  the  micro- 
scope furnished  us  with  this  intelligence. 

Upon  examining  the  edge  of  a  very  keen  razor  with  a 
microscope,  it  will  appear  as  broad  as  the  back  of  a  ihick 
knife:  rorgh,  uneven,  full  of  notches  and  furrows.  An 
exceedingly  small  needle,  resembles  a  rough  iron  bar. 
But  the  sling  of  a  bee,  seen  through  the  same  instrument, 
exhibits  every  where  a  polish  most  amazingly  beautiful, 
without  the  least  flaw,  blemish,  or  iuequaliiy,  and  it  ends 
in  a  point  too  fine  to  be  discerned.  A  small  piece  of  ex- 
ceedingly fine  lawn  appears,  through  a  microscope,  like  a 
hurdle  or  lattice,  and  the  threads  themselves  seem  coarser 
than  the  yarn  with  which  ropes  are  made  for  anchors. 
But  a  silkworm's  web  appears  perfectly  >mooth  and  shi- 
ning, and  every  where  equal.  The  smallest  dot  that  can 
be  made  with  a  pen,  appears,  when  viewed  by  the  micro- 
scope, an  irregular  spoi,  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven.  But 
the  little  specks  on  the  wings  or  bodies  of  insecis  are  found 
to  be  most  accurately  circular.  The  finest  miniature 
paintings  appear  before  this  instrument  as  mere  daubings, 
plastered  on  with  a  trowel,  entirely  void  of  beauty,  either 
in  the  drawing  or  the  colouring.  The  most  even  5nd 
beautiful  varni^^hes  and  imlishing^,  will  be  found  to  be  meie 
roughness,  full  of  gaps  and  flaws.  Thus  sink  the  works 
of  art  before  the  microscopic  eye.     But  the  nearer  we  ex- 
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tions, the  nnore  sensible  shall  we  he  of  his  wisdom  and 
power.  Apply  the  !!iicrosco[)e  to  any,  the  most  miniile 
of  his  works,  nothing  is  tr)  i)e  found  hiU  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion. If  we  examine  the  numberless  species  of  injects 
that  swim,  creep,  or  fly  around  us,  what  proportion  exact- 
ness uniformity,  and  symmetry,  shall  we  perceive  in  all 
their  organs  !  what  a  profusion  of  colouring  !  azure,  green, 
and  vermilion,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  rubies,  ami  diamonds  : 
fringe  and  embroidery,  on  their  bodies,  wings,  heads,  and 
every  other  part !  how  high  the  finishing  !  how  inimitable 
the  polish  we  every  where  behold  !  The  most  perfect 
works  of  man  belrny  a  meanness,  a  poverty,  an  inability 
in  the  workman  ;  bnt  the  works  of  nature  plainly  prove 
that  the  hand  which  fdrnicd  them  was  Divine. 

Pl att's  Class  Bonk. 


How  sweet  to  muse  upon  this  skill  display'd  ! 
Infinite  skill  !  in  all  that  he  has  made  ; 
To  trace  in  Natm'e's  most  minute  design 
The  signature  and  stamp  of  power  Divine  ; 
Contrivance  exquisite,  express'd  with  ease, 
Where  unassistt^d  sight  no  bciiuty  sees  ; 
The  shapely  limb,  and  lubricated  joint 
Within  the  small  dimensions  of  a  point  ; 
Muscle  and  nerve  miraculously  spun, 
His  mighty  work  who  s[)eaks,  and  it  is  do.ne. 
Th'  invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal'd ; 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  field. 

COWPEK. 
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LKSSON  XIX. 

WHY  THE  EAUTH  :«OVES  ROUND  THE  SUN. 

You  rememher  (.-^niil  hrr  Papa  to  Lucy.)  that  I  ex- 
plaine()  to  you  some  lime  ago  what  was  the  cause  that 
thii:gs  fell  to  the  ground. 

L. — O,  yes  ! — it  was  because  the  ground  drew  them 
to  it. 

P. — True.  That  is  a  conBcquence  of  ihe  universal  law 
in  nalur.',  ihat  Ijodies  allract  e  ich  other  in  proporlion  (o 
their  m;is^.  So  a  smnll  quantity  of  mriitcr,  in  the  ne  gh- 
bourliood  of  a  large  (luantily,  always  tends  to  go  to  it,  if 
not  [irevente  I  hy  some  other  power.  Well — you  know 
I  lold  you  thai  the  ?un  wns  a  l);ill  n  vast  nianv  times  biggpr 
than  the  ball  we  inhabit,  crdled  the  earth  :  upon  which 
you  properly  asked,  how  then  it  happened  that  the  earth 
did  not  fall  into  the  sun. 

L. — And  why  does  it  not  1 

P. — That  I  am  going  to  explain  to  you.  You  have 
seen  your  brother  twirl  round  an  ivory  ball  tied  to  the  end 
of  a  string  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 

L. — Yes — and  I  have  done  it  myself  too. 

F. — Well  then  you  felt  that  the  ball  was  continually 
pulling,  as  if  it  tried  to  make  its  escape. 

L. — Yt-s  ;  and  one  my  brother  was  i-winging  did  iiake 
its  escape,  and  flew  through  the  sush. 

P. — It  did  so.  That  was  a  lesson  in  the  centrifugal 
moiion,  or  that  power  i>y  which  a  body  thus  whirled  con- 
tinually en  lenvours  to  fly  olT  from  the  centre  round  which 
it  moves.     This  is  owin^  to  ihe  force  or  impul-^e  you  give 
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it  in  setting  out,  as  if  you  were  going  to  throw  it  aw  ly  from 
you.  Tile  string  by  wliich  you  hold  it,  on  tiie  contrary, 
is  the  power  which  keeps  the  ball  towards  the  centre, 
called  the  cenlripttal  power.  Thus,  you  see  there  are 
two  powers  acting  upon  the  iinll  at  the  soaie  time  :  one  to 
malcc  it  fly  ofT,  tho  other  to  hold  it  in  ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  il  nnoves  diiectlv  according  to  neitlier  but  between 
both  ;  ih  it  is  round  and  round.  This  it  continues  to  do 
while  you  swing  it  properly  :  but  if  the  string  breaks  or 
sli[)S  ofT,  away  flies  the  ball  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
cease  to  oive  it  the  whirling  force,  it  fadstowards  yourhand. 

L,  I  understand  all  this. 

P. — I  will  give  vou  another  instance  of  this  double 
force  acting  at  the  same  time.  Do  not  you  remember 
seeing  some  curious  feats  of  horsemanship  ? 

L.— Yes. 

P. — One  of  them  was,  that  a  man  standing  with  one 
leg  upon  (he  sa  ldl>e  and  riding  full  speed,  threw  up  balls 
into  the  air,  and  c.iti  hed  them  as  they  fell. 

L. — I  remember  it  very  well. 

P. — Perhaps  you  would  have  expected  these  balls  to 
have  fallen  behind  him,  as  he  wa<  going  at  such  a  rate. 

L.— So  I  did. 

P. — But  you  saw  that  they  fell  into  his  hands  as 
directly  as  if  he  had  been  standing  quite  still.  That  was 
because,  being  carried  along  with  him  they  had,  when  they 
were  thrown  upwards,  the  motion  of  the  horses  straight 
forwards,  as  well  as  the  upright  moiion  that  he  gave  them  ; 
so  that  they  made  a  slanting  line  through  the  air,  and  came 
down  in  ihe  same  place  which  they  would  have  reached 
if  he  had  held  ihem  in  his  hand  all  ihe  while. 
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L. — That  is  very  CDrious  indoetl  ! 

P. — In  the  same  manner,  you  niny  have  observed  in 
riding  in  a  carringe,  tlial  if  yon  throw  anything  out  of  the 
window,  it  falls  directly  opposite,  just  as  if  the  carriage 
was  standing  still,  and  is  not  left  behind  vou. 

L. — I  will  try  thai  t'le  next  time  I  c'de  in  one. 

P- — You  are  then  to  imagine  the  sun  to  be  a  mighty 
massof  maiter,  many  thousand  times  bi^erthan  our  earth. 
You  are  to  conceive  ourearth,  as  soon  as  created,  launched 
with  great  force  in  a  straight  line,  as  if  it  were  a  bowl  on 
the  green.  It  would  have  flown  off  in  this  line  for  ever, 
through  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  had  it  not  at  the 
same  instani  received  a  pull  from  the  sun  by  its  altrartion. 
By  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  Creator  these  two  forces 
were  made  exactly  to  counterbalance  each  other  ;  so  that 
just  as  much  as  the  earth,  from  the  original  motion  given 
it,  tends  to  fly  forwards,  just  so  much  the  sun  draws  it  to 
the  centre  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  takes  a  course 
between  the  two,  which  is  a  circle  round  and  round  the 
sun. 

L. — But  if  the  earth  was  set  a  rolling  like  a  bowl  upon 
a  green,  I  should  think  it  would  slop  of  itself,  as  the  bowl 
does. 

P. — The  bowl  stops  because  it  is  continually  rubbing 
against  the  ground,  which  checks  its  motion  ;  but  the  ball 
of  the  earth  moves  in  empty  space,  where  therein  nothing 
to  stop  it. 

L. — But  if  r  throw  a  ball  through  the  air,  it  will  not  go 
on  for  ever,  but  it  will  come  down  to  the  ground. 

P. — That  is  because  the  force  with  which  you  can 
throw  it  is  less  than  the  force  by  which  it  is  drawn  to  the 
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earih.  But  there  i.-;  another  reason  too,  which  is  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air.  This  space  all  aroiimJ  us  and  over  113 
is' not  empty  space;  it  is  quite  full  of  a  thin  transparent 
fluid  called  air. 

L.— Is  it  ? 

P. — Yes.  If  you  move  your  hand  quickly  through  it, 
you  will  find  something  resisting  you,  though  in  a  slight 
degree.  And  ihe  wind,  you  well  know,  is  capable  of 
pressing  agninst  anything  with  almost  inesis^tible  force  ; 
and  yet  wind  is  but  a  quantify  of  air  put  into  a  violent 
motion.  Every  thing  then  that  moves  through  the  air  is 
continually  obliged  10  push  ^onie  of  this  fluid  out  of  ihe  way, 
by  which  means  it  is  constantly  losing    part' of  its  motion. 

L. — Then  the  earth  would  do  the  ?ame. 

P. — No ;  for  it  moves  in  empty  space. 

L. — What !  does  not  it  move  through  the  air? 

P.  —  The  eartli  does  not  move  ihrough  the  air,  but  hur- 
ries the  air  along  u'ith  if.  All  the  air  is  contained  within 
the  space  called  the  atmonphere,  which  you  may  compare 
to  a  kind  of  mist  or  fog  clinging  all  round  to  the  ball  of  the 
earth,  and  reaching  a  ceitain  dist.ince  above  it,  which  has 
been  calculated  at  above  forty-five  miles. 

L. — That  is  above  the  clouds,  then  1 

P. — Yes  :  all  the  clouds  are  wiihin  the  atmosphere,  for 
they  are  supported  by  the  air.  Well  —  this  atmo-phere 
rolls  about  along  with  the  earth,  as  if  it  weie  a  part  of  it, 
and  moves  with  it  through  what  we  call  the  heavens.  In 
this  immense  space  are  all  the  stars  and  planets,  which 
have  all  their  several  motions.  There  is  nothing  to  stop 
them,  but  They  (continually  go  on,  by  means  of  the  force 
that  the  Creator  his  originally  imi)ressed  upon  them. 
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L. — Do  not  ifoiTie  of  ihe  t-tars  move  round  llie  ^•im,  as 
xvell  as  our  eorlh  ? 

P. — Yes  ;  those  fhat  :iie  calleil  planefs.  These  are  all 
sutijt'ct  to  llio  saine  laws  of  motion  wiih  our  eonh.  Tliev 
are  atlracteJ  by  ihe  sun  as  their  centre,  and  form,  alorg 
with  the  earth,  th;il  assemblage  of  worlds,  which  is  calked 
the  solar  st/ifetn. 

L. — Is  the  moon  one  of  them  ? 

/' — The  moon  is  called  a  secondary  planet,  because 
Its  immediate  connexion  is  wilh  our  earth,  round  which 
it  rolls,  as  we  do  round  the  sun.  It,  however,  accompanies 
our  earth  on  its  journey  round  the  sun..  But  I  will  tell 
you  more  about  its  iriotion,  and  about  the  oilier  planets 
and  stars,  another  time.  It  is  enough  at  present,  if  you 
thoroughly  un^lerstanil  what  I  have  been  describing. 

L.—l  tliink  I  do. 


LESSON  XX. 

DKTACHED    PIIiCES. 

Not  aUvnys  tempt  the  rlistant  deep, 
Xur  alwtiys  timorously  creep 
Along  the  treacli'rous  shore.  Horace 

And  is  this  all  1     Can  reason  do  no  more 

Than  bid  me  shun  the  deep,  and  dread  the  shore  ? 

Sweet  moralist !  afloat  on  life's  rough  sen. 

The  Chri^tian  has  an  art  unknown  to  thee  ; 

He  holds  no  parley  will  unmanly  fears, 

Wiiere  duty  bids  he  confiilently  steers; 

Faces  a  thousand  dangers  at  her  call, 

And  trustiM  in  his  God  suim(iuits  them  all. 

CowPEK. 
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Tell  ine  whal  Genius  diti  the  art  invent, 

The  hvely  iimge  of  the  vo>r(i  of  |)aint ; 

W'lio  first  the  secret,  how  to  c.olour  sound, 

And  to  give  shape  to  r,?ason,  wisely  found  ; 

With  bodies  how  to  clothe  ideas,  taught  ; 

An  1  iiovv  to  draw  the  picture  of  a  thought : 

Wh  )  taught  the  iiand  to  spe  dc,  the  eye  to  hear, 

A  silent  language  roviui;;  fir  and  near ; 

Whose  softest  noise  outstrips  loud  thunder's  sound, 

And  spreads  her  accents  through  the  world's  vast  roiintl  ; 

A  voice  heard  by  the  deaf,  spoke  by  the  dumb, 
Whose  echo  reaches  long,  long  time  to  conrie  : 
Which  dead  men  speak  as  well  as  those  alive  : — 
Tell  me  what  Genius  did  this  art  contrive  ? 

The  noble  art  to  Cadmus  owes  its  rise 
Of  painting  words,  and  speaking  to  the  eye  : 
He  first  in  vvoundrous  magic  fetters  bound 
The  airy  voice,  and  stopp'd  the  flying  sound, 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrought, 
Gave  colour,  form,  and  body  to  the  thought. 

COWPER. 


There  is  a  |)owV 
Unseen,  that  rules  the  illiuiitable  woild, 
That  guides  its  motions  from  the  brightest  star 
To  the  least  dust  of  this  sin-tainted  mould  ; 
While  man,  who  iiiadly  deems  himself  the  loid 
Of  all,  is  nought  but  weakness  and  dependence. 
This  sacreJ  truth,  by  sure  experience  Igiight, 
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Thou  must  have  learnt  when  wandering  all  alorie, 
Ertcli  bird,  each  insect,  flitlitig  through  the  sky, 
Was  more  sufiicietit  for  itself  than  thou. 

Thomson. 


Refli'ct  ihal  life  ami  de;ith,  affectirig  sounds, 
Are  only  varied  modes  of  endless  being. 
Reflect  that  life,  like  every  other  blessing, 
Deri/es  its  value  from  its  use  alone: 
Nur  for  itself,  but  for  a  nobler  en^], 
Th'  Eternal  gave  it  and  that  end  is  virtue. 
When  inconsistent  with  a  greaier  good, 
Reason  commands  to  cast  the  less  away; 
Thus  life,  with  loss  of  wealth,  is  well  preserved, 
And  virtue  cheaply  saved  with  loss  of  life. 

Joiixso.y. 


"When  one  who  holds  communion  with  the  skies, 
Has  fill'd  his  urn  where  the  pure  waters  rise, 
And  once  more  miigles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings; 
Immorial  fragrance  tills  the  circuit  wide. 
And  tells  us  where  his  treasure  is  supplied. 

COWPER. 


As  on  thy  mother's  knee  a  new-born  clilld, 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled, 
So  live,  that,  sinking  into  death's  long  sleep, 
Calm  thou  mayest  smile,  whilst  nil  around   thee  weep, 
j^  Hafiz. 
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LESSON  XXI. 

THE    FIRST    SABBATH. 

Here  finir>he;l  he,  and  all  ihat  he  had  made 

Vievv'd  and  behold  all  was  entirely  good  ; 

So  even  and  morn  accomplish'd  the  :-ixth  day : 

Yet  not  till  the  Creator,  from  his  work 

Desi.sting,  though  unwearied,  up  relurn'd, 

Up  to  the  heaven  of  heavens,  liis  high  abode  ; 

Thence  to  behold  this  new  created  world, 

The  addition  of  liis  empire,  how  it  show'd 

In  prospect  from  his  throne,  how  good,  how  fair, 

Answering  his  greiit  idea.     Up  he  rode, 

Follow'd  with  acclamation,  and  the  ?ound 

Symphonious  often  thousand  harps,  that  tuned 

Angelic  harmonies  :  the  earth,  the  air 

Resounded  (thou  remember'st,  for  thou  heardst, 

The  heavens  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 

The  planets  in  their  station  listeninjr  stood, 

While  the  bright  pomp  ascended  jubilant. 

"  Open,  ye  everlasting  gates  !  "  they  sung, 

"  Open,  ye  heavens,  your  living  doors  ;  let  in 

The  great  Creator  from  his  work  returned 

Magnificent,  his  six  days'  work,  a  world  ; 

Open,  and  henceforth  oft ;  for  God  will  deign 

To  visit  the  dwellings  of  just  men, 

Delighted  ;  and  with  frequent  intercourse 

Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 

On  errands  of  supernal  grace." — So  sung 

The  glorious  train,  ascending :  he  through  heaven, 
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Tliat  open'd  wide  lier  blazing  portals,  led 

To  God's  eteriin]  house  direct  the  way  ; 

A  broad  and  ample  road,  whoss  dii>t  is  gold, 

And  |)avenicnt,  t^tars,  as  solars  to  thee  api)ear 

Seen  in  the  galaxy,  that  milky-way 

Whicli  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  seest 

Powder'd  with  stars.     And  now  on  earth  the  seventh 

Evening  ro.-e  in  Eden,  for  the  sun 

Was  sei,  and  twilight  from  the  east  came  on, 

Forerutining  night;  when  at  the  holy  mount 

Of  heaven's  high-seated  top,  the  imperial  throne 

Of  Goilhead  fixed  for  ever  firm  and  sure, 

The  Filial  Power  arrived,  and  snt  him  down 

Willi  his  great  Father  there  ;  and,  from  his  work 

Now  resting,  bless'd  and  hallow'd  the  seventh  day. 

As  resting  on  that  day  from  all  his  work 

But  not  in  silence  holy  kept:  the  harp 

Had  work,  and  resteil  not ;  the  solemn  pipe, 

And  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sweet  stop, 

All  sounds  on  fret  by  string  or  golden  wire, 

Tempered  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice 

Choral  or  unison  :  of  incense,  clouds, 

Fuming  from  golden  censers  hid  the  mount. 

Creation  and  the  six  days'  acts  they  sung: 

"  Great  are  thy  works,  Jehovah  !  infinite 

Thy  power  !  what  thought  can  measure  ihee,  or  longue 

Relate  thee?     Greater  now  in  thy  return 

Than  from  the  giant  angels  :  thee  that  day 

Thy  thunders  magnified  ;  but  to  create 

Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy. 

Who  can  impair  thee,  Mighty  King,  or  bound 
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Thy  empire?     Easily  the  proud  attcmpJ 

Of  spiri's  a|)osta)e,  and  their  counsel  vain, 

Thou  hast  repjII'd  ;  while  impiously  they  thought 

Tliee  to  diniinish,  and  from  lli?e  withdraw 

The  nun)ber  of  thy  worshippers.     Who  seeks 

To  lessen  ihee,  ag  nnst  his  purpose  serves 

To  manifest  the  more  thy  might:  his  evil 

Thou  iisest,  and  from  thence  Greatest  more  good, 

Wilr^ess  this  new-made  world,  anoiher  heaven 

Fro:n  heaven-gate  not  far,  founded  in  view 

On  the  clear  hyaline,  the  glassy  se  i  5 

Of  amplitude  almost  immense,  with  stars 

Numerous,  and  every  star  peihaps  a  world 

Of  destined  habitations  ;  but  thou  know'st 

Their  seasons:  among  these  tlie  seat  of  men, 

Earth  witii  her  nether  ocean  circumfused, 

Their  pleasant  dwelling  place.     Thrice  happy  men 

And  sons  of  men  whom  God  hath  thus  advanced  ! 

Created  in  his  image  there  to  dwell 

And  worship  him  ;  and  in  reward  to  rule 

Over  his  works,  on  earth,  in  sea,  or  air, 

And  multiply  a  race  of  worsliippers 

Holy  and  just :  thrice  happy,  if  they  know 

Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright !" 

So  sung  they,  and  the  empyrean  rung 

With  hallelujahs:   thus  was  the  Sabbath  kept. 

Milton. —  Paradise  Lost, 
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PREFIXES,  AFFIXES,  AND  PRINCIPAL  LATIN 
AND  GREEK  ROOTS. 

OCCDRRING    IN    Tilt:    FOUKTII    1500K    OF    LESSONS. 

I.— PREFIXES. 


1.   ENGLISH. 

A,  on. 

Be,  about,  before,  make. 

En,  make. 

Fore,  before. 

Mis,  error  or  defect. 

Out,  beyond. 

Over,  over  or  above. 

Un,  not. 

With,  from  or  against. 


2.  LATIN. 

A,  ab,  ahs,  from 

Ad,  (a,  ac,  af,  ag,  al,  an,  ap,' 

ar,  as,  at,)  to. 
Am,  round,  about. 
Ante,  before. 
Circura,  (circu,)  about. 
Con,  (CO,  cog,  col,  com,  cor,) 

togelJier. 
Contra,  against. 
De,  down,  from. 


Di,  dis,  (dif,)  asunder,  not. 
E,  ex,  (ec,  ef,)  out  of. 
Extra,  l^eyond. 
In,  (ig,  il,  em,  im,  ir,)  in, 

not. 
Inter,  between  or  among. 
Iniro,  wi'hin. 
Jnxta,  nigh  to. 
Ob,  (oc,  of,  op,  OS,)  in  the 

way  of. 
Per,  (pel,)  through. 
Post,  after. 
Pre,  before. 
Preter,  beyond. 
Pro,  (pur,)  forward. 
Re,  Z^ac/c  or  again. 
Rutro,  backwards. 
Se,  asif/e  or  apart. 
Sine,  without. 
Sub,  (sue,  suf,  sug,  sup,  sus,) 

under. 
Subter,  beneath. 
Super,  (sur,)  above. 
Trans,  (tra,)  beyond. 
Ultra,  beyond. 
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3.  GREEK. 

A,  (an,)  wilhout,  not.  • 

Araphi,  both,  round  about. 

Ana,  through. 

Anti,  faiit,)  against,  in  op- 
position to. 

Apo,  (aph,)/ro7n. 

Cata,  (cat,  cate,  cath,)  from 
side  to  side. 


Dia,  through. 

Epi,  (eph,)  upon. 

Flypcr,  over,  too. 

Hypo,  under. 

Me  fa,  (raeth,)  beyond. 

Para,  (par,)  beside,  near. 

Peri,  round. 

Syn,  (sy,  syl,  sym,)  together. 


II.— AFFIXES. 


1.  TO  NOUNS. 


An, 
ant, 
ar, 
ard, 

ary, 
er. 


an  agent, 

or,  one    ■ 

who  does. 


eer, 
ent, 
or, 

iste, 

ite, 

ster, 


Hood,  ^  fry, 

ism,  1  state  of  ship, 
meat,  >  being  or,  ^  tude, 
ness,  quality.      ty, 

nee,     J  .       ly» 

dom,   age,  action,  state,  or, 

property. 
cle,  let,  Utile. 
ling,  young. 
tion,  sion,  the  act  of  doing, 

or,  the  thing  di^ne. 


2.  TO  ADJECTIVES. 

Al,   -)  fie, 

an,    f    of,  or,  f  ile, 

ar,     ^belong-  1  ine, 

ary,     t??g  to.  [.ish. 
ory,  j 


Ful, 

ous, 

ose,      Vfull. 

some, 

^''        -    ^  . 
ant,  ent,  being. 

ble,  may,  or,  con  6e. 

en,  Tnaae  of. 

ish,  Zi^/Ze. 

less,  without. 

li,  ish,  like,  like. 

ward,  towards. 


3.  TO  VERBS. 

Ate,l 

en,    I 

fy,     }  to  make. 

ish,  I- 

ize,  J 


4.  TO  ADVERBS. 

Ly,  like, 
ward,  towards. 
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III.— LATIN    AND    GREEK   ROOTS. 


SECTION    1. 


LESSON  L 
jEquus,  equal,  as  equalize. 
Ago,  I  do  ;    actus,  doiie,  as 

agent,  nctor. 
Alius,  high,  as  cMtude. 
Apto,  I  Jit,  as  aJapt. 
Dornus,  a  house,  as  domestic. 
Diico,  I  lead,  as  reduce. 
Durus,  hard,  as  endure.     - 
Facio,  /  make  ;  factus,  madc^ 

(ficio    and    fectus    when 

compounded)    as    iAcior, 

beneticent,  pt)-fect. 
Fero,  I  cnrrij,  as  differ. 
Finis,  an  crid,  as  mfiui/e. 
Mitto,  /  send;  missus,  sen f, 

as  ?  emit,  missionary/ 
Pello,  /  drive,  as  coTnpel. 
Philos,  (Gr.;  o/riend,  as  phi- 

\osophcr. 
Scribo,    I   icrife ;    scriptus, 

wiitten,    as    inscribe,   de- 

scrip/(on. 
Sophos,  (Gr.)  wise,  as  sophis/. 
Terra,  the  earth,  as  terrest- 

lial. 

LESSON  XL 

Capio,  I  take  ;  captus,  taken, 
(cipio  and  ceptus.when 
compounded,)  as  captire, 
reception. 

Cavus,  hollow,  as  excavate. 

Cedo,  I  give  place,  I  go  ; 
cessio,  giving  a  place,  as 
proceed,  concession. 

Jactus,  thrown,  (jectus  when 
compounded,)  as  reject. 

Manus,  the  handas  manuntif. 


Multusj  ma)iy  as  multi/ude. 

Natus,  born,  as  native. 

Pareo,  I  appear,  as  transpar- 
ent. 

Tono /J place;  "pos'itus,  placed, 
as  depose,  imposition. 

Quffiro,' /  asfe  ,•  quaesitus,  ask- 
ed, (quiro  and  quisitus 
when  compounded,)  as  in- 
quire, requisitio7i. 

Scandof  /  climb,  as  descend. 

Verto,*"!  turn;  versus,  turned, 
as  perxeit,  conversion. 

LESSON   IIL 

Caro,  carnis,  Jiesh,  as  incar- 
nate. 

Cura,  care,  as  sijiecure. 

Facilis,  easy,  as  faciliia/e, 
df^lcult. 

Habeo,  I  have  ;  habitus,  had, 
(hibeo  and  hibitus  when 
compounded,)  as  i7ihabil;, 
carhibit. 

Hostis,  an  enemy,  as-hosti/e. 

Lego,  I  gather  or  choose; 
lectus,  gathered,  as  elegon^, 
select. 

Metior,  J  measu7-c'y  mensus, 
measured,as  mete,  immense 

Patior,  I  suffer  ;  passus, /tar- 
ing suffered,  as  patience, 
compassion. 

Pes,  pedis,  the  foot,  as  pedes- 
trian. 

Phone,  (Gr.)  a  sound,  as 
symphony. 

Sedeo.  I  sit ;  segsus,  having 
sat,  as  sedentary,  sesgion. 
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Sisto,  I  stop,  as  resist. 

Stinguor,  I  put  out ;  sfinctus, 
put  out,  as  distinguish,  ex- 
tinct. 

Sto,  I  stand  ;  stans,  standing; 
statum,  to  stand,  as  dis- 
tant, stalionarf/. 

Tego,  1  cover;  tectus, covered 
as  tegument,  protect. 

Tendo,  I  stretch;  tensus,  or 
tenlus,  stretched,  as  dis- 
tend, extent. 

Un us,  one,  as  uniform. 

Utor,  I  use  ;  usus,  having  used 
as  iixility,  us-eful. 

Vado,  /  go,  as  i?xvade. 

Vasto,  I  lay  waste,  as  dcvast- 
aiion. 

Venio,  Icome  ;  ventus,  having 
come,  as  convene,  advent. 

Video,  /  see;  visus,  having 
seen,  as  provide,  visiWe. 

Volo,  I ivill,  as  voluntary. 

Voro,  I  devour,  as  carnivorous 


LESSON  IV. 

Curro,  I  run;  cursus,  having 
run,  as  incur,  ?ecur. 

Jus,  juris,  rig/if,  Zaw,  as  jus- 
tice,  i/!Juri/. 

Medius,  the  middle,  as  inter- 
meilia/e. 

Modus,  a  measure,  as  mod- 
erate. 

Pando,  I  spread ;  passus  or 
pansus,  spread,  as  expand, 
co?npass. 

Primus,  first,  as  primi/tue, 
princip/e. 

Rego,  /  ruZey  rectus,  ruled, 
straight,  as  regal,  direct, 
rectify.      ^ 


Sentio,  I  feel,  I  think;  sen- 
siis,  felt,  as  dissent,  sensi^/e 

Specio,  /  see;  spectus,  ■Jeen, 
as  specious,  irtspector. 

Struo,  /  build;  structus,  built 
as  structure,  destroy. 

Turba,  a  crowd,  as  tmhulent. 

Vita,  life,  as  vita/. 

LESSON  V. 

Clino,  I  bend,  as  recline. 

Cor,  cordis,  the  heart,  as  con- 
cord. 

E-\ter,  outward,  as  externa?. 

Genus,  generis,  a  kijid,  as 
genero/. 

Mirus,  %conderfvl,  as   admire. 

Orno,  I  deck,  as  ornc7?Jf7^^ 

Pressus,  pressed,  as  suppress. 

Servo,  /  fct'ep,  as  preserver. 

Statuo,  I  Set  vp,  I  appoint, 
(stituo  when  compounded,) 
as  statUf,  constitute. 

Vario,  I  change,  as  variable. 

Veslis,  a  garment,  as  divest. 

Vulgus,  }he  common  pe.ple, 
as  vulgar,  cfivulge. 

LESSON  VL 

Ango,  anx.i,Ivcx,  as  anguish, 
anxlefy. 

Csedo,  /  cut;  csesus,  cut,  (cido 
and  cisus  whencompouuct- 
ed,)  as  swieide,  incisio9i. 

Certus,  certain,  as  cerlifj. 

Claudo,  I  shut;  clausus,  shut 
(cludo  and  clusus  when 
compounded)  as  clause,  ex- 
clude, co?iciusio?i. 

Erro,  I  wander  as  a&erratio». 

Fluo,  /  flow;  fluxu-,  having 
flowed,  as  fluid,  i?illux. 
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Gero,  1  camj;  gcstus,  carried, 
as  vice'seyent.  sug,i;e<,t. 

Unerc'o,  I  slick ;  htesas,  stuck, 
as  adheve,  cohesion. 

Minor,  minus,  less,  diminish. 

Opus,  operis,  a  work,  as  coope- 
rate. 

Perideo,  /  hang,  as  t/cpend,  sus- 
pense. 

Plijo,  /  fill ;  pletus,  filled,  as 
complete. 

Plico,  I  fold,  as  ?/nplic(i?e. 

Pretium,  a  price,  as  approciafc, 

Privo,  /  take  away,  as  c/cprive. 

Sa^^us.  sagax,  wise,  as  sugc,  sa- 
K'^city. 

Scio,  /  know,  as  prescience. 

Scc<i,  /  cut  ■  sectus,  cut,  as  J/s- 
sect. 

Sero,  I  knit  or  join,  as  insert. 

Similis,  like,  as  simiii/uc/e. 

Sulvo,  /  lo.tse ;  sohitus,  loosed, 
as  rfjssolvc.  sol  ut  low. 

TcTiPO,  /  kohl;  tensus,  held,  as 
tenH/j<.  coHtain,  delentioti. 

Traho,  I  diaiv ;  tractus,  drawn, 
as  ottract. 

Velio,  /  carry,  as  vehjc/e,  con- 
vey. 


LESSON  VII. 

Acuo,  I  sharpen,  as  acute. 

Bene,  well,  as  benero/en<. 

Citd,  I  call,  I  rouse,  as  ezcite. 

Fiigio,  Ijly,  as  fugi/?'e. 

Gradior,  /  go;  gradus,  a  step  ; 
grossus,  hucing  gone,  as  retro- 
grade, gradual,  progress 

Ti\go,  I  bind,  as  ligament. 

Linqiio,  /  leave  ;  lictus,  left,  as 
relmqn/sA,  relict. 

M  gro,  I  remove,  as  emigrate 

Solus,  alone,  as  solitude. 

Spargo,  I  spread;  sparsus,  spread 
(spergo  and  spersus,  when 
compounded,)  as  disperse. 


Valeo,  /  atn  strong,  as  prevail. 
Viuco,  I  conquer,  us  invincible. 


LESSON  VIIL 

Ager,  a  field,  as  perpgrination. 

Ars,  artis,  art  as  arti_^cja/. 

Atmos,  (Gr.)  vapour,  as  atmos- 
phere. 

Colo,  I  cultivate ;  ciiltus,  cidti- 
vated,  as  C(>li>/(^.  o^rieultxre. 

Docoo,  I  teach  ;  ductus,  taught, 
as  docile,  duclrine. 

Fido,  /  trust,  as  confide. 

Fumus,  smoke,  as  fumigate. 

Fundo,  I  pour  out;  fusus,  pour- 
ed out,  as  refund,  infuse.      

IlaustuSj  druwn,  as  czliausL. ._ 

liomu,  a  man,  as  honQiczc/e.^ 

Ilospes.  ho>pitis,  a  guest,  asjios- 
\niable. 

Infra,  below,  a_s,infeTflo7: 

Intra,  intus,  ivilhin^  ns  interna/. 

Luxus,  luxury,'excessiasivntwff,^ 
luxuriant. 

.VIel,  honey,  as  xneMiJlitbus, 

Merx,  merchandize,  as  commer- 
ce/. 

Noceo,  I  hurt;  nocuus,  hurtful, 
as  j'nnocen?,  nox<0!/s. 

Nomeii,  a  name,  as  denominate. 

Nutrio,  /  nourish,  as  nutriwien. 

Ode,  (Gr.)  .long,  as  melody. 

Pasco,   /  feed ;  passus,  fed,  as 
pastor. 

Peto,  J  seek,  i>oXilion. 

Porto,  I  curry,  as  export, 

Prseda,  plunder,  as  predatory. 

Putris,  rotten,  as  putre/?/. 

Repo,  serpo,  /  creep,  as  rep<i7e, 
serpent 

Ruptiis,  broken,  as  eruption. 

Tribuo,  I  give,  as  contribute. 

Via,  a  way.  as  rfcvia^e. 

Voco,  I  cull;  vox,  the  voice,  aa 
convoke,  vocal. 
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Bibo,  T  drink,  ns  iiiihihe. 
Ci'lo,  /  lii'le,  iis  co«cc'iil. 
Cl;im.  secrethj.  sis  A.wilesline. 
Clemens,  merciful,  ns  cle  nency. 
Corpus,    ciM-piiris,    the  body,  as 

corpuvr/e,  corporca/. 
Faber,  a  warkmin.  us  fabric. 
iluMiMis.   a  hammer,  as    malle/, 

iniil!m/''e. 
Maturiis.  ripe,  ns  premnlure. 
Miscfo,  /  minfjie ;  ii)i.\tus,  .7i//z- 

j;Ze'/,  its  ;y«)miscttOtt.s  \n\\\ure. 
Moved,  /  move;  inntiis,  moved, 

as  remove-,  com  not wn. 
Pisctum,  a   hiirgain.  as  rompact. 
J'iiro,  /  make  ready,  a.s  /jrepar- 

atioii.  repnir. 
Teudi).  I  ireigh  ;  Ipftj/;  peiisus, 

hariny  ihomjhl,  as  peiisJi'c,  ex- 

pi'nfl(7«/e. 
Qu^itiicir,  four,  as  quaWer,  qua- 

dniped. 
Rirus  <A(H,  fis  r^vefii. 
Sigtuun,  a  mark.  deA.sr\a(e. 
Striii'jo.  I  hold  fust  ;  slrictus, 

held  fast,  as   astiingenf,   re- 
strict. 
Toxo,   /  wpave;  tfxtus,  tcoicn, 

as  tp.\f«.'/e,  cnnt'Xt. 
Uiitriio.    /  anoint;  uncfn-.    an- 

oiriled,  as  mijntnt.  uiici/o«. 
Viipor,  steam.  ;is  evaporate. 
Votns,  having  vowed,  as  votary 

devule. 


I  Ge,  (G)  the  earth,  as  zeography. 
I  Grajthe.  a  dexcnptum  ;  i;r;ipLio, 

(Gr.)  /  (r/jVt?.  as  ;;raphjc. 
I  Hilaris.  chcerfu\  as  ej:!iil.iiv;?c. 
■  .Jii:lex.  j'ldicis.  /«'/(/e.  Msjtidic/a/. 

Lii;;!iiim,  u-no^.  as  litTMeovv. 

Liqiieo,  I  inell,  as  liquc/ufiiyre. 

l*ler)u-i,y;i//.  as  j-eplcii/A/i 

Spniuleii,    /  promifte :    sp'iiisii« 


promined.  as  resp<»ii<l.  spmiior. 
UbiT,  plc'ilifid,  as  exu'oer'/nt. 
Um'iia,  «  sh  tde.  as  ihnbi-ii^eoKS. 
Ve^ieo,  /rt  6e  strong,  I  giotv,  as 

vege<c//</e. 
Vigor,  strength,  as  inv'i'^urate. 


LESSON  X. 

Arbor,  fl  iree.  as  arbnrr/ceoifc 
CKino,  /  dp  out,  iis  prochiifn. 
Cliviis,  a  slope,  a^'deawity. 
C"riuin.  shin,  as  e.rcori(;/e. 
])eMsus,  thick,  as  conleme. 
])t>us,  f»  god,  as  deify. 
YjiC\,fuud,  iis  e.-ctt/(7if. 
FoJiuaa,  a  /eay,  as  folio^e. 


LESSON  XL 

Arma,  arms,  as  fi?/.9,irin. 

Arnma.  (Gi')  oVor,  as  aroma^/c 

Cailo,  /./:///;  iMsi\s./a//en.  (i;i- 
di)  when  cc)mp"iiii'li'il.)  as 
QA^\ence.  Ciisiu/',  acciilew*. 

Caieulns,  a  small pebt/le,  ai  ca!- 
cii'afr. 

Eo,  I  go ;  rtum,  to  ^a,  as  circu\i 
frtins\'i<>n, 

Flecto,  /  fiend;  flcxus,'  bent,  as 
reHfft,  ilHxzTi/e. 

Fluctus.  a  wave,  ns  fliictuo^e. 

(ii.\\i,  frost.  Hs  ji^ehV/.  rowL^eal. 

Grat«;i.  /i/ror  ;  'grains,  agiectble, 
as  in^valiafe,  graii/V. 

Herba.  «/i   //er/i,  as   liej-b/roroMi. 

Liter.i.  «  le.ter,  as  i7liferH/e. 

Mare,  <//c  Ae(/,  as  mmitte. 

.Mede<ir,  iiK-dic-n.  /  he d,  as  re- 
medy, med-r/fle. 

.Muii>i.io,  I  show,  f/emonstra/e. 

Xcrvus,  M  sinew,  as  eiu'iva/e. 

Odor,  smelt,  as  oduivye/'o»A\ 

01i>o,  I  smell,  as  n\f,,it  rry. 

PnndHs,  weiglit,  as  poiidT'i.'/*. 

V\n\e>.  off'.'-prihg.  W-.   pt;il//?c. 

S  itis,  enough.  a>  sntis/]^. 
.-tuppo,  /  «/«  bennmhed,  amazed, 
as  stup2{/,  btuptnt/orti. 
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Sumo,  I  take;  sumptus,  taken,* 
as  assume,  premmption. 

Truilo,  /  thrust ;  trusus,  thrust,  \ 
as  o6trude,  introaion. 

Vugor,  /  wander,  as  vagrant, 
vagaionc?. 


LESSON  XII. 

Alter,  one  of  two,  as  alterwafe. 
Annus,  «  year,  as  annua/,  per- 

enn?a/. 
Arceo,  I  drive  away,  coercion. 
Celsus,  high,  as  creel. 
Civis,  a  citizen,  as  civilize, 
Debeo,  /  owe,  as  debit,  debtor. 
Delicise,  delight,  as  delicar.y, 

delicate. 
Dexter,  right  lianded^  as  dexte- 
rity. 
Do,  /  give ;  datus,  given,  (ditus 

when  compounded,)  as  d-iiive, 

addxiion. 
Fibra,  a  thread,  as  fihrous. 
Globus,  a  hall,  as  globular. 
Gluten,  glue,  as  glutino«s. 
Longus,  long,  as  elongate. 
Mucus,  the  filth  of  the  nose,  as 

muco!<s,  macilaginous. 
Navis,  a  ship,  as  nii\igate. 
Prchendo,    /  take;    prehensus, 

taken,  as  ^a/jprehend,  compre- 

hensj'on. 
Probo,  I  prove,  as  proba<(0«. 
Sorbeo,  /  suck  in,  absorbent. 
Uro,   /  burn;  ustus,  burnt,  as 

combust  io;j. 
Velox,  swijl,  as  velocity. 


LESSON  XIII. 

Aciflus,  sour,  as  acid?/^. 

A§ua,  water*  as  aqna/ic,  aque- 

duct. 
Arche,   (Gr.)  government;    ar- 

chon,  a  rtt/pr,  nrs  anarchy. 


Aro,  I  plough,  as  arable. 
Calx,  lime,  as  calcrtreows. 
Centum,  a  hundred,  century. 
Cresco,  /  grow,  as  crescent,  in- 
crease. 
Culina,  a  kitchen,  as  culinary. 
Filum,  a  thread,  as  filament. 
Fortis,  strong,  as  {vrtijy. 
Frango,  /  break;  fraotus,  bro- 
ken, as  fragment,  fracture,  in- 
fringe. 
Granuin,    a   grain  of  com,   as 

granary,  granu/ate. 
Jaceo,  I  lie,  as  circumjacent 
Labor,  /  silde;  lapsus,   having 

slided,  as  relapse. 
Lapis,  a  stone,  as  lapidary. 
Lumen,  light,  as  lumino//s. 
Luslro,  I  purify,  I  shine,  a.3  lus- 

tratioH,  i/iustrious. 
Magnus,  great,  as  magni/y. 
Odos,   (Gr.)   a  way;    JExodua, 

method. 
Optoma!,  (Gr.)  /  see,  as  optica. 
Oxys,  (Gr.)  acid,  as  oxide. 
Pars,  a  part,  as  ■particle. 
Penetro,  I  pierce,  as  impenetra- 

b.e. 
Pulvis,  dust,  aspulve/ize. 
Pungo,    /    stijig ;    punctam,    a 
point,  as  pungen^  punctua/ion. 
Pyr,    (Gr.)   fire,    as    pyramid, 

empjren. 
Qualis,  of  what  quality,  such  as, 

as  quali/y. 
Quatio,  /  shake ;  quassus,  sha- 
ken, (cutio  and  cussus  when 
compounded),  as  quasA,  con- 
cussion. 
Rj^gio,  /  carry  off;  raptus,  ear- 
off,  as  rapi«e,  rap^wre. 


Sal,  'salt,  as  s^i^. 

Sculpo,  /  car?5^rSculptus,  carv- 

ed,  as  sculp/or.      '*' 
Sors,  sortis,'«  lot,  as  assort. 
Tecton,    an    artificer;    tccbne, 

(Gr.)  art,  as  archiiect,  teeh- 

nirai 
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Terminus,  a  bou7id  or  limit,  as 
term,  terminate. 

Torreo,  T parch;  tossiis, parch- 
ed, as  torriV/iist,  to. 

Tuber,  swelling,  as  tuberc«/«r. 

Vallum,  a  trench,  as  intervaX. 

Vas,  vasis,  a  vessel,  as  vase. 

Vitrura,  glass,  as  vitreous. 


LESSON  XIV. 

Alo,  I  nourish,  as  alimew^ 
Capilius,  a  hair,  as  capillar?/. 
Celer,  swift,  as  accelerate. 
C(k)ylincio,  (Gr.)  /  roll,  as  cy- 

liude/'. 
Electron,  amber,  as  electri/y. 
Esse  to  be ;  ens,  being,  as  essen- 

tial,  nonentili/. 
"Fatum,  fate,  death,  as  fata/. 
Faux,  the  thioat,  as  suffocate. 
'Elumma,  flame,  as  fiam6cai<,  zw- 

flamma^zoK. 
Foflio,  /  dig;    fossus,   dug,    as 

fossiX 
Halo,  I  breathe,  as  zVihale. 
Junctus,  joined,  as  coM)unc</on. 
Lsedo,  I  hurt;  Isesus,  hurt,  (lido 

and  lisus  when  compounded), 

as  coHis/on. 
Machina,  an   invention,  a  trick 

as  machine,  machination. 
Petros,  (Gr.)  a  stone,  as  petr//]/. 
Plaudo,  /  praise,  I  clap,  as  ap- 

plaad,  e.rplode. 
Polis,  (Gr.)  a  citi/,  as  T^oWtical. 
Publico,  I  make  knoivn,  as  pub- 

h'*^,  publicai('on. 
Quantum,  how  much,  quantify. 
Res,  a  thing,  state,  as  republic.  . 
Ivesina,  rosin,  as  resinoiw. 
Sapic),   /  taste,   I  am   wise;  as 

2>(sipic?,  sapient. 
Semi  ;  demi,  (Kr.)  hemi,  (Gr.) 

half,   as  semici'rc/e,  demi^orf, 

hemispAere. 
Spalium,  space,  as  spaciozt*. 


Stillo,  I  drop,  as  Ji'stil. 
Ventus,  the  wind,  as  venti7a/e. 


LESSON  XV. 

Ann;ulus,  a  corner,  as  angular. 

Arsen,  (Gr.)  male,  strong,  as  ar- 
senic. 

Basis,  (Gr.)  the  foot,  basement 

Baros,  fGr  )  iveight,  barometer. 

Carbo,  coal,  as  carbo?i/c. 

Centrum,  the  centre,  as  centn'- 
petal,  c.entrifugil. 

Cru.x,  crucis,  a  cross,  as  cru- 
c\fi/,  cruciWe. 

Dcndron,  (Gr.)  a  tree,  as  den- 
dritic. 

Geno,  (Gr.)  I  produce,  as  osn/- 
gen. 

Igms,  fre,  as  igneoMS. 

Ltitus.  carried,  broad,  as  diUite. 
]a.titude. 

Mathema,  knowledge,  mathema- 
ta,  (Gr.)  the  sciences,  as  ma- 
thematics. 

Metron  (Gr.)  measure,  as  dia- 
meter. 

Neeto,  /  tie ;  nexus,  tied,  as 
connect,  annex. 

Poto,  I  drink;  potin,  a  draught, 
as  ■potation,  pot/o«. 

Purus.  jB«re  as  pur?^?/,  punVan. 

Rodo,  /  gn§w ;  rosos,  gnawed, 
as  co?T(ide,  coi'xosion. 

Scala,  ladder,  as  scale. 

Scopeo,  (Gr.)  I  see,  as  teleiia^^s, 
eplscopaci/.  ..» 

Sono,  I  sound,  as  sono7  0!/s. 

Tango,  I  touch;  (actus,  touched, 
as  tangible,  contact,  tinge. 

Tele,  (Gr.)  distant.  te\egraph. 

Thermos,  (Gr.)  hot,  as  thermo- 
meter. 

.Virus,  poison,  as  viru/en<. 

Agon,  (Gr.)  a  contest,  as  an^a- 
gont«^ 
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i\ngcio<:,  (Gr.)  a  messenger,  as 

aiiuel,  e(;i\nL>el?v/. 
Animus,  tfie  mind,  wnanimous. 
Aperio,  I  open ;  aperlus,  opened, 

as  appriew'.  aperture. 
Arcto.s,  (Gr.)  a  dear,  the  north, 

!is  niTi/c,  uutiivc^ic. 
Ardoc),  I  hum,  as  nrilenf. 
Avidus,  avnrmi. greedi/,  as  avidi- 

ti/,  uvaricious. 
Botano,   (Gr.)  a  plant,   as  bo- 

t:in^,  botaiijze. 
Canck'o,  Jam  white,  I  burn,  as 

canchW,  iiice\\6iar)/. 
Caput,  the  head,  as  capital,  pre- 

vip\tate. 
Caiitiis,  wnri/,  as  precaution. 
Copia.  p/oi'//,  as  c(ipio«s. 
Dt'cus.  (lecnris,  grace,  ornament, 

as  (looorou.?,  clccurrt/ion. 
Disco,  I  learn,  as  disc//u/e. 
Dcmii,    I  subline;    duuiinus,   n 

master,  as  fh^iMmant,  domain. 
Erjiiiii.  (Gr.)  a  work,  as  energy, 

m'i(uUu\-<xif. 
Eilior,  the  slit/,  as  etheu'aZ. 
Expoiior.  I  try  ;  expei  tus,  fr/cc/, 

as  e.\ppii?nt>//,  o.xpcrt. 
Fatig.),  I  lire,  ws  indefatigable. 
FernieiUum,  leaven,  as  u-ruient- 

ation. 
Ferox,  cruel,  as  ferocious. 
Furs,  fortis,  chance,  astortuj'tows, 

wwfortiine. 
Gusto,  I taite,  as  rf?5;;nst. 
Harnioiiia.    (Gr.)  joining  toge- 

thir.  as  liiinnony. 
Lex,  Ii'gis,  a  law,  as  legal,  Icgis- 

lu  tor. 
Libti",  free,  as  liber/y.  i7liliera/. 
Limes,  a  bcindary,  Wmilation. 
Locus,  a  place,    as    lacomolion, 

di.thicute. 
Ludo,  /  play  ;  lusus,  a  play,  as 

lud/c'0«.s,  r/eiusjon, 
Lyia,  (Gr.j  a  lyi  cot  harp,  lyric. 
Macies,  leanness,  as  emaci«/'e. 


Mando,  I  chew,  as  m,ind////e. 

Monos,  (Gr.)  alone.  m<>nn.archy. 

My  rioi-, (Gv.)  numberless,  my  ri-dd. 

Norma,  a  rule,  as  enoriuo««. 

Nosco,  coirnosco,  /  know;  cog- 
iiitus,  known,  as  »eeogn»zc, 
recognition. 

Not  us,  known,  as  notable,  no- 
torious. 

Nuinerus,  a  number,  as  f'nnumo- 
Yoble, 

Nuiicio,  I  tell,  as  announce. 

Ordo,  order,  law,  as  corf/uordt- 
nary,  ov>\a in. 

Palatum,  the  rouf  of  the  mouth, 
taste,  a.-^  p:t la !(//.»  e. 

Par,  equal,  as  parity,  pair,  sepa- 
rate. 

Pario,  ]  begtt,  I  bring  forth,  as 
p:\rcnt,  parriciV/e. 

Phainomai,  (Gr.)  I  appear,  as 
phenomenon. 

Pluma.  a  feather,  as  plumage. 

Poleo,  (Gr.)  I  .sell,  monopity. 

Pol  vs.  (Gr.)  mam/,  as  poijsyl- 
lable. 

Poms,  podos,  (Gr.)  a  foot,  as 
polypus.  an</po.le.s. 

Pr.ictos,  (Gr.)  dune,  as  j'mpract- 
irable. 

Privus,  one's  own,  peculiar,  as 
private,  prisitcge. . 

Prodigium,  a  wonder,  as  pro- 
di'^y,  prodigiou.?. 

Proiuo,  /  bring  forth,  I  tell; 
proraj  tus,  ready,  as  promp- 
ter, prornpt/'<!f/e. 

Prope,  near;  proxiinus,  nearest 
a.s  propinquity,    apprnxlnuite. 

Hado,  I  scrape;  ra^us,  scraped, 
as  erase. 

Sacir,  sacred,  as  sacr'^ce,  con- 
secrate 

Salio,  Heap  ;  saltus.  leapt,  (silio 
audsulius  when  cOiiipouni led), 
as  salient,  assault,  lesil.enf, 
tnsult. 
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Salus,    salntis,    health;    salvus,  I  Cholo,  (Gr.)  ii/e,  anger,  as  me- 


safe,  as  snlnta/-//,  salv«^;o«. 
Scquiir,   /  follow;  secutus,  fol- 
lowed, as  snbie(\nent,  e.recute. 
Socins,  a  companion,  as  social, 

asfioc'xatc. 
Speculor,  Hook  for,  speculate. 
Spii'o,  I  breathe,  as  expire. 
Splendeo,  I  shine,  as  splenchW. 
Spoil  te,   of  one's  own    will,   as 

spontarieoits. 
Stratus,  thrown  doivn  ;  stratum, 

a  bed,  ;is  prostrate,  strata/)/. 
Terrei),  I  frighten,  as  tervible. 
Txloro,  J  bear,  as  intohrant. 
Torpeo,  I  am  benumbed,  torpid. 
Tutus,    the  whole,  as  total. 
Toxicon,  (^Gr.) poison,  as  t'ntoxi- 

cate. 
Tremo,  I  tremble,  tremendous. 
Tropos,  (Gr.)  a  turn,  as  trope, 

tropical. 
Unrla,  a  wave,  as  und«/a/e. 
Vacuus,  empi//,  as  evacuate. 
Velo,  J  cover,  veil,  revelation. 
Venenum.  poison,  venomous. 
Veuor,  I  hunt,  as  venison. 
Vestipium,  a  trace  or  mark,  as 

vostf^e,  investigate. 
Vetus,   veteiis,  old,  as  veteran. 
Vinum,  wine,  vinou^i,  vintage. 
Viscus,  glue,  as  viscid. 
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-^  les,  a  house,  as  edi/y/. 

JEivnm,  an  age,  as  coeval. 

Ago;er,  a  heap,  as  exd^fx^erate. 

Arbiter,  an  umpiie.  a  ruler,  as 
arbitra</o«,  artiitrwry. 

Artus,  a  joint,  as  artic«/a^e. 

Aspor,  rough,  as  asper%,  caras- 
pera*e. 

Biillo,  /  throw;  bole,  (Gr.)  a 
throw;  ball.  Bale»r?f?,  sijmbo\. 

Ceres,  the  goddess  of  corn  ;  cere- 
al. 


/'(wi'lioly,  oliole?'!e. 
Cumulus,  a  heap,  oreuinulrtte. 
Curvus,  crooked,  as  carvatuie. 
Daimon,   (Gr.)  a  .spirit,  as  de- 

mnniuc,  pandemonium, 
Debilis,  weak,  as  detiiiito/e. 
Ueleo,  /  //lot  out,  I  destroy,  as 

indelible,  Ae\eteiioiis. 
Demos,  (Gr.)  the  people,  as  de- 

magogue.  fpidemic. 
Despotes,  {Gr.)  a  tnuster,  as  des- 
potic. 
Dignus,  ivortht/,  as  (il^nifi/. 
Dynamis,  (Gr.)  power,  as  dyna- 
mics, ilynnstg. 
Equus,  a  horse,  as  oqiizp  tge. 
Eu,  (,Gr.)  ivell,  as  euphony. 
Fanum,  a  temple,  pi ot'vLnation. 
Fai.eor,    I  own;   f.issus,  having 
owned;     (fiteur,    and    fessus 
when   compounded)    as   con- 
fess, profess. 
Fertilis.  fruitful,  as  fertilize. 
Filius,  a  son;  iilia,  a  daughter, 

as  fiii«/. 
Fissum,  cleft,  as  fissure. 
Frigeo,  lam  cold,  as  frigic/. 
Fulgeo,  I  shine,  as  refuige/i^ 
Gigas,  a  giant,  as  gigantic. 
Glacies,  ice,  glacier,  glacis/. 
Gnomi,  I  know  ;  gnostos,  known, 

as  phi/siognomy,  prognostic. 
Grandis,  great  gvandduquent. 
llaeres,    hsereJis,    an    heir,    as 

hered'ita/i/. 
Helios,  (Gr.)  the  sun,  as  aphe- 
lion, Heliopo//s. 
ITieros,  (Gr.)  hull/,  hlerarchi/. 
Humidus,  moist,  as  hiimidiY/y. 
Humus,  the  ground,  as  posthu- 
mous, humiditi/. 
Ilj'gros,  (Gr.)  moist,  hygrometer 
Impetus. _/o/-ce,  as  impetuow^;. 
Insula,  an  island,  as  insular. 
Jugum,  a  yoke,  as  subjugate. 
Legumen,  pulse,  leguiniuous 
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Lethe,  (Gr.)  forget/ulness,  ale- 

iharr/J/. 
Linoa,  a  line,  as  </clinea<e,  recti- 

linear. 
Lithos,  (Gr.)  a  stone,  as  litho- 

(fraphij. 
Logos,    (Gr.)   a  word,  as   dia- 

log!<e,  uva\ogij. 
Luna,  the  moon,  as  subhmary. 
Mnjor,  (ji  eater,  as  ma)ori7_y. 
Maiuli),  Zii'J,  as  mandate,  com- 

matid. 
Manco,   /  stay,    as  ;;ermanen(, 

remain. 
Melan,  i^/acA,  as  melancAfi/y. 
Meiior,  6c«er.  as  anieli<tr«<e. 
Memcir,  viindfid,  inomorm/,  me- 

inoranrff/m.  T'"'^- 

Miles,  militis,    a   soldier,  nulit- 
Mineo,  I  hang,  as  /;rominew/. 
Minister,  a  ie/mni,  as  ministra- 

tion. 
Mors,  mortis,  (/e«di,  immorial. 
Mos,  moris,  a  manner,  moral. 
Mui-us,  a  ivall,  as  immure. 
Musa,  a  muse,  so«(/,   as  musec, 

amuse. 
Muto,  Ichange,  as  mutable. 
Nesos,   «n   Island,  as   Pelopon, 

iiesus,  Poh/nesia. 
Novus,  new,  as  innovate. 
Nox,  iioctis,  night,  nocturnal. 
Obscurus,  dark,  obscuration. 
Oinnis,  all,  as  omui^ic. 
Origo,  the  beginning,  as  aiorigi- 
n'tt/.  [ori^ce. 

Os,    oris,    the    mouth,  as    oral. 
Ovum,  an  egg,  ova/,  oviparous. 
Vater,  a  father,  as  pator'foi. 
Pathos,   (Gr.)  feeling,   as  .s?/m- 

path?/,  apatl\v. 
Ptlagus,  the  sea,  Archipehvgo. 
Pfiie,  almost,  as  pen/nAu/a. 
Physis,    (Gr.)    nature,    as  phy- 

sio/of/V- 
Pingo,  /  paint ;  pietus,  painted, 
as  picture,  rfepict. 


Pins,  godly,  as  pie/;/,  tmpioM*. 
Pioro,  I  wail,  as  rfeplore. 
I'opuhis,  the  people,  popular, 
i'otens.  powerful,  as  potou/ate, 

a  rw(  ('potent. 
Preshys,  old;  presbj' teres. 

(Gr.)  older,  as  presbyterian. 
Puto,  /  prune,  I  think,  a*  am- 

puta/e,  f/?.«pute. 
Fyle,  (Gr.)  agate,  Thfrmopy\». 
Radius,  a  ray,  as  irradiate, 
Ramus,  a  branch,  as  ra.mify. 
Rigo,  I  water,  as  irrigate. 
Rudis,  rude,  ignorant,  as  rudi- 

7ne/it,  erudite. 
Rani^uis,  blood,  as  sangu'myry. 
Seiiex,  old,  as  senj'/e,  senator. 
Sepultus.    buried,   as   sepulture, 

scpulc/tre. 
Silex,  a  flint,  as  sil(C?o?«. 
Sinus,   a  bosom,  a  bay,  as  in%\- 

xwuite,  'nmvLOsity. 
Sol,  «/(e  sun,  as  solar,  solstice. 
Sterilis,  barren,  steril?Vy. 
Strophe,    (Gr.)    a    turning,    as 

a/>Oitrophe,  catostrophe. 
Surgo,  I  rise ;  surrectus,  risen, 

as  jwsnrgen^  resuirectjon. 
Timeo,  I  fear,  as  timorous,  timi- 

dily. 
Tonos,  (Gr.)   tension,  as  sound, 

semiloue. 
Tn'pdus.  fearful,  as  trcpidaiion, 

intrepid. 
Tres,  three,  as  tripod,  triangle. 
Tiica;,  a  hinderance,  extr'xcate. 
Typos,  (Gr.)  a  pattern,  or  figure, 

as  ty\ncul,  antitype. 
Vaiuis,  empty,  vain,  as   vanish, 

vanity.  [verbose. 

Verbuni,    a   word,    as    verba/, 
Vuioanus,  the  god  of  smiths,  as 

volcano. 
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Ago,  (Gr.)  Head,  as  demagogue, 
syndgo^ue. 
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Alienus,  belonging  to  another,  as 
alienage. 

Audio,  /  hear,  as  auditor,  au- 
dience. 

Augeo,  I  increase;  auctus,  in- 
creased, as  augment,  auction, 
author.  (lossa/. 

Colossus,  a  huge  statue,  as  co- 
Credo,  /  trust,  I  believe,  as  cre- 
dit,  incvedible. 

Crimen,  a  crime,  as  crimina?. 

Discrimon,  a  difference,  as  dis- 
criminate. 

Divinus,  heavenly ,  foretelling,  as 
divin27y,  dWmation. 

Emo,  1  buy ;  emptus,  bought,  as 
redeem,  e.rempt?ow. 

'Eec\iuA\xs,fruitJul,  iecwndity. 

Firmus,  strong,  as  co7jfirm. 

Toedus,  foederis,  a  treaty,  as  con- 
federate. 

Frons,  the  forehead,  as  fron/ter, 
confront.  [grega<e. 

Gre.x,  gregis,  a  flock,  as  con- 
Idem,  the  same,  as  identify. 

Ira,  anger,  as  irascible. 

Jubilo,  I  shout  for  joy,  jubilee. 

Laxus,  loose,  as  relax. 

Levis,  light,  \e\ity,  ul\e\\ate. 

Mater,  (meter,  Gr.)  a  mother, 
as  materwa/,  melropolis. 

Merge,  I  plunge ;  mersus,  plung- 
ed, emerge;  jwimerszon. 

Narro,  /  tell,  as  narration. 

Patria,  one's  country,  as  patrio- 
tism. 

Phemi,  (Gr.)  I  speak,  as  blas- 
phemy, /jrophet,  emphases. 

Punio,  I  punish  ;  poena,  punish- 
ment, as,  impunity,  ■penal. 

Pusa,  a  little  girl,  as  pusillaTii- 
mous. 

Kegula,  a  rule,  as  zVregular. 

Sanctus,  holy,  as  sanctify. 

Seculura,  an  age,  the  world,  as 
secular. 


Spero,  I  hope,  as  desperate,  des- 
pair. 

Stigo,  I  push  on,  as  iiistigate. 

Temno,  /despise;  temptus,  </es- 
pised,  contemn,  conlempti6/e. 

Tempus,  temporis,  time,  as  tem- 
poral,  cotemporary. 

Tetras,  (Gr.)  four,  as  tetrarcA. 

Urbs,  a  city,  urbane,  subuvhs. 
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Bellum,  ivar,  as  belh'^erenf. 
Charis,   (Gr.)   lore,    thanks,   as 

charily.  -Eucharist. 
Cheir,  (Gr.)    the  hand,  as  chi- 

Turgeon,  whence  surgeon. 
Egeo,  I  need,  indigent,  exigence. 
Hortor,  J  advise,  exhortation. 
Legatus,  appointed,  bequeathed, 

as  delegate,  legacy. 
Miser,  wretched,  as  miserable. 
Nomos,  (Gr.)  a  law,  astronomy. 
Oikos,  CGr.)  a  house,  economy. 
Proprius,  one's  own,  as  proper- 

ty,  a/)propria<e. 
Stereos,   (Gr.)  solid,  firm,    as 

stereo<^pe. 
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Amplus,  large,  as  ampMfy, 

Astron,  (Gr.)  a  star,  astrology. 

Atrox,  cruel,  as  atrocity. 

Censeo,  /  think,  I  judge,  as  cen- 
sure, censo7  ious. 

Cilium,  the  eye-lid,  as  super- 
cilioMS  [nome^er. 

Chronos,  (Gr.)   time,  as  chro- 

Cras,  to-morrow,  procrastinate. 

Dens,  dentis,  a  tooth,  as  deutisf, 
indent. 

Dotos,  (Gr.)  given,  as  antidote. 

Dulcis,  sweet,  dulcet  dulci^. 
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Ethnos,  (Gr.)  a  nation,  as  eth- 

narch,  /jeathen. 
Fari.  to  speak,  as  prefstce. 
Gravis,  heavy,  as  gravi/y. 
Horreo,  I  drend,  as  horrible. 
Loqiii,  to  speak,  as  so//loquy. 
Male,  u-ickedly,  as  maloro/enf. 
Micros,  small,  as  microscope. 
Nihil,  nothing,  as  a«uihilate. 


Palla,  a  cloak,  as  palh'a^e. 

Pulmo,  the  lungs,  pulmonary. 

Rus,  ruris,  the  country,  as  rus- 
tic, ruru/. 

Stella,  a  star,  as  con  stel  I  a //on. 

Taphos,  ((jr.)  a  tomb,epita.\>b. 

Vi'llo,  I  pull ;  \a\sus,  pulled,  as 
convuUion. 
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